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The estimation in which Tue Curistran Union is held as an ally in the struggle for 
freedom and progress in the Churches, and for the cause of truth and right everywhere, 


is indicated by these letters from some of the foremost men in the American Churches: 


(Episcopal.) 


From the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. | 
, Boston, November 2, 1889. 
I am quite willing to be quoted anywhere as believing that 
The Christian Union is the best religious paper, and as advising 
everybody to subscribe for it. | | | 


(Episcopal.) | 


From the Rev. Dr. RAINSFORD, 


Of New York. 

St. Grorce’s Rectory, 209 East 16TH STREET, 

: New York, November 5, 1889. 
| I have, ever since I came to New York, been a regular 
reader of The Christian Union. The more I see of it the bet- 

ter I like it. I honor its open, honest spirit; I honor its cour- 

ageous spirit. I see as much of religious newspapers as most 
clergymen, and the trouble about the larger part: of them by 
far'is they “ hedge” and “ truckle”’ on real questions. Some 
powerful interest or other most evidently tones down or influ- 
ences their columns. 

Issues that we all feel (however we may differ about them) 
to be vital are ignored, or at least the language held concerning 
them is non-committal. There is nothing of this unworthy 
attitude about The Christian Union. “To witness to the truth” 
as those who conduct it see the truth—this and nothing less 
is its most evident cause for being. In any way in my power 
I am indeed_glad to advance its work and enlarge its circulation. 


(Congregational.) 


From the Rev. WASHINGTON -GLADDEN, 
Of Columbus, Ohio. 
Pastor's Stupy, First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, } 
Cotumsus, Ohio, November 4, 1889. 
The Christian Union is the best weekly paper that comes 
to my door. It is bright, interesting, wholesome, genuinely 
liberal, properly conservative, sound and strong. | 
As a family journal its influence is pure and stimulating ; 
its discussions of current topics are fresh and sensible ; its atti- 
tude upon the burning social questions is candid and judicial, 
with a disposition to see that the weaker party is not pushed to 
the wall; its tone and temper are always Christian. I wish 
that it had half a million subscribers. 


_ (Presbyterian.) 


From the Rev. Dr. PARKHURST, 
Pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 


New York, November 4, 1889. 


I am a most hearty believer in The Christian Union; have 
taken it for a number of years, and use all prudent opportuni- 
ties to induce others to do the same thing. I not only read it 
thoroughly the eght months of the year when I am at home, 
but have it sent to me the four months that I am every summer 
out of the country. | 

The paper is bright and crisp, and abreast of the times. 
Items of current interest, both at home and abroad, are treated 
by it in a masterly way. In its columns one feels the -pulse- 
beat of the times. The spirit which animates it is broad and 
generous ; uncompromising, but recognizing good wheresoever 
it is to be found. 

I never feel that I quite know what has transpired in any 
given seven days unless I have read The Christian Union’s 


weekly digest. 
COM LSA A 


(Presbyterian.) 


From the Rev. JAMES M. LUDLOW, 


Pastor of one of the largest Presbyterian Churches in New Jersey. 
East ORANGE, N. J., November 2, 1889. 


For two things The Christian Union is, in my pie 


| unsurpassed—for the sagacity of its outlook over political and 


social movements, and for its clear and honest statements of the 
advanced thought of the Church. It always has the heartiest 
welcome to my study table. ; 


(Congregational.) 


From the Rev. JOSEPH T. DURYEA. 


2.402 Cass Street, Omana, Neb., November 4, 1889. 


_ The Christian Union is a welcome family paper. It is 
instructive, interesting, and attractive in its material and style. 
Its temper and tone are manly, Christian, and catholic. It is 
fair and candid, “proving all things; holding fast to that 
which is good.” The variety affords a common interest to a 
family of persons of different ages and attainments. Its posi- 
tion on matters of public concern makes it a friend to all classes 
of our people. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE results of the elections held in different States 

on Tuesday of last week may be briefly sum- 
marized. The two States in which National issues 
were emphasized were Massachusetts and Iowa. 
In Massachusetts the Democrats declared in favor 
of free trade in raw materials, and tariff reduction 
all along the line; the Republicans reiterated the 
high tariff platform of a year ago. Both parties 
declared in favor of civil service reform, of ballot 


reform, and local option, the Democrats nominating 


ex-Mayor Russell of Cambridge, who as Mayor had 
enforced the local option law in that city. The Re- 
publican majority in the State was five thousand as 
against about twenty-one thousand a year ago. Iowa, 
for the first time in thirty-five years, went Democratic, 
the majority for Boies being a little over five thou- 
sand. In Ohio the majority against Mr. Foraker 
was about twelve thousand. In Virginia the result 
had no bearing upon the great National questions ; 
it was a defeat for Mahone and Mahoneism, the 
Democratic majority being 42,000. In Pennsyl- 
vania the Republican majority was 60,000, this being 
the one State in which the Republicans have made 
gains.. In most of the States the Prohibitionists 
claim to have done better than last year. In Mas- 
sachusetts they polled something like 15,000 votes 
- as against 8,700 for General Fisk. In Pennsyl- 
vania they claim an increase from 21,000 to 35,000. 
In Ohio, also, a slight gain seems certain. In New 
York their vote was not so great as two years ago, 
but greater than last year, when a great many Pro- 
hibitionists voted for Warner Miller. In all the 
States in which elections were held they claim an 
- increase from a total vote of 112,000 last year to 
130,000 this year. 


*¥ 


These results clearly indicate something of a 
reaction against the Republican party. The causes 
of that reaction will be variously explained, and 
the permanency of the reaction depends, of course, 
upon the causes which have produced it. An “off 
year” never brings out the full Republican vote, 
and that party almost invariably suffers more from 
absenteeism than does the Democratic. In any 
election following a Presidential year the party 
which has carried the Presidential election is gen- 
erally at a disadvantage. The office-seekers are 
more or less discontented with the appointments, and 
the disappointed ones and their friends show their 
disappointment by their votes or their abstinence 
from voting. Moreover, promises have always been 
made by partisan presses and orators beyond the 
possibility of fulfillment, and a reaction is inevi- 
table. 
than in National issues, and not a few people 
who vote the Republican ticket in Presidential 
elections vote the Prohibition ticket in State elec- 
tions. But we think the Republican leaders will 
- make a mistake if they attribute the reduction, and 
in some instances the reversal, of Republican ma- 
jorities wholly to these causes. The defeat of Go- 
ernor Foraker in Ohio, and still more the ¢< at 
of the Republican State ticket in Iowa, bot of 
which States have been accounted as surely Repub- 
lican, indicate, in our judgment unmistakably, that 
the war isstes are dead, that the Republican party 
cannot retain power upon them, and that the at- 
tempt to revive them is sure to react upon the :nen 
who make the attempt. | 

_ The elections of last week indicate, also, that 
in such agricultural States as Ohio and Iowa, in 


The temperance issue is more vital in local 


spite of the question of protecting sheep-raisers, 
there is a growing opinion in favor of a reduction 
of the tariff, and that Democratic leaders like the 
New York “Sun” and Mr. Randall, who are ready 
to sacrifice the traditional principles of the Demo- 
cratic party for a Democratic success, would cer- 
tainly lead it into defeat as well as dishonor. 
The quicker both parties present in a clear and 


-definite form the question whether taxation by the 


tariff is to be for revenue chiefly or for protection 
and encouragement to home manufactures chiefly, 
the better for the country, which is increasingly 
desirous of a chance to vote upon that question de- 
cisively. The overwhelming defeat of Mahone in 
Virginia is something on which the whole country 
is to be congratulated. His cry of fraud will hardly 
deceive the general public, though it is not at all 
probable that the frauds were all on one side. The 
pretense that his nomination was an endeavor to 
break up the solid South exactly reverses the truth. 
He was, on the contrary, distinctly run as the ne- 


groes’ candidate, and on the solid negro vote he de-. 


pended for an election. Any man who now at- 
tempts to intensify the race feeling at the South 
for the sake of political advantage, whether he does 
so as a white man’s or as a negro’s candidate, is an 
enemy to both races and to the country, and the 
crushing defeat of any such man, whatever his 
party affiliations or political professions, is the first 
duty of all good citizens. In comparison with the 
question whether white and negro are to live har- 
moniously together or are to be organized into hostile 
camps, all questions of tariff and taxation are insig- 
nificant. Whether the withdrawal of a Republican 


ticket from the field in Mississippi, on the ground 


that a free ballot was denied to the Republican 
voters, was done for sufficient cause or for political 
effect we cannot, at this distance from the scene, 
judge; but if there really was adequate reason for 
that withdrawal, our remarks would apply to the 
Democratic party in Mississippi even more strongly 
than to the Mahone party in Virginia. 
* * 

The long-awaited decision in the Sugar Trust 
appeal has been handed down by the General Term 
of the New York Supreme Court, and this decision 
is squarely against the Trust. When the Attorney- 
General brought suit against the North River Sugar 
Refining Company, Judge Barrett decided that the 
charter had been forfeited by the relinquishment 
of corporate responsibilities involved in joining a 
trust. Two appeals were taken; the first, which 
was decided some time since, relating to a minor 
point connected with the receivership. The main 
point at issue is nowreached. The Supreme Court’s 
decision holds, in the first place, that it is clear that 
the purpose of the Trust was to make money by 
avoiding competition, controlling the product, and 
regulating the price—language which will be in- 
dorsed by the people at large. The Court declares 
that a jury would be justified in concluding that 
the Trust was intended to promote its interests “ by 
limiting the supply when that could be properly 
done, and by advancing prices for consumers, and 
to conclude otherwise would be to violate all the 
observations and experiences of practical life.” 
Having thus frankly met the main point, the Court 
declares that a combination intended to remove 
competition and raise the cost of the necessaries of 
life ‘is subjected to the condemnation of the law, 
by which it is denounced as a criminal enterprise.” 
Legal decisions are quoted by which similar com- 
binations have been held to be misdemeanors, and 
as the North River Company became a party to 
the Trust and renounced its own duties, it has ren- 
dered itself liable to the judgmentagainst it. ‘The 


defendant disabled itself for exercising its functions 
and employing its franchises as it was intended it 
should by the act under which it was incorporated, 
and it placed itself in complete subordination to 
enter a different organization to be used for an 
unlawful purpose, detrimental and injurious to the — 
public instead of manufacturing its product and 
disposing of it to the public on what might be fair 
competitors’ prices.”” These quotations will serve 
to indicate the character of the decision. It will 
be felt that few decisions of such vast consequence 
express so clearly a thoroughly equitable construc- 
tion of the law. 

The effects of the decision are of immediate 
importance. So far as Wall Street is concerned, the 
delay in the decision and the decline in Trust cer- 
tificates, which never had any definite legal status, 
have caused an expectation of an unfavorable 
decision. As regards the warfare upon Trusts, it 
need hardly be said that this decision will cause 
a renewal of the attack in this State and in other 
States, whose Attorney-Generals showed the great 
est interest in Judge Barrett’s decision, since the 
North River suit was practically a test case. Gen- 
eral Pryor, the associate of Attorney-General Tabor, 
declares that this decision applies to every refinery 
in the State belonging to the Trust, and that other 
Trusts are equally concerned. The case of the 
most powerful of all, the great Standard Oil Trust, 
is to be taken up next, and suit will be brought 
against one or more of the New York corporations 
associated with this Trust. It is not unlikely that 
the test will be made on an application by the 
Attorney-General, based upon the Sugar Trust suit, 
for a receiver for one of the New York Oil cor- 
porations. Meantime the Sugar Trust may go to 
the Court of Appeals, but for the present the Trust 
is no longer a factor in speculation. The incor- 
poration of a New Jersey company, with the 
chief officers of the Sugar Trust as incorporators, 
has caused a report that the Trust would be 
turned into a corporation. This is denied, but 
it is regarded as probable that the Trust will be 
reorganized, and that articles of incorporation will 
be promptly obtained for the New York companies 
in order to forestall any further applications for 
receiverships. If this proves true, one of the most 
powerful of the Trusts will have acknowiedged that 
the Trust idea must yield to the law. The Cotton- 
Seed Oil Trust, which has been in trouble through 
the use of the Trust’s money to support the certifi- 
cates in speculation, is considering the advisability 
of reorganization and regular incorporation as a 


company under the laws of New Jersey. 


* * 
* 


Several important events in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country take place 
this week. On Sunday the centennial of the estab- 
lishment of the first Roman Catholic diocese was 
duly observed by an elaborate religious ceremonial 
in the cathedral of Baltimore, Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadelphia, delivering the sermon; on Monday 
the first Congress of the laity of the Catholic 
Church ever held in the United States was open: il 
at Concordia Hall in that city, and, although it has 
no voice in the administration of Church affairs, it 
is expected that its discussions will be thoroughly 
siynificant of the sentiment of the Church on sey- 
eral important questions. Ex-Governor Carroll, of 
Maryland, a descendant of the fir-t Catholic Bishop 
of America, made the opening address. Among 
the subjects discussed will be lay action in the 
Church, the Catholic press, the rishts of the State 
in education, Sunday observance, temperance, char- 
ities, and papal independence. We shall give our 
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readers next week a full report of the discussions 
of the Congress. On Wednesday the scene of 
interest will be changed to Washington, where the 
formal opening of the new Catholic University will 
be made the occasion of very interesting exercises. 
The building to be used as a divinity school already 
stands on the brow of the hill overlooking the 
Soldiers’ Home, and in the near future it is expected 
that a group of imposing structures will be reared 
about it. A staff of eminent professors has already 
been organized for the divinity department, a num- 
ber of them having been brought to this country 
from various institutions in Europe. The Right 
Rev. John J. Keane, the rector of the Uni- 
versity, is an Irishman by birth, but came to this 
country at the age of seven, and has received his 
education here, having been for the last eleven 
years Bishop of Richmond. 


* * 
* 


It is an old trick of the English Conservatives to 
gain office or keep it by outbidding the Liberals in 
devising progressive legislation. ‘This is always the 
concession of the party of policy to the party of 
ideas, and Mr. Gladstone has more than once 
received this sort of tribute from his opponents. It 
is now reported that the Conservative Ministry 
have decided upon a measure of the most advanced 
kind for Ireland ; a measure which will attempt to 
give the tenant a permanent title to his holding, to 
offer the owner a reasonable compensation in 
exchange, and at the same time not to load the 
English taxpayer with a heavy burden. In other 
words, the Conservatives propose to revive a part 
of the scheme which Mr. Gladstone brought forward 
in 1886, but to so modify it by reducing English 
liability as to avoid the antagonism of the English 
taxpayers. The new measure is not to be simply 
a further extension of the Ashbourne Act, but to 
cover all Ireland and to impose compulsory sale in 
certain cases on landlords. It will be interesting 
to see a measure of this kind which will pay the 
Irish landlords in full without increasing somebody’s 
taxes. ‘The Conservatives have often shown great 
dexterity in framing legislation, but we doubt if 
they can effect what Mr. Gladstone proposed to 
effect three years ago without in some way fasten- 
ing upon England the load of financial responsibility 
which Mr. Gladstone made no attempt to evade. 
With the proposed measure the Conservatives un- 
doubtedly expect to pacify Ireland and_ bring 
agitation for Home Rule to a close. But it is very 
probable that in this case, as in most cases where 
political parties defer the redress of a wrong until they 
can no longer evade it, the measure that would have 
been satisfactory at the beginning will be rejected 
as inadequate after an agitation which has enlarged 
the scope of the original popular demand. 


* * 
* 


The London “ Spectator” makes the publication 
of the annual report of the Rural Laborers’ League 
the occasion of a bitter onslaught upon the Glad- 
stonian party for turning the cold shoulder to the 
“allotment” system, which was carried through 
Parliament by a Liberal-Unionist. The “ Allot- 
ments ”’ act provides a method by which rural labor- 
ers may obtain ownership of small parcels of ground 
for gardening, etc. By means of these they can 
supply their own tables or supplement their other 
wages. The “Spectator” states that the act, 
passed only two years ago, has already assisted fully 
eight thousand men to obtain a piece of land. 
That the Gladstonians should always speak dispar- 
agingly of the measure is attributed by the “ Spee- 
tator” to’ their “preference that the poor man 
should go landless rather than that the Unionist 
should be imagined to have contributed toward 
lightening his lot.” “A jealous man,” it says, 
“waxes furious if any one else is kind to his dog.” 
It is possible that some of the Gladstonian politi- 
cians are animated by this spirit, but in the major- 


-ity the indifference to the Allotments act is due 


to its timidity as areform measure. It is an at- 
tempt to help the tenants without hurting the 
landlords, and is, perhaps, chiefly successful be- 
cause at the present time large farming in England 
is not profitable, while market gardening is. Most 
of the Liberals are in favor of measures such as 
those already in force in Ireland and Scotland, 
which help the tenant at the expense of the land- 
lord. When one reads even a Conservative’s ac- 
count of the way in which the commons of Eng- 
land were handed over to the landlords, leaving the 
agricultural laborer landless, he cannot help feeling 
that if the landlord class has a right to inherit 
property from remote ancestry they inherit also the 
obligations of those ancestry. It is conceded by 
all historical students that when the English com- 
mons were inclosed, every agricultural laborer should 
have been left a small holding of his own. That 
this robbery took place a century ago is no suffi- 
cient apology for now refusing radical measures of 


redress. 


* * 
* 


Most people in these days are inclined to take a 
semi humorous view of the functions of royalty. In 
most countries royalty has ceased to bea reality and 
become a very artificial performance elaborately 
sustained in order to conceal the fact that it is a 
performance. It is true that Germany has still a 
ruler who sustains the old traditions of royalty and 
discharges its functions ; but there is probably very 
little in the lot of the Emperor of Germany which 
an intelligent man would envy. The life of the 
Czar of Russia is one which no sane man would 
accept on any conditions, and no one who has not 
been bred under the tremendous pressure of its 
traditions van understand the wearisomeness and 
ennui which must be the fate of most members of 
royal families. The Prince of Wales, who is 
generally reputed to be a very cultivated and charm- 
ing gentleman, must need all his tact, good-nature, 
and astonishing physical vitality to earry him 
through the innumerable ceremonials to which he is 
obliged by his very position to lend his countenance. 
There are no doubt many discontented spirits in the 
different royal families, who, if they had a little more 
pluck, would break with their hereditary environ- 
ments and make a place for themselves in order to 
get a little fresh air. An Archduke, a son of the 
late Grand Duke of Tuscany, who holds a high 
position in Austria, has made this break by resign- 
ing all his appointments and titles for the purpose of 
becoming a sea captain in the English merchant 
service. He has already passed the necessary ex- 
amination, and evidently intends to take up his new 
vocation in a thoroughly professional spirit. _Doubt- 
less there are many other members of royal families 
who would be glad to exchange perilous or empty 
and wearisome positions for active service in some 


real vocation. 


* 
* 


The welcome assurance of the personal safety of 
Stanley, Emin Bey, Casati, and their companions, 
reported last week, was in a measure offset by the 
news that Emin Bey’s province had been suc- 
cessfully invaded by the Mahdists and that its 
government has been abandoned. Now comes other 
disheartening news in regard to African explora- 
tion. Dr. Karl Peters, the German explorer, and 
nearly all of his large party, have, it is reported from 
Zanzibar, been massacred by the Masais, or possibly 
by the Somalis, at Ngao. Dr. Peters was an 
enthusiast on the desirability of colonizing and 
developing East Africa, and he had much to do 
with the forming of the German East African Com- 
pany, whose troubles with the natives made neces- 
sary Captain Wissmann’s present campaign. When 
the German Emin Pasha Relief Committee deter- 
mined to send an expedition to the Equatorial 
Province, Dr. Peters was selected to lead the party. 
At that time English papers deprecated this choice 


on the ground that it appeared to indicate a pur- 
pose of annexing the province to the German African 
possessions. Such an intention was promptly dis- 
avowed by the German Government. In comment- 
ing on the murder of Dr. Peters and his companions, 
the English papers intimate that it was due to the 
fact that the German expeditions have always 
relied more on force than on conciliation, and that 
Dr. Peters himself was not a man of tact or judg- 
ment in dealing with the natives. It is said that 
the disaster immediately followed the execution by 
Dr. Peters’s lieutenant of a number of natives who 
had been guilty of insubordination. The latest 
cablegrams from Zanzibar throw some doubt on 
the extent of the disaster. 


* * 


We called attention some time ago to the fact 
that England is extending her dominions so far 
that she is obliged to call in organizations of private 
persons to take care of her territory. The British 
South Africa Company is the latest of these author- 
ized representatives of British power in remote 
parts of the globe. This company has now been 
duly empowered to develop and govern that part of 
South Africa which lies between the central and 
lower Zambesi on the north, and the frontier of 
the Transvaal on the south ; a territory comprising 
about 400,000 square miles, or about three times 
the extent of the United Kingdom, and twice the 
area of France. A large part of this territory is 
very rich in minerals, and the climate and soil are 
favorable to European settlement. A good deal of 
it is tableland at a considerable elevation above the 
sea, with a dry and invigorating climate. It is 
abundantly supplied with water, and the soil is said 
to be extremely rich. Coffee, corn, rice, sugar, and 
cotton are among the crops that can be raised to 
advantage. Over this vast domain the company 
will exercise sufficient rights, although the ap- 
proval of the Colonial Secretary will be needed in 
certain cases. What the country needs is stable 
government, means of intercommunication, and 
ease of access. These will be supplied by the new 
company, which will put steamers on the Zambesi 
and complete the railroad now being built from the 
south. The British South Africa Company is the 
fourth of these great companies to which the British 
Government has delegated a part of its power and 
responsibility, the others being the North Borneo 
Company, the Royal Niger Company, and the East 
Africa Company. The English Government will 
secure some relief from its tremendous burdens by 
this delegation of authority; but, on the other 
hand, it lays itself open to the gravest possibilities 
of danger in many different quarters. Any one of 
these companies by injudicious action might in- 
volve the mother country in serious complications. 


* * 
ae 


- Several of the International Congresses held in 
connection with the Paris Exposition had to do 
with social science, and phases of the labor question 
naturally received much attention and discussion. 
Indeed, some of the Congresses were entirely de- 
voted to the consideration of matters affecting the 
working classes. We may mention the Congress 
on Workingmen’s Homes, in which some most 
thorough and valuable papers were read, certain to 
be of immense importance to all students of the 
subject when they finally come to be printed, as 
they will be. Another Congress discussed the 
question of Accidents to Workingmen, and the at- 
titude which the State may properly assume in 
compelling employers to provide insurance for 
their laborers against disability incurred in their 
services, the example of German legislation being, 
of course, mainly in view. To these Congresses is 
to be added one which certainly is of as much im- 
portance to working people as any of the others, 
viz., the Congress on Sunday Observance. This 
was presided over by the eminent economist, M. 
Léon Say, and received assurances of adherence 
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from Mr. Gladstone and President Harrison. 
While awaiting the publishing of the papers and 
debates, *+ will be of interest to our readers to see 
the two resolutions which the Congress adovted : 
**1, Sunday rest is possible in different degrees in a 
industries. Sunday is the day of greatest advantage to 
-workmen and employers alike, from the point of view both 
of the individual and the family, and it is well that the 
day of rest should be, so far as possible, the same for all. 

‘*2,. When Sunday rest is impossible for weighty reasons, 
technical or others, it ought to be made up for by other days 
of freedom from work, in such a way that the workingman 
shall have fifty-two days of rest in the year, at as regular in- 
tervals as possible. Such rest enables a man to do more and 
better work, since it aids in sustaining his vigor and renew- 
ing his physical force.”’ 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman follows a previous sta- 
tistical article on the wealth of the United States 
with a second one on the same subject in the 
November “Forum.” His conclusions are start- 
ling; and they are based on careful calculations 
which give the student the means of demonstrating 
the error, if error there be. He does not confine 
himself to general statements, but gives such facts 
in support of his statements as the Boston tax-list, 
a list showing seventeen men taxed on values 
assessed at sums varying from a million and three- 
, quarters to four millions and a half each, and a list 


of individual millionaires in the country—naming 


them—whose estimated estates run from twenty to 
a hundred and fifty million dollars each. He con- 
cludes that the concentration of wealth is greater 
in the United States than in Great Britain, the 
annual income of the richest hundred Americans 
being estimated at not less than $1,200,000, while 
in Great Britain the same average is less than half 
a million. Over against this fact is the correlative 
one that fully four-fifths of American households 
do not earn as much as $500 a year. Under the 
present system already seventy-five to eighty per 
cent. of the wealth of this country is in the control 
of 250,000 persons ; and “ within thirty years, the 
present methods of taxation being continued, the 
United States of America will be substantially 
owned by less than fifty thousand persons, consti- 
tuting less than one in five hundred of the adult 
male population.” Mr. Shearman makes no attack 
- upon the rich, and no appeal to the prejudice of 
the poor against their wealthier neighbors; his arti- 
cle is purely statistical and scientific. He suggests 
no remedies ; he acts merely as a reporter of facts. 
But it is evident that he has spared no pains to 
arrive at exactness in his report; and until our 
National Labor Bureau or our Census Bureau is 
able to furnish us with more exact statements, we 
think his paper must be regarded as in the nature 
of a statistical authority. The tendency toward 
concentration of wealth which it points out is con- 
firmed by some recent statistics of an analogous 
nature published in England. The article deserves, 
and doubtless will receive, careful attention from 
all students of modern sociological problems, and 
its conclusions ought to, and we trust will, arouse 
the interest of the general public, and excite a dis- 
cussion of the question, What are we going to do 
about it? 
* 
The State of Indiana is trying a very novel experi- 
ment in the way of securing books for the public 
schools: As we have before pointed out, the actual 
cost of a school-book in paper and presswork and 
binding is an insignificant item, and if a large 
number of copies are sold the cost of each copy is but 
slight. The State has taken advantage of this fact 
and has made a contract with a single syndicate to 
supply all the books for its public schools. In this 
way a reduction of sixty per cent. in the price of books 
has been effected. This action of the Legislature 
was precipitated by the public sentiment against 
the alleged ownership of the school boards by a 
Cincinnati publishing firm, and its popularity has 
been increased by the fact that a school-book Trust 
has been formed among the publishers. It is the 


State Board deems the best. 


public against the publishers. We have the people 
adopting the methods of a Trust in order to defeat 
a Trust. A Trust is generally a combination of pro- 
ducers to raise prices; here we have a combination 
of consumers to reduce prices. The consumers in 
this case are the general public, and act through 
the one organization which can represent them—the 
State Legislature. This is not the first time an 
American State has taken action in this matter. 
California has for the past five or six years taken 
the entire publication of the school-books into its 
own hands. This experiment, however, seems to 
have been a rash one, for the State now owns a 
costly plant for the publishing of certain books, and 
has thus tied itself down to the use of these books. 
Minnesota has gone at the question in a more con- 
servative way. The State makes contracts with 
different publishers to supply the book which the 
The publisher who 
disposes of, say, fifty thousand books in a single sale, 
without the intervention of agents or retailers, can 
of course afford to grant a great rebate from the 
usual prices. In Indiana the State contract, instead 
of being made with the best-known firms in the 
country, is made with an entirely new company 
organized for the purpose of obtaining these books. 
The plan has, then, its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages. The quality of the books is stated 
by publishers to be inferior to that of those which the 
school would use under the old system. Besides 
this, the action of the Legislature entirely prevents 
the publishers from canvassing the State of Indiana, 
suggesting to teachers new books and new meth- 
ods of education. There are a great many school- 
book agents in the country whose visits are an un- 


‘deniable educational advantage to the teachers, and 


the driving of these out of the State is possibly as 
much of a loss as the driving out of the agents 
whose work consists in the bribing of school boards 
is a gain. 

* * 


GENERAL News.—The General Committee of 
the World’s Fair project have finally determined— 
adopting the recommendations of the Committee 
on Site and Buildings reached at a meeting on 
Friday—not to include any part of Central Park in 
the site area. As now determined, the land used 
will include Riverside and Morningside Parks, the 
land between them, and that lying between 110th 
and 113th Streets, north of the Park. The sub- 
scriptions to the $5,000,000 Guarantee Fund now 
aggregate about $2,750,000.—The General Term 
of the Supreme Court of the United States has 
reversed the decision of the lower court in the 
Samuel J. Tilden will case. The decision holds that 
the trust for the public library was not properly con- 
stituted. The case, of course, will be carried to 
the Court of Appeals. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has received the munificent gift of $100 000 
from Mrs. Caroline Donovan, to be used for en- 
dowment of a chair of English Literature, or 
otherwise if the University prefer. The Univer- 


sity, it is understood, will apply the sum in the 


manner suggested by the donor. Work on the 
Nicaragua Canal was formally begun on October 
22. The convention of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union is being held in 
Chicago as we go to press. Ex-Secretary 
Thomas Bayard was married in Washington last 
Thursday to Miss Mary W. Clymer.— In the 
Cronin murder case in Chicago evidence has been 
introduced showing that Dr. Cronin met his death 
in the Carlson cottage. New evidence has come 
to light in the case, the clothing, surgical instru- 
ments, and cards of the victim having been dis- 
covered in a sewer.——Sir Henry James has made 
an elaborate argument before the Parnell Com- 
mission in behalf of the “ Times.” The sum of 
$400,000 was last week paid over by the Canadian 
provincial government to representatives of the 
Jesuit Order in Canada in settlement of claims to 


the estates seized by the Crown at the suppression 
of the Order nearly a century ago. A terrible 


blizzard raged in New Mexico last week. The loss 


of stock was great, trains were blockaded in the snow 
drift, and _ there was severe suffering, though no 
loss of life is reported. 


LIGHT ON TWO QUESTIONS. 


BD hocns elections of last Tuesday throw a clear light 

on two practical reforms which in their ulti- 
mate influence upon National politics are of more 
importance than any other questions which the 
parties are urging on the people. One of these 
reforms has already been carried into effect in a 
large number of States, but it has been predicted by 
the practical politicians that the actual working of 
the reform would demonstrate its failure. The Aus- 
tralian ballot system was tried in Massachusetts 
last Tuesday, and the results have been so marvel- 
ously satisfactory that every newspaper in Boston 
is enthusiastic in its eulogy. That the principles 
of the system were the only defensible principles 
was clear to all thinkers, or “‘ theorists,” before. If 
our democracy is not to deserve the epigram coined 
by the Boston “ Nationalist,” that “It is a govern- 
ment of money, by money, for money,” it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the printing and distributing 
of ballots shall be provided for by the public in- 
stead of by moneyed men and moneyed interests, and 
it is also necessary that every citizen shall vote free 
from inspection, and therefore free from intimidation 
and bribery. Yetthe practical politicians maintained, 
with much show of conviction, that the Australian 
system was “ complicated,” and would greatly delay 
and confuse the voting. That this objection has no 
force is now demonstrated. The New York “ Sun,” 
which opposed ballot reform, as well as temperance 
reform and tariff reform and railroad reform and 
labor reform and civil service reform, prints a let- 
ter from its Boston correspondent which speaks 
thus of the new system : 

‘*It cost the State nearly $20,000 to print the ballots and 
distribute them in the various precincts, 941 in number. .. . 
One very desirable feature of the Massachusetts voting ex- 
periment of this year was the absence of crowding, bulldoz- 
ing, and many other objectionable features of an exciting 
political contest, such as have been frequently noticed in 
some towns in this State. It was as quiet as a ministers’ 


meeting all over the State. The ward ‘heelers’ were con- 
Spicuous by their absence.”’ 


In conclusion the correspondent said : 


‘* Most of those who tried it wondered afterward how they 

ever got the impression that the Australian system was com- 
plicated and hard to learn. It proved as easy as falling off 
a log. ... Few voters approached the time limit of ten min- 
utes; the average time taken being from two to three min-_ 
utes.” 
It is the present system that is the cumbersome 
one, especially for those who, in local elections, 
select candidates according to their personal worth, 
and not party affiliations. It took the writer much 
more than a quarter of an hour to arrange his bal- 
lots last Tuesday, and no one of his acquaintances 
did it in less time than that. In another column 
we give a full account of the working of the new 
system in Boston, with diagrams which tell the 
whole at a glance. 

The other reform on which clear light was 
thrown last Tuesday is the reform which shall 
destroy the spoils system root and branch, and 
take the administrative offices of the Govern- 
ment entirely out of the political arena. The 
Christian Union has urged again and again that 
this reform, once accomplished, would not only 
immensely elevate and purify our politics, but 
would prove of the greatest practical advantage to 
political parties. Leading public men of all par- 
ties are constantly expressing in private their con- 
viction that the destruction of the patronage system 
would immensely simplify the management of par- 
ties. In our judgment the time has come when 
these gentlemen can afford to embody in public 
speech and public action what they are saying be- 
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hind the curtain. Every leading Republican whose 
explanation of the results of the election last week 
has been published assigned as the leading cause 
for the falling off of Republican strength in many 
States the dissatisfaction which always follows 
the distribution of offices on the part of a new 
Administration. We have said again and again 
that patronage costs parties a great deal more than 
they get out of it in the way of support. We are 
glad to find the leading men of the Republican 
party agreeing with us in this position, and as they 
are now the party in power, we ask them, not only 
for the good of the country, but in the interests 
of their own party, to destroy the spoils system 
root and branch. Now that the practical poli- 
ticians concede the injury it works the parties, 
there is Bp longer a shadow of a reason for its con- 
tinuance. 


POLITICIAN OR MANUFACTURER ? 


W* reprint elsewhere extracts from two speeches 

recently delivered at a gathering of manu- 
facturers, one by a well-known public man, and the 
other by an unknown man of business. The public 
man, taking it for granted that the end of life 
for the business men to whom he spoke was the 
making of money, preached the gospel of material- 
ism in its entirety; get and keep was the substance 
of his speech. The manufacturer, to whom his 
work meant something more than mere money- 
getting, and his life something more than mere 
money-saving, whether purposely or not, admin- 
istered a just and telling rebuke when he said that 
until man has learned that his duty is to serve, he 
will never be able to regulate industry or organize 
his life in this world on a true and lasting basis. 
The incident is significant ; it reveals the material- 
ism which has become the faith of a great many 
of our public men, and it reveals the fact that 
they preach the gospel of materialism as something 
which will appeal most powerfully to their constitu- 
ents. The air is full of this gospel. It is preached 
in our schools, where children are too often taught 
that success is the end of life ; in our Sunday-schools, 
where the reward of righteousness is too often 
position and money ; in our churches, where wealth 
too often outweighs character in influence; in our 
highest legislative bodies, where the aim of national 
activity too often held up as supreme is commercial 
supremacy. 

This country is already rich, and bound to be- 
come richer ; soil and sky, river and lake, meadow 
and mine, are leagued together to make it prosper- 
ous. The youngest of the family of nations, it has 
inherited the greatest fortune, and, instead of play- 
ing the prodigal, has become the shrewdest and 
keenest financier of them all. Its instincts are for 
practical success; its fortune compels it to give 
large attention to practical affairs; its future is 
pledged to the maintenance and development of 
vast enterprises. Is the gospel of materialism 
likely to be a gospel of grace and salvation to such 
a country? Is it not likely to make its strength 
weakness by so specializing its work as to limit its 
real development, and make its civilization partial 
and imperfect? Money is a noble servant, but an 
ignoble master; he who uses it aright enriches him- 
self in dividing his prosperity ; he who serves it im- 
poverishes himself by adding tohis store. There are 
men who convert themselves into stocks and bonds, 
and at the end failure stands written across the whole 
life—failure to become a complete man, failure to get 
the joy out of life, failure to enter into that larger life 
of the world which is the inspiration and stimulus 
of all noble souls, failure to get the mastery of the 
world and impart a nobler impulse to it. In like 
manner a nation may fail in spite of incalculable 
wealth and unbroken prosperity—fail to lead the 
world into better ways and toward higher aims, 
fail to be a spiritual as well as a material force 
fail to stand for those things which feed the souls 


of men as well as those things which feed their bodies. 
It is not enough for us to be the richest of nations ; 
we may be that and yet fail ignominiously in spite 
of our fortune. The money will turn to ashes in 
our hands unless there comes with it that power 
of character which diverts its latent evil and devel- 
ops its latent good. If we are to be simply bigger 
than other countries; if the sum of our greatness is 
to be expressed in the figures which foot up the 
columns of our possessions, then the hardship and 
anguish of the early settlement of the continent, and 
the sacrifice and struggle that have been our later 
lot, have been in vain. The sorrows of Plymouth 
and Jamestown, the bloodshed of Bunker Hill 
and Gettysburg, will have accomplished nothing 
worthy if out of the soil in which they were 
sown there spring only larger crops. If the Na- 
tion is to realize the dreams of those whose voices 
rang like trumpet tones in the earlier days, it must 
be a mighty force for the moral and social regener- 
ation of the world ; it must stand, not only for the 
freedom of men, but for the nobili‘y of men ; it 
must use its power, not to aggrandize itself, but to 
repress injustice and set the seal of a new states- 
manship on the policy of the nations; it must stand 
for character, intelligence, spiritual leadership. It 
must be something more than a nation bigger and 
richer than its neighbors ; it must be the hope and 
inspiration of those noble souls, the world over, who 
are looking and longing for a diviner human soci- 
ety than has yet appeared on the earth. 

There are hosts of Americans who love this 
nobler America and will accept no lesser country in 
its place; who believe that there are better things 
than money-getting and nobler achievements than 
money-saving, though they do not undervalue 
these ; who see clearly that America will never do 
her true work until she becomes, in Dante’s phrase, 
“a spiritual splendor.” There are others, however, 
who see nothing but the day and the dollar. Too 
many of our public men are the preachers of the 
gospel of materialism; one looks in vain in their 
speeches for any vision of that America which 
shall stand for truth, justice, and the spiritual life 
of man in the world. So long as materialism per- 
vades our politics, so long must they be full of 
ignoble methods and corruption ; the gospel of ma- 
terialism is certain to bring forth its fruits. The 
manufacturer’s rebuke is a rebuke to a very 
large class of politicians of both parties. They 
are blind leaders of the blind, and they will never 
discern the mission of the Nation until they learn 
that it is better to give than to receive, and that the 
greatest of the nations shall be, not that which 
masters the world, but that which serves it. 


THE PREACHER’S FUNCTION. 


RCHDEACON FARRAR’S article on “‘ Mod- 
ern Claims upon the Pulpit,”’ in the November 
“Forum,” may possibly raise in some other quarters 
the question which it appears to have raised in the 
mind of the New York “ Evening Post,” which quite 
agrees with the Archdeacon as to the limitations 
which he puts upon the pulpit, but asks, What does 
the Archdeacon leave for the pulpit to do? 

The Archdeacon lays emphasis on preachiny as 
“almost a distinctive ordinance of Christianity.” 
But he cautions the preacher against the “ autocratic 
dogmatism ” which was pardonable when the clergy 
constituted the only learned profession, but is so no 
longer. He reminds the preacher that the infalli- 
bility of his profession is refuted by the “ enormous 
aggregate of sermon instruction which has been 
devoted to the service of exploded errors, blas- 
phemous fables, and dangerous deceits.” He 
warns him especially off from the domain of science 
and of Biblical criticism. ‘“ Let all ignorant and 
unscientific teachers,” he says, “abdicate at once 
their insolent pretensions to decide ex cathedra on 


new scientific discoveries and theories.” He pro- 


nounces them “wholly incompetent to pronounce 


any opinion” upon such questions. He is equally 
vigorous in forbidding the clergy to be dogmatic on 
questions of Biblical criticism. “The fact that a 
man is a clergyman gives him no right whatever to 
pronounce an opinion on such questions as the dates 
of various Psalms, or the authenticity of Daniel, or 
the time at which this or that prophet wrote, of 
whether the whole books of Isaiah and Zechariah 
were written by single authors, or the Mosaic origin 
of the Book of Deuteronomy, or the genuineness of 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter or of the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark.” What, exclaims the news- 
paper reviewer of this article—what, then, is left? 

All is left which Christ gave to his disciples in 
his commission: “Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” Com- 
prehensive as this commission is, it excludes a 
great many topics of popular interest. 

Christ was not an instructor in science, physical 
or metaphysical. It excludes science. 

He was not a teacher of political economy. It 
excludes politics. 

He taught no theories respecting the origin or — 
awthorship of the books current among the Hebrew 
;oonle. It excludes literary criticism. 7 

He took no part in the ecclesiastical parties and 
disputes of his time. It excludes sectarian the- 
ology. 

Science, politics, literary criticism, possibly even 
sectarian theology, have their place in the curricu- 
lum of a universal learning; but that place is not. 
in the pulpit. And whenever the preacher turns 
aside to teach science, to lead in politics, to be.an 
instructor in literary criticism, even though it be 
Biblical literary criticism, he departs from the 
work given him by his Master, and loses, and de- 
serves to lose, his grip on the life of the people. 
The scientific lecture, the political stump speech, 
the literary instruction, may attract and even in- 
struct an audience; but the church is converted 
into an audience room, the pulpit into a rostrum, 
the preacher into a lecturer, and the worshiping 


congregation into an audience more or less intel- 


lectually interested and instructed, but not spirit- 


ually edified. 


What did Christ teach? Two things chiefly— 
righteousness and grace; or, to put it more theo- 
logically, he taught the duties that men owe to 
their brother men, and he taught them the help that 
the All-Father gives his children in fulfilling those 
duties. Most, if not all, of his teaching may be 
grouped under one or the other of these two heads. 
And these give abundant field for the work of the 
minister. Let him take, for example, the Golden 
Rule—the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself; or the more exacting Christian law, Love 
one another as I have loved you—the law of self- 
sacrifice. Let him apply this law to all the sarious 
relationships of life; let him show how it will solve 
public questions in the State, industrial questions in 
society, domestic questions in the household, personal 
questions in the individual life ; let him undertake, 
not merely to inspire his congregation with general 
sentiments of benevolence, or to solicit their mani-. 
festation through the contribution box, but also to 
make the sentiment of benevolence intelligent, and 
to show how it may be brought to bear on all life’s 
problems, and he will have a field for both his 
study and his teaching sufficiently large to make 
him quite content to relegate science to the 
scientists, law to the lawyers, politics to the states- 
men, Biblical criticism to the professors of literature, 
and sectarian theology—to those who can find 
nothing more important to attend to. It is true 
that such a course will sometimes lead him apparent- 
ly to invade the realm of social science, of law, of 
politics, of Biblical criticism, possibly even of 
dogmatic theology; but his object will always dis- 
tinguish his work from that of the lecturer ; for his 
object will always be to inspire men to love one 
another and to teach them how to do it, and this is 
always an essentially religious object. 
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Or he may take the other side of Christ’s teach- 
ing; he may preach the Gospel. He may tell them 
of a God who vouchsafes to help his children to be 
men, and to serve each other in manly fashion. To 
a people perplexed and disheartened by the prob- 
lems and the real or seeming failures of life, the 
minister may bring the disclosure of a helpful God ; 
show them how this God lifts off from them the 
burden of yesterday’s sins, makes them strong 
through the discipline of to-day’s experiences, and 
inspires them with strength for to-morrow’s duties. 
He may bring to them the cheer and hope that are 
born of an unfailing faith and love. He may be a 


ray of sunshine in darkened lives; a voice of cour- 


age to the fainting and the weary; a hand reached 
out to lift-up such as have fallen by the way. And 
as he will find, in applying Christ’s law to. all the 
intricate relationships of modern society, abundant 
demand for all his intellectual and moral activities, 
so in bringing new hope from the God of all hope 
to imprisoned captives, he will find abundant de- 
mand for all his spiritual activities. He who does 
this work efficiently and well will never lack for 
either pulpit themes nor for congregations to listen 
attentively to his words and bless him for their 
utterance. 


PRESBYTERIAN CREED REVISION. 


E deomnpse who have feared to have any revision of 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith lest some 
slight changes might satisfy the Church, and the 
revised creed be regarded as more obligatory be- 
cause of the revision, will find their fears somewhat 
allayed by reading the report in another column of 
the discussion in the New York Presbytery on 
Revision. On the contrary, those who have feared 
to have any change made in the Standards lest 
they should be swept away altogether will find in 
that report some confirmation of their fears. There 
is not in the country a more influential Presbytery, 
nor one which is more in touch with the whole 
movement of modern thought and life, or more 
likely, by its sentiments, to reflect the trend of 
‘thought and feeling throughout the Presbyterian 
Church. It is probably in advance of other Presby- 
teries, but indicates the direction in which they 
are moving. The minority against revision was 
very small—15 against to 67 in favor. We may 
add that it did not make up in weight what it 
lacked in numbers. It included but one promi- 

nent scholar, Dr. Shedd, and one prominent pastor, 
Dr. Worrall. Only four elders voted against 
revision, and each one of the four voted on the 
opposite side from his pastor, so that not a 
single church in the Presbytery cast a solid vote, 
representing both pastor and laymen, in the 
negative. On the other hand, in favor of revis- 
ion are not only such well-known representa- 
tives of a catholic faith as Drs. Parkhurst and 
Paxton, but all the professors in Union Theological 
Seminary except Dr. Shedd, and such pre-eminently 
conservative theologians as Drs. Howard Crosby, 


John Hall, and A. T. Schauffler. The real division 


in the Presbytery was one which does not appear 


in the action taken, though it is intimated in some 


of the addresses reported. This is not upon the 
question whether there shall be any change in the 
Standards, but upon the question whether that 
can be made adequately by any mere revision, or 
whether what the age calls for is a new creed. 
Can we be content with a sixteenth century ex- 
pression of a nineteenth century faith? To that 


question the Presbytery replies, No! by a vote of 


67 to 15. Can we retain that creed modified as an 
expression of our faith? or must we substitute for 
the ancient expression one of our own formulating ? 
On that question the Presbytery is divided. 

We suspect that the tendency in the Church is 
toward the more radical view; that Dr. Thomp- 
son expresses what is the experience of a consider- 
able and probably increasing number of persons. 


“At first I thought these difficulties could be re- 
moved by revision, but the more I have thought of 
it, and the longer I have heard the discussion, the 
surer I am that no revision will meet the demands 
of the hour.” 
is any man of equal prominence and influence in 
the Church who could or would say, “ At first I 
thought that it would be necessary to substitute a 
new creed for the old one, but the more I have 
thought about it, and the longer I have heard the 
discussion, the surer I am that amere revision will 
suffice to meet the demands of the hour.” Certain 
it is that no mere minor changes will satisfy the 


growing element within the Presbyterian Church. 


The suggestions heard six months or a year 
ago, to the effect that some verbal modifica- 
tions in minor points may be desirable, are 
swept wholly and irrecoverably into the past 
by the frank declarations of such men as Dr. 
McCosh and Dr. Schaff that the Confession is 
deficient in not containing any adequate and ex- 
plicit statement of the love of God or the universal 
provision of divine grace. Nothing that fails to 
declare that God is love, nothing that leaves in the 
Confession any statement seemingly in contradiction 
to that simple article of faith, will, or ought to, 
give satisfaction to the demands of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era. For ourselves, we so 
fully share in the dread vf elaborate theological 
discussions, such as would be necessarily involved 
by undertaking to form a new creed, that we are 
still of the opinion, which we have heretofore ex- 
pressed, that the wisest thing for the Presbyterian 
Caurch to do would be to abolish subscription to 
the Confession altogether—thus going back to the 
design of its founders—to let it stand as a monu- 
ment marking the historical and traditional faith of 
the Church, and to measure the soundness of min- 
isters and elders in their formal allegiance to Christ 
and his Church by their personal expression of their 


| faith in their own words and by their own lives. 


SPECTATOR. 


Of the two wasps which the Spectator tried to let 
out of his study window one morning, the first sailed off 
with the greatest good sense and comprehension of the 
situation, while the other made ineffectual dives about 
the sides of the sash, and was some time in finding 
her way out. Possibly she was thinking of something 
else at the time—had some other end in view—but it 
looked exceedingly like stupidity, for she had been ap- 
parently trying to get out for half an hour before. 
There is certainly a difference of will-power, if not of 
intelligence, among flies. We all know that some are 
more persevering than others, and will accomplish 
their object or perish in the attempt. The bee we hold 
to be an intelligent insect. 

** How skillfully she builds her cell, 

' How neat she spreads her wax !” | 
But an individual bee, according to Sir John Lubbock, 
can show herself very inefficient, blundering, and un- 
successful. Of the caterpillars the Spectator knocks 
off his favorite vine every morning, some will turn 
round at once and begin to climb the trellis to get at 
the plant again, while others will be much disconcerted 
and linger about in an undecided way, till fate, in the 
form of a kerosene shower, overtakes them. 

The quality we are pleased to call instinct is, no 
doubt, the chief stock-in-trade with which animals and 
insects begin. But is it not possible that this stock 
may be increased by proper husbanding or decreased 
by improper, that it is affected by circumstances, and 
subject to conditions as human instinets are? Is there 
not some room for growth even in the endowments of 
a caterpillar? Who knows ? 


* 


The Spectator sat some time ago under an oak tree 
which presently became the caravansary for a score or 
more of woodpeckers. There seemed to be several 
families. There were big ones and little ones—some 
quite young—and it looked a good deal like a training 
school, for the small ones made short flights from the 
tree to the ground, and the elders looked on and super- 
intended the exercise. A vacant rocking-chair stood 


We doubt somewhat whether there. 


‘| eanny about a humming-bird’s eyes. 


under the tree, and at one time six young birds were 
perched on the rounds of this chair, pecking away as if 
their lives depended on it. This was instinct, clearly. 
Nobody had told them to do that. And, indeed, after 
a time, an old bird flew down and sent them away, 
chattering awhile first as if to explain to them that 
there was no use in pecking at painted and varnished 
wood. The Spectator knows, however, that quite old 
woodpeckers—old and wary enough to keep well out of 
harm’s way—do sometimes peck at painted and var- 
nished and even gilded wood, beating on the top of a 
flag-pole till the very rafters ring, or under the eaves 
with the incessancy of an enchanted hammer. 


* * = 


A serious mistake in nest-building once came under 
the notice of the Spectator, of the kind recently men- 
tioned in some of the newspapers as having been 
observed by Mr. Lowell. A loop of twine used in the 
making of the nest had been left so loose that one of 
the young birds became entangled in it, and when the 
time came to fly found himself bound fast. There 
would have been a sad tragedy in that little home but 
for human interference, and, as it was, the young bird 
nearly perished before the cause of its distress was dis- 
covered. Now, the bird who built that nest was not a 
careful builder. The Spectator found other loose ends 
on carefully examining the structure after the family 
had left. Perhaps, poor little home-maker! it was 
because there was too scanty provision of the proper 
material, and she had to do her best with what she had. 
Perhaps a short string would have pleased her better, 
but she could get only this. Still, we can hardly give 
her the benefit of this theory, for an examination of a 
number of other nests showed that long strings are 
often used in nest-building, but in most instances they 
are so closely inwoven with the other materials that there 
is no danger of an accident like this. The conclusion 
seems reasonable that the builder of this nest was less 
skillful, or less thorough, or less interested in her work 
than her sisters in general are. 


The humming-bird is certainly a little barbarian in 
matters of taste. He will always seek out the bright- 
est scarlet flowers the garden contains, and, return to 
them again and again. Indeed, the Spectator has*seen 
him (the same one) come back time after time during 
an entire morning to the same single red geranium 
blossom, till it must certainly have been drained dry of 
all its honey, and this while abundance of brilliant yel- 
low and white flowers, honey-secreting also, surrounded 
it. Many months of somewhat close observation have 
confirmed the opinion that this tropically brilliant creat- 
ure prefers the warmest and gayest of colors, and a 
crude orange red among these. Another thing he will 
do, however, which proves that color is not his only 
attraction to the red geranium. He will force open a 
tightly closed bud and seem to get infinite satisfaction 
out of the contents, underdone and scanty though it 
would seem they must be. He will do this, indeed, some- 
times before going to the open blossom, and in doing it 
he materially advances the blooming of the plant. So 
frequently has this happened under the Spectator’s 
observation that the thought suggests itself that insects 
and birds may in other cases help solve the problem of 
the old nursery song, : 


‘** Tell me when a bud 
Changes to a rose.’’ 


* 
* 


A humming-bird at rest is a pretty picture. He is 
fond of sitting on a wire or some invisible support so 
that he looks as if poised in mid-air. The Spectator 
succeeded not long ago in getting very near one. His 
feelings (the bird’s) had been much ruffled by a fight 
over a scarlet blossom, and, while slowly composing 
himself on the wire fence, he paid no attention to the 
stealthily approaching Spectator. His rumpled feath- 
ers puffed him up to a prodigious extent, and his eyes 
gleamed maliciously. There is always something un- 
The proportion 
of white seems unnecessarily large, and on this occa- 
sion the expression was positively impish. 


* * 
* 


There is a fascination about the observation of life in 
nature—so great a fascination that to the Puritan-born 
conscience it seems almost a temptation. Very easily, 
indeed, it may be made to satisfy the mind and fill the 
thoughts, so that matters of ordinary concern become 
seemingly unimportant. Project yourself through the 


é 
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microscope into some new world of animated interests, 
and it is not difficult to forget the world at your elbows. 
Invite yourself to some lively assembly of ants or 
brilliant butterfly ball, and you forego without grief a 
good deal of human society. Get to the point where 
you can hear the bluebells ring, and you are indifferent 
about joining the new musical club. If the rare seed 
sent you from across the world comes; up and thrives, 
what matter whether stock is up or down, or what the 
critics made of your last book ? 

“TT eare not, Fortune, what you me deny : 

You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky,”’ 
the Spectator of nature is wont to sing, and perhaps a 
little too nonchalantly. 

Is there not also to be discerned (peering through 
the mental microscope) a grain of pitying superiority 
to the man who does not share your tastes? Mary 
Lamb’s complaint, expressed by her brother, that the 
Wordsworths thought a dweller in towns had scarce a 
soul to be saved, was not perhaps quite unreasonable. 
But why search out the serpent in a garden of delights ? 
We are surely not obliged to listen to his voice. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM. 


By R. L. BripGMAn. 


ig Australian system of voting had its first trial 

at the State election in Massachusetts on Tues- 
day of last week. It has proved a complete success, 
and the circumstances of the passage of the law and 
of its operation at the election will be of interest 
all over the country, for, in the light of the great 
success which marked the trial of the system here, 
it is not possible that the other States of the Union 
will fail to adopt it as soon as possible, unless the 
corrupt forces of politics are stronger than those on 
the side of peace and justice. 

The law providing for the use of the system of 
secret voting which has come to be known by the 
name of “ Australian”? was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of 1888. But little had been heard of it 
before the measure was introduced into the Legisla- 
ture. Several orders and petitions were offered as 
a basis of action; and outside influences came 
promptly to its support. The City Council of Bos- 
ton presented a petition for the passage of the law, 
and Representative Hayes, of Lynn, offered the 
order of inquiry, which was the real foundation of 
the bill which was reported, and his name is asso- 
ciated closely with the law. Mr. Richard H. Dana 
and others who were not members of the Legislature 
co-operated from the outside. Committee hearings 
were given. Representatives of both the great po- 
litical parties appeared in favor of the proposed 
change. Only one man came to oppose, and the 
testimony which was offered in favor of the system 
was so convincing that before the hearings were 
ended he was actually making suggestions how the 
bill could be improved, and seemed to be entirely 
converted. With this entire lack of opposition to 
the principles of the bill as a whole, it had a smooth 
passage through both branches of the Legislature, 
and the only arguments offered during the debate 
were directed toward the improvement of minor 
features of the bill. It was approved to take effect 
at the election of 1889. At the last session of the 
Legislature further improvements, which had been 
suggested during the year, were incorporated into 
the law, and so it was as perfect as could be devised 
when the time came for its trial at the late State 
election. 

Three purposes shaped the drawing of the law. 
In the first place, it was desired to put all of the ex- 
pense of the election upon the State and upon the 
municipalities. The theory was that, as the elec- 
tion was for the public good, the public should pay 
the bills. With the payment of the expenses by 
the public would go great advantages. In the first 
place, it would remove the fast-growing reproach 
to our electoral system that none but rich men 
could be candidates for office, because no poor man 
could afford the expense of a campaign. Owing to 
the outlay of money by the rich candidates, there 
had grown up great abuses about the polling-places. 
Every voter under the old system has been familiar 
with the gangs of rough men who infested the 
polls, soliciting votes, obstructing access to the 
ballot-box, smoking, and making the air filthy with 
their exhalations and their rough language. The 
scenes about the polls are too familiar to the mind 
of every one to need to be recalled. At the best, 
they were repulsive to the sensitive, and often they 
were full of violence, especially in the lowest pre- 
cincts of the large cities, so that the presence of a 


strong force of police was needed to preserve order. 
To abolish these scenes was another purpose of the 
bill, under the general head of putting the expense 
upon tke public. : 

Now, how did the new law succeed in attaining 
its first object? The expense of printing the bal- 
lots and distributing them to the different polling- 
places is borne by the State, and the several munici- 
palities pay the local expenses for buildings and 
election officials. None of the outlay is put upon 
the candidates. They have not been assessed for 
the bills of the printer. They have not been 
compelled to pay for the services of the gangs of 
ballot-distributers, who often, under the pretense 
of legitimate work, would practically levy black- 
mail upon a candidate if he did not employ him. 
One of the candidates at the late election has told me, 
since it was over, that if it had not been for the law 
he would have been obliged to pay out ae much as 
three hundred dollars to satisfy the men who wanted 
to bleed him for money for alleged services on elec- 
tion day, under the threat that if he did not give 
them the money they would do what they could to 
defeat him. These blackmailers and hangers-on, 
who did more than all the rest of the voters to make 
the polls a place of filth and violence, have had no 
employment this year. Their occupation has been 
cut out from under them. In some of the precincts 
they have hung about the sidewalk in front of the 
polls, doubtless partly from force of habit. But there 
was nothing for them to do. They were of no 
account. They had no inducement to dog the steps of 


the polls. It was an object difficult to secure under 
the old law. Ingenious men have offered elaborate 
devices to our State Legislature for the purpose of 
preventing fraudulent voting and for guaranteeing 
that every vote shall be counted for the candidate 
for whom it was cast. But no one who has wit- 
nessed the working of this law will doubt for an 

instant that it is to be very effective in this respect, 

as it is in both of the other main objects for which 

it was introduced. The voter is absolutely in 

secret. The polling-places are so arranged that he 

is safe from all inspection as he marks his ballot. 

The employer who would have his employee vote 

as he dictates can have no assurance that the ballot 

will be marked according to his will. The would- 

be briber cannot be sure that “the goods.are de- 

livered,” if he agrees to pay a certain price for them. 
He will be slow to make any bargain whose fullfill- 

ment he cannot prove, and so the polls will be 

purer. There is no possible doubt, from what was 

seen here Tuesday, that the voters have been left 

untrammeled to a remarkable degree. So far as 

appears, the law has been most successful in secur- — 
ing its three great objects. 

For the benefit of those who have not seen 
the voting under the new system, nor read a 
description, a few words upon that point may be 
timely. The polling-place is divided by a rail 
into two parts. Behind the rail are the officials 
and the ballot-box. Fastened against the wall, 
also inside the rail, is the shelf, with compart- 
ments in number according to the number of 

voters in the precinct, 


Z | | 7A to mark their ballots. 
Y | ZY In some places the 
ZY ( ) Y entrance behind the 
ZY SHELVES FOR MARKING’ BARLOTS Z| vail for the voters was 
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FLOOR PLAN OF A VOTING-PLACE, 


the voters and to thrust ballots upon them. The 
polls at every precinct were orderly and quiet to a 
remarkable degree. In no other respect has the 
change wrought by the new system been so apparent. 
The aspect of the ward-rooms has been thoroughly 
changed. Now it will no longer be repulsive to the 
most sensitive to come to the pollsand vote. There 
is no disorder. Roughs are no longer hanging 
about the doors. The atmosphere inside of the 
room is pure and the people are quiet. Where 
several policemen were a necessity, now one is 
ample, and he has nothing to do but to help along 
the movements of the election machinery. 

The second object of the Australian system was 
to secure the benefit of an educated ballot to the 
State as far as possible. The fact that the voter 
must mark by his own effort the names of the candi- 
dates he votes for, compels him to give at least a 
passing thought to the name he marks, even it is 
no more than to see that it has his party label. 
But in many cases there will be more thought than 
that, for all of the men on the head of the ticket he 
will know something about by reputation, and he 
may hesitate to vote for a man by direct act, when 
he would vote for him when all he had to do was to 
put the ticket into the box just as it was printed. 
Now the voter is compelled to think upon what he 


is doing, and to that extent his vote is intelligent 


more than the vote under the old system. 
The third object of the Australian ballot was to 
make it perfectly free to every voter, so that there 


could be no intimidation, no bribery, no pressure of — 


any sort. It was hoped to abolish all corruption at 


are ample directions 
in print of how to 
proceed, with copies 
of the legal penalty for violating the law. A pencil 
is fastened by a long string to the wall, so that no 
one need borrow. There, in his secrecy, he puts an 
X against the name of the candidate he wishes to 
vote for. The different candidates are arranged 
alphabetically under the designation of the office, 
and each one is giver the name of his party. After 
he has marked the names of the candidates he 
wishes to vote for, the voter goes to the ballot-box, 
gives his name, and, when it has been checked 
upon the list, he puts his ballot into the box and 
comes away. He is not allowed to bring a ballot 
away with him. He can have another ballot if he 
spoils the first, but he cannot have more than three 
in all, and he must return each one which he has 
spoiled to the clerk. He can have ten minutes for | 
the marking of his ballot, if no one wishes to use 
the compartment ; but if there is a pressure, then 
only five minutes are allowed. The simple pur- 
pose of the machinery is to secure a secret and 
rapid ballot. This has created the impression 
that there is something very complicated about it. 
But the reverse is true. The whole operation 
is very simple. For the cut illustrating the 
arrangement of the polling-place we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the New York “Times.” The 
process of voting is so simple that the cut explains 
itself. We also append a specimen of a ballot, 


which will show the perfect simplicity of the sys- 
tem of marking, and the provision made for voting 
a name not on any of the regular tickets. The 
specimen here given is taken from the Boston 
Globe.” 
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A SPECIMEN BALLOT. 
GOVERNOR, P 


. - Vote for ONE. 
JOHN BLACKMER—of Springfield Prohibition 


JOHN Q. A. BRACKETT—ot Artington Republican) 


WILLIAM B. RUSSELL—ot Cambridge Democratic, 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, Vote for ONE. 
JOHN W. CORCORAN of clinton Democratic! 
WILLIAM H. HAILE—ot Springtietad Republican) 
BENJAMIN P. STURTEVANT-ot Prokibition, 


SECRETARY, Wote for ONE. 


GRORGE D. CRITTENDEN—of Bucktand Prohibition) 


WILLIAM N. OSGOOD—of Boston Democratic! 
HENRY B. PEIRCE—of Abington Republican) 
V. Meigs, of Coriell. x 
TREASURER, Vote for ONE. 
GEORGE A. MARDEN—ot Lowen ‘Republican 
EDWIN L. MUNN—ot Holyoke 


FREDERICK WING-ot Prohibition 


Vote for ONE. 
Prohibition 


CHARLES R. LADD—ot Springtied Republican 


AUDITOR, 


WILLIAM H. GLEASON—of Boston 


WILLIAM D. T. TREPRY—ot Marblehead Democratic 


of Bot. |x 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Vote for ONE. 
ALLEN CORFIN—of Nantucket Prohibition) 


BLISHA B. MAYNARD-of Springfield ‘Democratic 
ANDREW J. WATERMAN-of Pittsfield Republican x 


ans 


Before the law was tried, much care was taken to 
instruct the people. The Ballot Act League was 
formed for the purpose of giving public addresses. 
Sample ballots were printed and distributed over 
the State by the political committees and by the 
League. Whatever could be done by way of pre- 
liminary instruction was not overlooked, and when 
it came to the trial the people voted as if they had 
always been accustomed to it. The new system 
was a surprising success. Not a word has been 
said to the contrary by any one who observed its 
workings. Every one is greatly pleased with it. 
It has transformed the aspect of our voting-places. 
It has made them orderly and quiet. It has sud- 
denly lifted our elections out of the mire in which 
they have long wallowed to the disgrace of our 
institutions and to the despair of our good citizens. 
At its very first trial the new system has proved its 
complete adaptation to the purposes for which it 
was intended. Our citizens are charmed with it, 
and the man who would return to the old method 
has not been found. When one thinks upon the 
great change which has been wrought, it is nothing 
short of wonderful. ‘The passage of the law, in 
the first place, without any opposition, was a mar- 
vel, and now the incredible chain of events is fin- 
ished by the notable success of the system in prac- 
tice. People who have not seen the system cannot 
- realize how sudden and thorough is the revolution 
which has been wrought. It is a change which 
might well have been worth the price of long agita- 
tion and the spending of countless treasure. The 
fact that it has been secured with so little agitation 
may lead the people to cherish it less than they 
ought. But it is a law which may well be guarded 
as sacredly as the most popular of our institutions. 
It is a powerful force on the side of law and order. 
It is the foe of oppression, of corruption, of intimi- 
dation, and of the power of wealth in politics. It 
defends the rights of the poor, and makes elections 
agreeable to the rich. Itis fair to all and unjust 
_to none. It must spread by its own merit soon to 
all the States of our Nation, and it will stay until 
something better takes its place. It is not possible 


for the old system to survive wherever this has 
been tried or where its fame has spread. 


and his gauge of success in human endeavor. 


MANUFACTURER VS. POLITICIAN. 


bie ideal politician—the true statesman—should 
represent the best element of his constituency 
and the best thought of that element. He should 
be an avant-courier of a new and brighter to-mor- 
row—the first to herald it and the warmest to wel- 
come it. Is it not so? 

But what asad contrast to this ideal is presented 
by the average politician of to-day! Never was 
this contrast more vividly brought to light than at 
the annual banquet given by the Carriage Builders’ 
National Association at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 
evening of October 17 last. Witness the following. 

The Hon Frank Hiscock, of Syracuse, United 
States Senator, with imposing presence and trumpet 
voice, announced as follows his views of humanity 
He 
said (we quote from a stenographic report in the 
“Carriage Monthly’’): 


“This is a material age—and I believe in\material- 
ism—the age of work, progress. The accumulation of 
wealth and intelligence is what every man —every one 
who is a man—should require as his aim and his pur- 
pose in life. [I am one of those, sir, who believe in the 
accumulation of wealth. I am not a communist, and 
do not believe in scattering it. I believe that every 
man should achieve for himself all that he can in that 
direction—for in it flows prosperity, progress, the eleva- 
tion of the people, education, the arts, and all that we 
_ and all that elevates us above the savage and the 

rute. 


Such were the Hon. Mr. Hiscock’s views. But 
they met with no sympathetic response on the part 
of the majority of his hearers. Indeed, there was 
no applause from any one. On the contrary, his 
words challenged a muttered dissent, the echoes of 
which are still resounding. 

Luckily, one of the orators of the carriage trade, 
Mr. G. H. Burrows, of Cincinnati, was the very 
next speaker at the dinner referred to, and he gave 
voice to the prevailing sentiment of those present 
in a pointed response, followed by rousing applause 
that was a better rebuke than hisses could have 
been. Mr. Burrows said: 


“Trusts are not to be denounced, and I am not 
denouncing them. The day may come, my friends, 
when what is in ‘Looking Backward’ may be true. 
But never, never shall we regulate industry, or social 
life, or anything that we have to do with on this mundane 
sphere, by beginning at the top and organizing it out of 
imperfect material ; never, so long as in our school- 
houses boys are taught that the whole end of life is to 
get, and that all they are to subtract and divide for is 
to know how much money they can get; never, until 
man has learned that the duty of life is to serve ; until 
every man knows and feels and acknowledges that he 
is here on this footstool for no other purpose than to see 
how much and how well he can serve his brother man. 

‘* When each individual here is rectified in this way, 
the day may come when an association of well-organized, 
pure, cleanly hearts shall gather together to see how 
well each may serve the other by a combination of 
interests, in any industry we may select ; and the day 
will then surely come. when every wrong will be righted, 
and the world will be truth-lighted as Eden was of old.” 
[ Prolonged applause. | 


Certainly, in this contest of oratory, it was the 
manufacturer who represented the ideal politician— 
the statesman, the wise teacher of the principles of 


social relations and duties ; while the other stood for 


the modern application of the term in its worse 
sense. Ww. W. H. 


AN UNKNOWN CORRESPONDENT. 


FRIEND of The Christian Union writes as 

follows: I have recently moved into a new 
home, and last month, while we were still at work 
getting things to rights, my wife received the follow- 
ing letter, written in a delicate feminine hand, in 
the most feminine manner, and on the most femi- 
nine letter paper : 

** MonpDaAy. 

“ My dear Friend, I am at last settled, and wish you 
could look in and see. all my pretty new furniture, ete. 
Did I tell you of my latest purchases ?—a ‘ Colonial 
Rocker’ and the loveliest new desk—both for my room 
and each bargains. I will try to give a faint idea how 
they look. Here is the Rocker, which was only $7.00. 
[ Here, run in with the writing, was a free-hand sketch. | 
Did you ever hear of anything so cheap? And the 
desk—in sixteenth century style [Here another rough 
sketch] I aim just in love with—cost but $14.00. 

‘“‘] can see you open your eyes, and exclaim, ‘Where 
did she get them?’ They came from ’s large fur- 
niture store, — West — St. You’d better send right 
down for one of them at least—the number of the desk 
is 5,940. 

“Go there without fail, and you will doubtless find 
many other things you want. f shane all over and 
found no one with the tasteful assortment Mr. has. 

‘“ Write soon. Yours as ever, C. 


“P.S. By the way, the ‘John Alden Rocker’ you 
asked me to get you comes from the same _ house. 
Please make your selection from the plushes inclosed— 
for the seat and head cushion.” [Inclosed were three 
scraps of different colored plush. ] | 

I was away at the time this letter arrived. Upon 
my return my wife handed it to me, with the in- 
quiry: “ Do you know who ‘C.’ is ?” : 

I read the letter and replied, “No; haven’t an 
idea.” 

“ Read it again, please.” 

As I read it the second time, light gradually 
broke in upon me. It was a perfect thing in the 
way of a skillfully devised lithographed advertise- 
ment! “ Did you get caught?” I asked. 

“Completely. You see, it happened to be so 
timely. I went to ’s to try and trace from 
him who the writer was. He wrote it himself.” 


A FURTHER WORD ABOUT MIRACLES. 


By THE Rev. JAMes M. Wuirton, Pu.D. 


HE discussion of miracles, which has been active 
for some time, seems to be subsiding. But it 
does not seem that the heart of the subject has 
been, for the most part, reached. Too much is 
rested on the argument from testimony. It is in 
just this point that the miracles of Jesus form a 
class by themselves. Here the argument from tes- 
timony, which in all other cases is of primary 
importance, is rather secondary. . 

When some prodigy of life appears, as in the 
boy Zerah Colburn, so ignorant of common arith- 
metic that he could not perform on paper the oper- 
ations of multiplication and division, and only 
eight years of age, yet able to solve difficult math- 
ematical questions in his mind as rapidly as they 
could be written down, we see no interference with 
the order of nature, but an extraordinary quality of 
life. The true conception of miracle is that it is 
the peculiar offspring of a peculiar life. 

Twenty years ago no one would have credited 
the most respectable witness who alleged that, while 
in his library in Brooklyn, he had conversed with 
a friend who was at the time at a hotel in New 
York. But as soon as a telephone exhibits in such 
a performance the orderly connection of cause and 
effect, the fact is believed, though the operation 
may not be understood. 

This illustrates the superior credibility of the — 
miracles of Jesus as compared with many others. 
Others depend mainly or wholly on testimony. Not 
so his. These are exhibited in the natural relation 
of cause and effect, as the phenomena of a peculiar 
life, which, however imperfectly comprehended, 
can at least be seen to be of a peculiar, exceptional, 
and transcendent kind. In virtue of this, what 
was supernatural to others was natural to him. 

Here the office of testimony is to deal primarily 
with the life, and only secondarily with the miracle. 

Testimony as to the quality of Jesus’s life is not 
to be sought for only in sacred books, though largely 
in these. ‘ If you seek his memorial, look around,” 
may be said of the great Architect of the church. 
The maxim that the cause may be known from the 
effect is enough to satisfy us that the life whose 
three years’ activity among poor people in an ob- 
scure corner of the world has produced and sus- 
tained the effect comprehensively described as 
Christianity, with its world-transforming and still 
increasing power, must have been the most extraor- 
dinary life yet manifest on earth. 

This is the great and sun-like fact in the Gospel 
story—not the wonderful works of Jesus, nor his 
yet more wonderful words, but the fullness and in- 
tensity of the conscious life from which his works 
and words proceeded. ‘The characteristic fact con- 
cerning Jesus, which John exhibits in a bio- 
graphical memoir which modern criticism has 
abundantly vindicated as authentic, is that in him 
life is seen at a pitch apparent nowhere else in 
history. ‘This is to be noted in the repeated sayings 
in which he asserts a fullness of life from God far 
beyond the vital endowment of other men: “ As 
the Father hath life in himself, even so gave he 
to the Son also to have life in himself.” The im- 
port of many such sayings is summed up in the 
phrase by which John describes him in his First 
Epistle : “ We declare unto you the /ife, the eternal 
life, which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us.” 

Now life is, to whoever thinks upon it, the inseru- 
table mystery and the perpetual astonishment of 
the world, a wonder as great as it is common. In 
the sense that it is the highest of all known forces, 
we may say that life is lord of all things, and uses 
all things according to its laws. 
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The works of which any man is capable depend 
on the range and quality of his endowment of life, 
and its consequent power to use the various forces 
of the world. In virtue of some difference in vital 
quality inimitable geniuses rise here and there 
above the heads of other men. Mozart at four 
could reproduce the solos he had heard at concerts, 
but the effort of a lifetime would not enable some 
to do the same. “A poet is born, not made.” 
The genuine clairvoyant has his mysterious power 
in some marvelous but real quality of life. We 
cannot explain many a strange feat of this great 
magician, Life, but it is evidently the force of 
forces, working harmoniously with the order of 
things, albeit in ways past finding out. Nothing is 
more certain to the student of life than that the 
possible range of its powers is unknown. There is 
no line which we can draw, and say, Beyond this 
it is in the nature of things impossible that the 
powers of life should ever develop. | 

It required millions of years for the original 
terrestrial germ of life to pass through the proc- 
esses of evolution which ultimately produced men. 
But now the primordial germ, a simple cell, passes 
through all these stages of change in the few 
months which precede an infant’s birth. Thus 
has life shortened its processes. Every year water 
is changed into wine by a familiar natural process, 
employing the power of plant life, and requiring a 
few months in all. Jesus, by some subtle power of 
life, effected a like change in a few moments. 
Who, because the process is untraceable, can pro- 
nounce such a shortening impossible ? 

In short, the difference between those admitted 
prodigies of life which we accept as simply inex- 
plicable and inimitable, and what we recognize in 
Jesus as miraculous, is simply the difference be- 
tween F and G in the scale of life. No one can 
show it impossible to raise a Lazarus from the 
dead, except by showing that, in the nature of 
things, this is beyond the power of any conceivable 
endowment of life. If only a certain intensity of 
life were given, we might well regard it as capable 
of controlling the life of another, to the extent even 
of recovering from death its prey. For among all 
laws of nature the laws of life rank chief. 

Now, this is just what we see in Jesus—the royal 
reign of the law of life. Other men have been 
alive to God, but he is more; he is alive with God. 
His most conspicuous trait is his consciousness of an 
all-mastering life, full, intense, transcendent, divine. 
The real question is not whether such a life could 
work what men of feebler life call miracles, but 
rather this: Could it avoid working miracles ? 

From the conclusion thus reached there is but one 
escape. It is in denying that such a life ever 
existed. The ground of such a denial is weak 

indeed—such a life never was, because there never 
wasanother such. That is all there is of the famous 
skeptical argument from experience. But as to the 
reality of this unique life of Jesus, testimony is in 
point, and its force is cumulative and overwhelming. 

The unsatisfactoriness of the common argument 
from testimony arises from several reasons, among 
which are these two: First, it exhibits the miracles 
of Jesus as exceptional events in disconnection from 
their lepstfhate and natural cause in an exceptional 
life. Next, it assumes, or allows it to be assumed, 
that they belong to a youthful period of history, 
which has passed away forever. We must demur to 
the latter as to the former of these. 

If genuine miracle is the lawful offspring of an 
exceptional and transcendent degree of life, it is 
premature to write “finished” on the record of 
miracles, until one can write “ finished ” on the evo- 
lution of life. A right faith in the miracles of Jesus 
is not merely historical, but also prophetic. To 
believe in the miracles of Jesus, with a true appre- 
ciation of their vital cause, is to believe in spirit and 
in life, and in more of it to come. The life of the 
spirit has not yet reached its adult stage. We are 
plainly incompetent to draw the metes and bounds 
of its development, or to say what can or can not 
be some score of centuries hence. 

Meanwhile, there is a word of Jesus which 
encourages us to trust that more power, as well as 
more light, is to break forth from God for the 
redemption of the world from its wants and woes: 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and 
greater works than these shall he do.” 

Who shall say that a fulfillment as yet incon- 
ceivable is not to be given to this august prophecy, 
when the mental and moral springs of life, purified, 
deepened, and enriched by the spirit of Christ, shall 
pour a fuller and clearer current of power through 
the generations of the yet far distant future ? 


>... 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


By THE Rev. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.S.A. 
ROM the American nation Miss Edwards will 


assuredly receive in her lecturing campaign, 
just beginning, a nobly deserved greeting.’ Her 
labors on behalf of Egyptology are beyond all 
praise. Owing to her tact, foresight, and energy, 
the seven years’ career of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund has been a prolonged series of archeological 
triumphs. 

In many respects Miss Edwards is a remarkable 
lady. As a novelist, organizer, lecturer, art critic, 
scholar, and political leader writer she occupies a 
position of indisputable rank. Her personality is 
strongly reflected both in the matter and presenta- 
tion of her subjects. Miss Annie E. F. Barlow, of 
Lancashire—a student of Egyptian antiquities— 
an esteemed friend of Miss Edwards, who has 
generously furnished me with several details for 
this article, speaks of the “wonderful charm of 
manner and the curious grace and dignity ”’ equally 
characteristic of her composition and speech. Her 
experiences on the platform, by the way, have been, 
although brief, most successful. For two sea- 
sons only has Miss Edwards stood before English 
and Scotch audiences, narrating the histories of the 
brave and fair four thousand years ago in the land 
of the Pharaohs. Supplemented by her graphic 
delineations, facts once again have vied with fiction. 
“ Egyptian Art as a Key to Greek Development ” 
and “The Buried Cities of Ancient Egypt” were 
the fertile topics on which she discoursed to her 
fellow-countrymen. 

To the literature of novels Miss Edwards has 
made excellent contributions. From her youth— 
or, rather, girlhood—she has handled the pen with 
considerable power and vivacity. Her more popu- 
lar works embrace, “My Brother’s Wife,” 1855; 
“Hand and Glove,” 1859; “ Barbara’s History,” 
1864; “ Half a Million of Money,” 1865 (appear- 
ing originally in ‘ All the Year Round ”’); “ Deben- 
ham’s Vow,” 1870 (interesting to Americans); 
‘Monsieur Maurice,” 1873; and “ Lord Bracken- 
bury,” 1880, which has been translated into various 
Continental languages, and had wide circulation. 
Especially should be noted Miss Edwards’s book 
“Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys, or 
a Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites ” (1873), 
dedicated “'To My American Friends in Rome.” 
Let my readers place this alongside Kinglake’s 
“ Kéthen,” or, Miss Alexander’s exquisite prose 
poem, “ Christ’s Folk in the Apennines.” 

Touching that primitive, yet ever youthful and 
fruitful, land, Egypt, any one unacquainted with 
Miss Edwards’s “ A Thousand Miles Up the Nile,”’ 2 
issued in 1877 and just republished, has a rich treat 
in store. It is brimful of bright, gossiping, schol- 
arly writing, embellished with scores of woodcuts 
made on the spot by the authoress herself. The 
visit, which Miss Edwards embodied in her pictur- 
esque book, created a deep impression on the poor 
Egyptian fellaheen. Of Miss Edwards’s “trip” 
Miss Barlow writes me, after sojourning herself at 
Pithom, Tanis, and the adjacent fields last Febru- 
ary: “Her name all through Egypt acts as a per- 
fect charm, as we found in a journey we took there 
in the spring. Although it is more than twelve 
years since she was there, she is well remembered.” 

For important standard works, magazines, and 
the English and foreign press she has written scores 
of articles bearing on Egypt. ‘These prominently 
include one on Egyptology in the “ Encyclopsdia 
Britannica,” and another in the American supple- 
ment to that work, designated “ Recent Archzologi- 
cal Discoveries in Egypt.” To “ Harper’s Monthly”’ 
Miss Edwards has contributed two brilliant papers, 
“Lying in State in Cairo” and “Tanis.” The 
columns of the London “ Times” often bear witness 
to Miss Edwards’s thorough acquaintance with the 
progress of excavation in the Khedive’s dominions. 
It is especially in the “ Academy” that her exhaust- 
ive knowledge as an Oriental expert finds a chan- 
nel. In this periodical are contained dissertations 
which reveal both the accompMshed Jlittérateur and 
profoundly versed Egyptologist. At a future day 
their compilation will form a prized repertory for the 
students of the remains under rapid exhumation in 
Lower and Upper Egypt. Her contributions, also, 
to the triennial meetings of the Oriental Congress 
are always enthusiastically welcome. 

On behalf of the aims of the Egypt Exploration 


1Miss Edwards delivered her first lecture in this country 
before a large and interested audience in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, on Thursday of last week.—Ebps. C. U. 

2'This and most of Miss Edwards’s books are published by 


George Routledge & Sons, of this city. 


Fund, her fervent, prime, and crowning services 
have been supremely consecrated. By travel, re- 
search, advocacy, and the pen, Miss Edwards has 
splendidly responded to its claims, and, since 1877, 
she has unreservedly attached herself to this praise- 
worthy object. Along with Sir Charles Newton 
and Professor R. Stuart Poole, author of “ Cities 
of Egypt,” Miss Edwards is one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Fund, and, in the capacity of 
Honorable Secretary, a tireless worker. Miss Bar- 
low says that “ her intense energy practically keeps 
the Egypt Exploration Fund together.” As-a 
proof of this, an illustration may be cited. Through 
her superintendence and exertions upwards of 
twenty-seven cases of bas-reliefs and ten enormous 
blocks of sculpture excavated by the eminent Gen- 
evese Egyptologist, M. Naville, at Tell Basta (the 
modern Bubastis), were safely conveyed from there, 
via Alexandria, to Liverpool, en route for different 
collections in Great Britain, the United States, 
Australia, and Geneva. This shipment cost nearly 
£1,000, for which Miss Edwards had previously 
raised a “ Transport Fund” by means of lectures 
in the leading cities of England and Scotland. 

In this rare consignment America was much con- 
cerned. Toward the Fund’s income one-half is 
sent from across the Atlantic. Last year, by the 
indefatigable zeal of Dr. W. C. Winslow, of Boston, 
who has amazingly popularized the Fund in the 
States, £1,200 was subscribed. This and preceding 
amounts have been contributed exclusive of any 
stipulation whatever. In making a proposal for the 
bequest of several of the finest treasures to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., United States 
of America, from the great Temple of Bubastis, Miss 
Edwards observed that “she might say with truth 
that they had never before given utterance to their 
good-will in terms so weighty.” We presume 
our transatlantic kin will gladly indorse the re- — 
marks of Mr. Howorth, M.P., of Mongolian fame, 
made at the society’s annual meeting, in express- 
ing his pleasure that some of the best monu- 
ments discovered at Tell Basta were being sent to 
the United States, “where there were many thou- 
sands of students who have no opportunity of going 
to Egypt and seeing such objects face to face.” 

Boston this year is consequently enriched with 
the following extraordinary remains: A noble 
artistic figure consisting of a colossal Hathor-head 
capital in red granite, weighing fourteen tons, “ with- 
out scratch or flaw on the serenely calm and smiling 
face of the goddess ;” the upper half of an im- 
posing statue of King Pepi Merira; two gigantic 
fragments of magnificent lotus-bud columns, once 
surmounted by Hathor-head capitals, from the 
great Hypostyle Hall of Columns, added to the 
Temple by the kings of the twelfth dynasty. A 
massive sculptured granite slab in bas-relief from 
the festival hall of Osorkon II., representing Amen 
enthroned, and a procession of worshipers advanc- 
ing in attitudes of adoration. The former were dug 
up at the Temple of Bubastis. From the site of a 
temple to Hathor founded by Ptolemy Soter at 
Terraneh (the ancient Termuthis) came a couple 
of bas-relief slabs in limestone. 
were received through the Hon. Henry White, 
American Chargé d’ Affaires, who eulogized the 
liberality of his countrymen to the Fund and 
similar enterprises. The speaker also referred 
in laudatory terms to Miss -Edwards’s projected 
voyage to America, whither she had been invited 
by the Vice-President of the United States and a 
body of distinguished representatives of colleges, 
churches, and learned societies. 

Subsequent to its actual foundation in 1883 the 
Fund has been instrumental in unveiling the Bibli- 
cal localities of Pithom, Goshen, and Tell Defenneh 
(“Tahpanhes”). Tanis, Naucratis, Tell Nebesheh, 
a dependency of Tanis; Tell-el-Yahoudieh, Tell 
Gemayemi, Kantara, Bubastis, Hawara, Illahfin 
(the present Tell Kahun), and Tell Gurob. Im- 
mense interest centers at present in the two last- 
named places. Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, a 
renowned archeologist, has discovered scores of pot- 
sherds on which are scratched alphabetical charac- 
ters of remote antiquity. These evidently demon- 
strate the existence of an alphabetical system 
anterior to the Phoenician signs contemporary with 
the ninth century B.c., as represented by the Greek 
Thera inscriptions in the Archipelago. It is con- 
jectured that the letters on the pottery unearthed 
in the two Fayfim villages are 
belonging to the twelfth and eighteenth dynas- 
ties, carried thither by settlers from beyond the 
Mediterranean at a period antecedent to the date 
of the Exodus. When Miss Edwards’s paper on 
this marvelous “find” at Illahfin and Tell Gurob 
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was communicated to the members of the Oriental 
Congress at Stockholm, it created unfeigned sur- 


rise. 

: Of Miss Edwards’s popularity in England no 
doubt is permissible. Her ovations at the yearly 
gatherings of the Egypt Exploration Fund are en- 
viable tributes. In submitting reports Miss Ed- 
wards rises to the occasion, or, we might even say, 
above it. As the English co-worker of M. Naville, 
Mr. Petrie, Mr. E. A. Gardner, Mr. F. L. Griffith, 
and others, she is held in esteem. It should be 
noted that, in the prosecution of research, the ex- 
plorers’ expenses alone are refunded. No remu- 
neration is granted for their toil; nor are their 
“finds” other than gratuitously distributed to the 
museums showing most regard for the work of 
Egyptian exploration. 

Some two miles from Bristol, Miss Edwards 
resides in a charming home called “ The Larches,” 
_ Westbury-on-Trym. This peaceful retreat, sur- 
rounded by stream-fed meadows, is crammed with 
Arabian and Egyptian relics. One day the busy 
occupant proposes building for herself a miniature 
museum of Arab art. Through Europe Miss Ed- 
wards traveled extensively in early life. She isa 
master of the French tongue, and in years past 
systematically studied music. For brilliant merit 
probably no English lady bears so many univer- 
sity and college degrees of other lands. 

We do not know whether the peasants of modern 
Egypt are making her name a precious memorial 
on the banks of the Nile, as the Florentines did 
for Elizabeth Barrett Browning, by engraving on 
her walls their appreciation of her long abode 
in their midst; bat we are confident that the 
Americans will accord a hearty reception to one 
through whose endeavors the gates of a score of 
‘ancient cities have been opened, explored, and con- 
quered. 


THE PRIEST IN FRENCH POLITICS. 
By G. Monror Royce. 


HE recent elections received no little atten- 
1 tion in spite of the great attractions of the 
Exposition. In fact, one was reminded of them 
at every turn, for Paris was for some weeks 
pasted all over with the advertising placards of 
rival politicians. ‘These bills were of all colors, 
shapes, and sizes, and produced anything but a 
pleasing effect upon a stranger visiting Paris for 
the first time. There seem, indeed, to be no limits 
to the liberty or license of the Paris political bill- 
poster. He sticks bills everywhere. They cover 
all the public buildings, walls, fences, monuments, 
and even the trees in the avenues and boulevards. 
The magnificent Opera-House, the architectural 
pride of Paris, was defaced in the most disgust- 
ing manner by placards containing the names of 
the different party candidates. The non-politi- 
cal Parisians feel very keenly this outrage upon 
their beautiful city, especially as it happened to be 
at the very time when all the world was here to 
witness their humiliation. It seems, however, that 


nothing can be done—or, at least, nothing will be — 


done—to stop this shameless disfigurement of the 
streets and public buildings of Paris. 

Meanwhile Royalists, Bonapartists, Boulangists, 
and Reds have been doing all they could by coali- 
tion and otherwise to embarrass and defeat the 
present Government. But the Republic at the last 
election had to face still another foe, and one which 
is, perhaps, more dangerous than any of the recog- 
nized political parties or factions. The French 
priest is always anti-Republican, if he does not 
always act in open hostility to the Republic. He 
bides his time, for patience is the badge of all his 
tribe. He knows when to speak and when to keep 
silent—that is, he thinks he does. He has kept 
silent in France for several years. Until quite 
recently things have not seemed propitious for his 
speaking out and acting out his real wish and pur- 
pose. Before the numerous splits in the Republi- 
can party, the priest clearly saw and felt that it 
would not be wise for him to show his political 
hand, or to attract attention to himself in any way 


by opposing the Government. There have always | 


been some clerical representatives in the French 
- Parliament, who have kept the interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church before the people. But 
they have seldom been aggressive, and never offen- 
sively so. They waited and hoped for better days. 
They could find no grievance, and, so long as the 
Republic respected the ‘‘ Concordat,” the priest was 
well satisfied to do so, for he knew perfectly well 
that he could not strengthen, but only weaken, his 
position by any active participation in politics—by 


doing anything, in fact, to offend the established 
government. This was, I mean to say, the attitude 
of the French priest before the various splits in the 
Republican party, and before Boulanger and Bou- 
langerism entered into the political life of France. 
The priest now sees, or thinks he sees, his chance 
to take up again his political réle—a réile which he 
never really abandons at any time or under any 
circumstances. But why should not the priest— 
that is, the parson—take an active part in the 
political life of his country? He does so in Eng- 
land and America. Why not in France? The 
cases are by no means parallel. In the first place, 
the English or American parson is free to act in 
all social and political matters without any refer- 
ence to his Ghurch or Church authority. The 
result is that they are as much divided in their 
political opinions as any other class or profession. 
Not so the Roman Catholic priest, especially in 
Europe. He has no liberty whatever in the matter, 
but must act as he is commanded to act; and thus 
they all act together. It is this that makes them 
dangerous to any form of government. Again, in 
England and America both, or all, the political 
parties are faithful, or profess their fidelity, to the 
existing form of government. In France this is 
not so. Here there are thoroughly organized efforts 
on the part of at least two parties—the Royal- 
ists and Bonapartists—to revolutionize the pres- 
ent form of government; or, in other words, to 
destroy the Republic and establish a monarchy on 
its ruins. These efforts are put forward without 
disguise, and are clearly seen, understood, and 
reckoned with by the Republican Government. 
There is also another revolutionary party—the 
“Reds,” as they. are called, whose professed aim is 
universal anarchy. ‘Thus the present Government 
has to face three parties, all of which openly avow 
their purpose to be political revolution. The Bou- 
langists, it is true, make loud and long professions 
of their loyalty to the Republic, but there are many 
good reasons for doubting the sincerity of these 
professions. One thing at least weallknow; namely, 
that their chief and two of his most prominent 
lieutenants have been convicted before the “high 
court” of the nation of treasonable practices. 
Again, if a party's character, as a person’s, is to be 
known by the company it keeps, the Boulangists 
are entitled to very little confidence, for they court 
and are courted in turn by all the enemies of. the 
Republic. The political situation in France is, 
therefore, a very critical one ; and the Government 
has a right—is, in truth, forced—to protect itself by 
all the lawful means within its power. And now 
that the Republic is confronted on all sides by 
mortal enemies, the “priest,” the messenger of 
peace and good-will (?), reappears upon the scene ; 
emerges from the background; steps out in into 
the open, throws off his disguise, and declares him- 
self to be what he has always been, the relentless 
enemy of “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” He 
does not, of course, make this declaration in so many 
words, but that such is his real meaning there can 
be very little doubt. The true attitude, therefore, 
of the priest in French politics is that of a revolu- 
tionist, is that of an enemy to the established gov- 
ernment; and the Republic has a perfect right to 
deal with him as such. The recent circular of the 
Minister of Justice and Public Worship has created 
not a little excitement in France. It was addressed 


to the Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, and 


warned them that they are violating the laws of the 
land by interfering in politics—that is, by using 
their spiritual authority for political purposes. The 
relations of the French priest toward the Govern- 
ment are peculiar. He is, as it were, in the employ- 
ment of the National Government. He gets his 
living from the Republic, not from the Church, as 
the Church has of itself no endowment. The 
churches and all the school buildings are the prop- 
erty of the State, to be used, according to the terms 
of the “Concordat,” for religious and educational 
purposes, and for no other. This is the meaning, 
if not the exact words, of that celebrated compact 
between the French Republic and the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The Republic agrees not to interfere with the 


| priest in the discharge of his religious and educa- 


tional duties ; and the priest agrees not to interfere 
with the Republic in any of its functions as the 
established government of the nation. The Re- 
public has in every instance, so far as I know, 
respected the terms of the Concordat, and if the 
Church does not, it is but natural that the Govern- 
ment should exact the penalty ; and this, according 
to the circular of M. Thérenet, it seems disposed 
to do. The Bishop of Marseilles was the first to 


violate this compact between Church and State. 
He issued a circular letter to the clergy of his dio- 
cese instructing them to use their spiritual author- 
ity and influence at the elections in the selection 
of Deputies to the National Parliament. He tells 
the French priests that this is quite as much a 
religious as a political duty. They are to instruct 
their people that it is sinful to vote wrong; that 
is, to support a candidate whose opinions are known 
to be unorthodox. There is no mistaking this 
episcopal letter. It is clearly a declaration of war 
against the Republic—under the guise of religious 
zeal. The Bishop’s letter is well understood by 
his clergy to be a command to them to use their 
pulpits, confessionals, and all other means within 
their power, for political purposes. ‘This is, perhaps, 
the most open violation of the Concordat that has 
taken place since the present Republic was estab- 
lished, and may be valuable to the political student 
as indicating the French priest’s hopeful belief 
that the Government is too weak to punish him, 
that the Republic cannot long survive, and that 
the time has come for him to show his political hand. 
As the French say, “We shall see,” and that 
very soon, whether the priest’s wisdom is equal to 
his zeal. He is hazarding a good deal, almost his 
very existence, in this open violation of the law 
of his land. He gets his living—that is, his salary— 
from the Government, and it could not be thought 
a thing unreasonable if the Government should 
withdraw its support from such an open and power- 
ful foe. The priest has also committed a penal 
offense. But the Government, if it is wise, will 
not enforce any extreme penalties against~ the 
priesthood. 

But that some repressive measures against the 
political priest should be used is, I think, both just 
and expedient. The bishops, as was to be ex- 
pected, have protested against the orders of the 
Minister of Public Worship. They declare that 
priests are as much entitled as other French citi- 
zens to political liberty. This sounds plausible. 
But what these good bishops mean by political lib- 
erty is their right to command their clergy to do 
their “political bidding.” ‘The ordinary French 
priest would, I imagine, bother himself very little 
about politics if he were not ordered by his superior 
officers to do so. It is the bishop, and not the Re- 
public, that hinders the political liberty of the priest. 
But the present Republic is by no means the first 
French Government that has prohibited the priest 
—that is, the bishop—from meddling in polities. 
All French Governments have done likewise. The 
monarchies of France have never given any indul- 
gences whatever to the political priest. Henry IV. 
gave orders to the preachers of the League that 
they were never to make their pulpits political plat- 
forms. These commands were enforced in the 
most rigorous manner, and any violation was fol- 
lowed by the loss of the offender's head—his phys- 
ical head as well as his ecclesiastical. Napoleon 
1. would suffer no interference in politics from the 
priests; and he, moreover, required them to teach to 
their people a catechism of his own composition, in 
which loyalty to himself, as the representative of 
the Government, was placed almost on an equality 
with loyalty to God. Napoleon knew very well the 
power of the priesthood, and took every precaution 
that it should not be exerted against his Government. 
But the present Government exacts nothing from 
the priest in the way of political support. It only 
asks that he should remain a non-combatant in the 
political battle. It insists that the Church shall 
respect the terms of the Concordat; that it shall 
not use its authority and influence against the 
Government which protects and supports it in all 
its legitimate functions as a teacher of religion. 
The priest has challenged the Republic. He has 
thrown himself against the established form of 
government, and it remains to be seen whether 
he will break it or be broken. In any event, one 
thing he has accomplished. He has succeeded once 
again in stirring up the bitter passions of religious 
bigotry and intolerance, from which the French 
people cannot hope to reap any good results. [ 
believe—and perhaps the wish is father to the 
thought—that the Republic will last. The Exposi- 
tion is a great political as well as commercial suc- 
cess; Paris and all France are pleased with them- 
selves just now, and are not disposed, so I think, 
to hazard any revolution for the present. M. Car- 
not, the President of the Republic, has made him- 
self extremely popular. He entertains in a most 
bountiful manner. He is a gentleman, and to the 
manner born, and the French are pleased to see a 
man of his stamp at the head of affairs. 

Ergo—Let the political priest beware. 
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ON THE SANDS AT ARROMANCHES. 


By Oscar Fay ApAms. 


eam a delightful ride as it is from Bayeux to 
Arromanches in blossom time! And, if one does 
not soon become tired, it is quite as pleasant when 
one walks. ‘There are apple blossoms all the way, 
and bright fresh grass by the roadside. For a long 
time, when one looks back over the flat country, the 
three tall spires of the cathedral at Bayeux loom 
up above the apple blossoms and everything else ; 
but one loses sight of them at last, and thinks only 
of the great drifts of apple bloom which fill the air 
with sweetness. By and by the Chateau de Tracy 
is seen, half hidden by the trees about it; and soon 
after the road turns, and there is the single long 
street of Arromanches before one on the edge of 
the cliff, and in front the wide, curving bay. Per- 
haps it is August when one goes to Arromanches, 
and in that case he will see red apples gleaming 
and twinkling among the leaves, and the gardens at 
Arromanches will be ablaze with tall spikes of holly- 
hock or lurid with gigantic sunflowers. If one 
likes hollyhocks and sunflowers better than apple 
blossoms, it is better to see Arromanches in August. 
But the people who go to Arromanches and lodge 
at the Auberge Chrétien, go there for the sake of 
the bathing and not for apple blooms or sunflower 
disks. They are mostly people from the larger 
Norman towns, with a sprinkling of English tour- 
ists, and now and then a stray American or 
two. 

Wilfred Avery is one of these last. Brought here 
by some random freak of travel, he has found the 
quiet life at the Auberge Chrétien and on the silvery 
plage below the cliff so agreeable that he has stayed 
here week after week, with the time of his depart- 
ure still undetermined. Scattered about on the 
firm white sands are many little red-and-white tents, 
in the shade of which people sit through long sum- 
mer hours reading, talking with each other, or, what 
is far more profitable to a contemplative mind, 
watching the sea. Wilfred does not find the time 
hanging heavily on his hands down here on the 
plage. He knows every one about him; and as he 
is fairly good-looking, with cheerful, agreeable man- 
ners, he is a general favorite, and a welcome guest 
under any or all of the red-and-white tents. The 
fishermen like to have him stop and chat with them 
while they are busy about their boats, and the bare- 
legged fisher girls, crossing the sands with their nets 
across their shoulders, often exchange a cheery bon 
jour with him when they see him under the shade of 
his tent. He is a simple-natured, generous soul, who 
would suffer tortures himself rather than pain any 
one else by word or deed. Every day, nearly, he 
writes a letter there in his tent to his far-off fiancée 
in America; and when the year of waiting is over 
in which he has promised not to see her, to gratify 
some absurd whim of her mother’s, he will return 
to America, and they will be married in due time. 
Meanwhile he is amusing himself in finding out all 
sorts of attractive nooks and corners of travel, with 
the intention of bringing Eleanor to them next 
year. Eleanor will be sure to like Arromanches, 
he thinks, as he paces the hard white sands or ram- 
bles along the cliff. Sometimes at evening he 
leaves the Auberge Chrétien for a chat with the 
fishermen sitting about on their updrawn boats, just 
out of the reach of the tide. The lights on the cliff 
above twinkle cheerfully, and through the line of 
spars and tangled rigging the sea flashes white in 
the moonlight. The young man takes a placid 
- enjoyment in it all—the gleaming sea, the twink- 

ling lights, the gossiping talk of the fisherfolk. He 
knows by this time the family history of half the 
dwellers in Arromanches. He knows why Jeanne 
Vauvray will not marry either Simon Cauchon or 
his brother Alphonse, both of whom have been in 
love with her from their childhood; why Louis 
Dumont goes every Sunday to Bernay ; how much 
money Henri Serment made from his fish the year 
before; and just what fish the curé prefers for his 
Friday dinners. At least, if he does not know all 
these things, it is not for want of hearing about 
them often. And he is communicative in his turn, 
and tells them much about America and of the 
many places he has visited in his travels, to all of 
which they listen intently, but with an inward con- 
viction that Arromanches is better to live in than 
any one of those strange foreign places. But of 
Eleanor he says nothing. Perhaps it might have 
been well to have told them of her also. 

One day he loses a little keepsake that she gave 
him—a small gold eyeglass hook—and all the 
youngsters in Arromanches scamper about on the 
plage the whole morning in search of it for him. 


But they fail to find it, and Wilfred feels a: little 
vexed over the loss, for he remembers well the 
foolish little talk, foolish yet so sweet, when she 
first fastened it upon his coat, months before. 
Madame Chrétien takes a personal interest in her 
lodger, like every one else in Arromanches, and is 
quite distressed to hear of his loss. 

“ But what would you ?” she says. ‘“ Every one 
must lose something in the course of his life, and 
when it is not one thing it is sure to be another. 
The week before Monsieur came, she lost a silver 
pin that she had had for twenty years, and about the 
same time her cousin at St. Aubin lost his best cow, 
and so it was, and she was very sorry for Mon- 
sieur, but what would you? If one did not lose 
things sometimes, perhaps one might be happier 
than le bon Dieu intended—who knows?” Wilfred 


laughs softly to himself at this bit of philosophy, and 


Madame hastens into the inn yard to speak to Pau- 
line, the maid, who is clattering about the pavement 


in her wooden shoes, quite forgetful, apparently, | 


that it will soon be time to serve the dinner. The 
look of vexation returns to Wilfred’s face when he 
is alone. 

“‘T would rather lose almost anything else,” he 
says to himself. Just then there is a knock at the 
glass door of his room, which opens upon the 
gallery encircling the awberge on the inner or 
courtyard side. A tall, good-looking fisher-girl 
stands there, bare-footed and bare-legged, holding 
in her hand the missing eyeglass hook. 

“Ts it this which Monsieur has lost ?” she says, 
somewhat timidly. Wilfred eagerly responds that 
it is. 

“ T found it on the plage but now,” says the girl, 
‘‘as I was coming back to the cliff with my net. 
Alphonse Cauchon, it was he who said to me that 
the American Monsieur at the Auberge Chrétien 
had lost it, and Monsieur will see that I have 
brought it at once to him.” 

‘“‘It is very good of you to take so much trouble,” 
says Wilfred, gently, and he is about to offer her a 
coin for the service she has rendered him, when 
the girl shakes her head decidedly. 

“But no, Monsieur, it is not necessary to pay 
Elise Rigault for doing a simple duty that costs her 
no trouble or pains.” 

“True, true,” assents Wilfred, “ but Elise will 
not mind, I hope, taking some little thing from me 
that will help to keep the American in mind after 
he has left Arromanches.” And, saying this, he 
hands her a small, velvet-framed picture of the 
Sistine Madonna which stands on a table by him, 
and on which his eyes happen to fall at that mo- 
ment. 

Elise takes it hesitatingly. 

“Surely,” she says, “ Monsieur cannot mean for 
me to have this!’ And she looks from the picture 
to Wilfred, and from Wilfred back to the picture, 
in bewilderment. 

“Yes, that is just what I do mean,” answers the 
other, with decision. . 

Elise looks about the room, with its many little 
devices for comfort and luxury—for Wilfred has 
something of the sybarite in his composition—and 
then at the good-looking owner of them all, and 
seems for a moment lost in thought. 

“Monsieur is very kind,” she says at length, 
“and he may be sure that Elise will not for- 
get him.” And then she bids the American 
good-evening, and goes down the steep gallery 
staircase to the inn yard, and disappears in the 
twilight holding the velvet frame fast in her hard 
band. 

Wilfred is too glad to regain Eleanor’s gift to 
think very much about the manner of its restora- 
tion, but the next morning, as he sits under his tent, 
he sees the fisher-girls crossing the sands not far 
away from him. Among them is Elise. — 
jour, Monsieur,” they call out as they pass. Elise 
is the last one, and she turns her head for another 
look at him. He waves his hand kindly, and she 
smiles and hurries on to her companions. 

The days go on quietly at Arromanches. One 
day is just like another, but the young man does 
not mind that. The walk down to the plage after 
breakfast ; the reading and writing under the red- 
and-white tent; the chats with the occupants of 
the other tents; the walks towards Bayeux or else- 
where in the afternoon; the evenings spent among 
the fishermen and their boats—these things are 
what fill up his harmless, if not severely profitable, 
days. Every day the line of bare-legged fisher- 
girls crosses the silvery sands. and every day he 
waves his hand lightly to Elise and thinks of her 
not again till the next time he sees her. 

Elise’s memory is longer. Indeed, he is never 


far out of her mind. When she is alone she repeats 
softly to herself the words he said to her, and won- 
ders vaguely if all Americans are like him. So 
the days go by with her; each with a little pain, 
the cause of which she does not quite know; each 
with a little sweetness in it when she sees him under 
his tent on the plage, or catches a glimpse of him 

in the village. | | 

But August comes at length to its end, and Wil- 
fred makes up his mind to leave Arromanches. 
Every one is sorry to hear that he is going, and 
fully half the village gathers about the diligence in 
front of the Auberge Chrétien on the morning of — 
his departure. All the Chrétien household are — 
there in full force, of course, and with them many 
of the fishermen and fisher-girls, and a greater 
number of small children than one would have 
believed existed in the entire hamlet. It is an 
exceedingly pleasant thing to be young and a gen- 
eral favorite, and Wilfred enjoys very much this 
spontaneous evidence of his popularity. The fare- 
wells take up a good deal of time—so much, indeed, 
that the diligence is at least twenty minutes late 
when it starts for Bayeux. | 

“T shall come again next year,” calls out Wilfred 
from the diligence, and then, amidst a general 
ery of “Bon voyage, Monsieur,” the diligence 
rolls away. 

At the Chateau de Tracy the diligence stops to 
take on another passenger, and here, by the road- 
side, Wilfred sees lise. He does not dream that 
she has taken an early walk along the Bayeux 
road that she may see him once more after all the 
others have said their farewells. But so it is, and 
fortune has been kind to her, for the stopping of 
the diligence has given her the opportunity for a 
word with him while the luggage of the new pas- 
senger is being taken on. She has on her sabots 
now, and is very neatly dressed. 

‘“¢ Monsieur must know that I had an errand at 
the Chateau, and soI could not bid him farewell, 
as the others said they should do, at the Auberge 
Chrétien.” | 

She smiles as she says this, and Wilfred believes 
her, says a few kind words, hopes he shall see her 
there next year, climbs back into the diligence, and 
she is left standing alone at the gate of the Chateau 
de Tracy. Then, and not till then, her eyes fill 
with tears. 


A year goes by, and Wilfred is once more in 
Arromanches. Things have gone well with him 
meanwhile, and Eleanor accompanies him this time. 
Every one is anxious to see the wife of the young 
American. She would be very nervous if she 
knew how critical are the eyes of these Norman vil- 
lagers who look at her so closely. But she knows 
nothing of this, fortunately, and, without any effort 
to do so, she wins their hearts as completely as her 
husband had done the year before, and the general — 
verdict is that she is quite worthy to be the wife of 
the young American. They are walking together 
on the sands the morning after their arrival. One 
of the fisher-girls is returning to the village. It 
is Elise, Wilfred perceives, as she approaches 
them. 

“ See, Elise,” said Wilfred, gayly, “here is my 
wife ; she who gave me the little hook you found 
last, summer.” | 
lise stops short. “His wife!” She shivers 
slightly, although the day is warm. She tries to 
smile, but does not speak. Wilfred takes her 
silence for timidity, but there is a look in her eyes, 
as she gazes from him to Eleanor, that Eleanor 
understands better than her husband can. 

“‘My husband has told me of you,” she says, 
kindly, “‘and we are both glad to see you.” 

She wins the girl to say a few words, and then 
they move away, and Elise is left alone as she was 
a year ago at the gate of the Chateau de Tracy, 
but this time not even the faintest gleam of a 
shadowy hope stays with her to brighten the future. | 
And Wilfred will neverknow. The secret is safe 
with Eleanor, who read it instantly when she looked 
into the eyes of Elise. She is sure of it when they 
meet Elise again with the same look of dumb pain in 
her eyes. They leave Arromanches in a week or two, 
and from behind a hedge on the Bayeux road Elise 
watches their departure. She has never put her 
thoughts into worde. She is conscious only of suffer- 
ing that she cannot help, suffering that is no one’s 
fault, unle-s it be a fault to be handsome and kind © 
and—unobserving. 

A month after the Averys leave Arromanches 
there reaches him a packet from Madame Chrétien 
inclosing some articles left behind by accident, and 
in an accompanying note the writer says : “ Monsieur 
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will be grieved to know of the death of Elise Ri- 
gault. It was but a day or two after Monsieur and 
his wife left Arromanches. It is thought by some 
that she left one of her nets on the rocks behind 
the plage, and, going to look for it at high tide, she 
may have fallen on the stones and into the water. 
It was Alphonse Cauchon who found her there float- 
ing in the water, in a narrow place between the rocks 
which, perhaps. Monsieur remembers. It is very 
strange to us at Arromanches, for Elise could swim, 
like all the girls who go out with the nets.. It may 
be that the fall on the rocks made her unconscious, 
but le bon Dieu only knows.” | | 

“Poor Elise!” says Wilfred, pityingly, and by 
and by goes out-of-doors and forgets. 

“ Poor Elise !” says Eleanor, and when Wilfred 
comes back he sees she has. been weeping. 

“Tender little heart!’’ he says, “ weeping for 
one whom you saw but two or three times, and of 
whom you knew so little.’’ 

And Eleanor is silent. 


OLD TIMES IN NEW YORK.’ 


1. HE world never tires hearing about well-known 

men and women; not because it is chiefly 
interested in personal gossip, but because its pro- 
foundest interest is in human life, arid everything 
which illustrates and interprets that life is precious. 
A genuine autobiography appeals more generally 
to all classes of readers than almost any other form 
of literature, and for a very obvious reason; and 
the best diaries, those which are free from affecta- 
tion and stamped with veracity, are the favorite 
reading of men of all degrees of intelligence. A 
genuine contribution to this entertaining and deeply 
interesting class of books has recently been made 
in the two handsome volumes which contain the 
diary of Philip Hone. Mr. Hone was a fine repre- 
sentative of the New Yorker of the first half of 
this century. Born in 1780, and dying in 1851, he 
was familiar with that period of our local and gen- 
eral history to a very unusual degree. He belonged 
to that school of old New York merchants who 


united fine practical sagacity, keen natural intelli- 


gence, native aptitude for taking large views of 
things, and a notable instinct for social and intel- 
lectual life. The local institutions of importance 
with which he was not connected were few, while 
those which largely depended upon him for their 
efficiency were many. As Mayor of the city, as the 
President of the first savings bank, Governor of the 
New York Hospital, Trustee of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, founder of the Clinton Hall Association 
and of the Mercantile Library Association, Presi- 
dent of the American Exchange Bank, Trustee of 
Columbia College, member of the Vestry of Trinity 
Church, and director or manager of numberless 
associations besides, Mr. Hone was in all senses a 
representutive New Yorker. Allied with many of 
the most influential families, socially, in the city, 
living with an open-hearted hospitality, fond of the 
arts and of literature, Mr. Hone naturally became 
the associate of almost all the prominent men who 
resided in this part of the country, or visited here 
from time to time. There was, in fact, hardly 
any phase of American life which he did not see, 
and which he did not keenly observe and record. 
In 1827 Mr. Hone began to keep a diary, in which 
he set down from day to day his impressions of the 
things that were happening about him, and of the 
people whom he met. Politics. literature, art, the 
drama, and industrial incidents and subjects, found 
in him a tireless observer; while he possessed an 
admirable natural style, unaffected, direct, fluent, 
and with a good deal of pictorial power. It is diffi- 
cult to characterize a work which covers so wide a 
field and touches so many subjects as these volumes. 
of Mr. Hone’s diary. A better idea of the range 
of the work and its fascinating quality can be given 
by selecting almost at random a few passages relat- 
ing to matters of universal interest, although such a 
selection cannot do justice to the compass and 
variety of the work itself. 3 

Mr. Hone was deeply interested in politics, and 
makes many incisive comments on men and 
measures. As far back as 1841 he saw the cor- 
rupting influence of 

THE SPOILS sYStTEM 

Governor Marcy said once, in the Senate of the 
United States. **To the victors belong the spoils.” 
This is a maxim acted upon by the political parties 


1 The Diary of Philip Hone. 1828-1851. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Bayard Tuckerman. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 2 vols. $7.50.) 


‘+ of his audience that I have ever heard. 


in our country, but not usually avowed so openly as 
in this instance. But the Romans, in the — 
of the power of the mighty republic, when she 
mistress of the world, when monarchs bowed at her 
footstool, and no nation existed except by her suf- 
ferance, had the prettiest notion of spoils; not such 
as our American Senator had in his eye, which are 
extorted from one portion of the citizens to be 
bestowed upon the other, but those acquired from 
foreign nations as the fruits of victory, the price of 
peace, and wages of corruption. This was the time 
of Rome’s greatest power, but not of her greatest 
glory; that had departed with her Catos, her 
Ciceros, and her Fabii. Honor and patriotism had 
been succeeded by rapine and corruption, and the 
Roman name, though still feared, was no longer 
honored. The only consolation humanity derives 
from the lesson is, that the very spoils which she 
wrung with their liberties from tributary nations 
was the cause of her downfall. 


The readers of 1836 were not without the conso- 
lations of good literature, although no electric light- 
ing wires illuminated the streets at night and 
slaughtered the citizens by day. Here is a very 
agreeable list of 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUNE 23.—The number of new books coming 
out every day from the English press, as well as 
ours, sets at defiance the hope of keeping up with 
those, even, whose merits, or the circumstance of a 
personal acquaintance with the author, or other 
local or individual interest, render it incumbent 
upon one to read. Besides the standard French 
and English works which my late visit to Europe 
leads me to peruse, I am now reading Bulwer’s 
Athens new work highly spoken of—when 
down comes the second volume of Lockhart’s “ Life 
of Walter Scott,” which (as I have read the first) is 
irresistible. Then comes the funny “ Pickwick 
Papers,” which, though lighter, shoves aside the 
others. Then, Miss Martineau’s “Society in 
America,” which some say is very saucy, and others 
very good, cannot be neglected if one would be in 
the fashion; and every feeling of good taste and 
friendship and patriotism calls upon us to lay every- 
thing else aside and read Washington Irving’s 
“ Adventures of Captain Bonneville.” 


BY STEAM TO ALBANY. 


ALBANY, JUNE 23, 1836.—A party of gentlemen, 
consisting of the managers of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company, together with Matthew St. Clair Clarke, 
Colonel McKinny, Mr. Bradley of Washington, the 
Collector, Elisha Townsend, and others, went on 
board the “ Novelty ” this morning at six o’clock, 
at the foot of Chambers Street in New York, and 
came to Albany in twelve hours. This was the first 
voyage ever made from New York to Albany by a 
steamboat propelled by anthracite coal. Dr. Nott 
has been engaged for several years in contriving 
machinery to accomplish this important object, and 
has now succeeded completely. The great desider- 
atum was to contrive the means of igniting the 
coal, and producing a flame sufficient to create the 
steam. This has been effected by condensing hot 
air, which, by injection into the bottom of the fur- 
naces, accomplishes this object, and forces the 
flame into a chamber in which are a great number 
of iron tubes of the size of gun-barrels, placed ver- 
tically. There are four of these furnaces. The 
quantity of coal consumed on this trip was about 
twenty tons, which at five dollars per ton amounts 
to one hundred dollars. The same voyage would 
have consumed forty cords of fine wood, the present 
price of which is six dollars, making a difference of 
more than one-half. Dr. Nott, who was on board, 
has made experiments the result of which is that 
the difference of expense on board the “ Novelty” 
during one season will amount to $19,000. 


Mr. Hone was often in Washington, and has left 
some capital sketches of public men. Here is 


A GLIMPSE OF WEBSTER. 


Marcu 7, 1834.—Contrary to my expectation, 
this has been a great day in the Senate. Mr. Web- 
ster made a glorious speech on the presentation of 
a memorial in favor of the Bank and of a restora- 
tion of the deposits, and Mr. Clay introduced the 
proceedings on the same subject of a meeting of 
mechanics concerned in building in Philadelphia, 
in one of the most eloquent appeals to the feelings 
It was 
solemn, energetic, and impressive, especially in that 
part in which he addressed the Vice President per- 


sonally, and exhorted him to use the influence he 
possesses over the President to persuade him to a 
better course of measures. “And if I touch your 
heart,” said he, “and persuade you to come to the 
rescue of your suffering country, I shall merit her 
gratitude and promote your glory.” Touch Mr. 
Van Buren’s heart—good! Mr. Webster beckoned 
me out of the Senate into one of the committee 
rooms, where we had more than an hour’s talk. 
He unburdened his mind fully on the state of 
affairs and future prospects, explained all that has 
passed, and fully laid open his future plans. He 
will be in New York in a fortnight, for one night, 
when he wishes me to convene a few of our political 
friends to meet and consult with him. His plans 
for an extension of the Bank charter will be laid 
before the Senate on Monday, where it will lie for 
a fortnight. He showed it to me, and explained 
his views and expectations in relation to it. I was 
exceedingly flattered by this mark of Mr. Web- 
ster’s confidence, and certainly never heard a man 


talk so. 


In these days of rapid and luxurious travel we 
forget the weariness and discomfort of traveling 
fifty years ago. Mr. Hone gives this record of 


AN OLD-TIME JOURNEY. 


PHILADELPHIA, MArcuH 13, 1832.—We left New 
York at six o’clock, in the steamboat “Swan;” 
reached New Brunswick at half-past ten ; thence we 
found the roads very bad, and when we came to 
Trenton ascertained that the boat was down at 
Bristol, having been prevented from ascending 
farther by a freshet in the Delaware. The river 
was swollen to a great height, and rushing with 
fearful rapidity past the bridge, bringing down with 
it branches of trees and great quantities of drift- 
wood. We took the boat at Bristol and came to the 
Mansion House at seven o’clock. 

BALTIMORE, Marcu 14.—Left Philadelphia at 
six o'clock this morning in the “ Robert Morris,” 
and came to New Castle at half-past nine, where we 
were transferred to the railroad; a pleasant ride, 
which brought us in an hour and three-quarters to 
Frenchtown. The railroad is just finished, and is 
an excellent substitute for the bad roads which 
travelers had formerly to encounter in crossing the 
peninsula. ‘The cars are new, very handsome and 
commodious, and are drawn at present by horses. 
At Frenchtown we took the “ Independence,” and 
arrived here this evening. The weather during the 
day had been extremely cold; the decks were 
covered with ice, and on the passage up the Chesa- 
peake Bay the wind blew so bitterly cold that the 
— passengers were unable to remain upon 
deck. 

WASHINGTON, Marcu 15.—We left Baltimore at 
eight o’clock this morning, and came on the stage 
over a bad and somewhat dangerous road, but with- 
out accident, and arrived here at two o’clock. 


Here is a very pretty glimpse of that charming 
promenade of old New York, 


THE BATTERY IN OLD TIMEs. 


Apri 10.—The weather being fine and spring- 
like, I walked for an hour before dinner with my 
wife on the Battery. Strange as it is, I do not think 
that either of us had done such a thing in the last 
seven years; and what a beautiful spot it is! The 
grounds are in fine order; the noble bay, with the 
opposite shores of New Jersey, Staten and Long 
Islands, vessels of every description, from the noble 
well-appointed Liverpool packet to the little market 
craft, and steamers arriving from every point, give 
life and animation to a prospect unexcelled by any 
city view in the world. It would be worth travel- 
ing one hundred miles out of one’s way in a foreign 
country to get a sight of, and yet we citizens of 
New York, who have it all under our noses, seldom 
enjoy it. Like all other enjoyments, it loses its 
value from being too easily obtained. 


A BONMOT BY A BARONET. 


The following story, told by the “ Pall Mall Budget ” 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the well-known English phi- 
lanthropist and temperance advocate; strikes us as gen- 
uinely funny. It says : | 

* Sir Wilfrid was walking along Regent Street when 
the pressure of the crowd caused him to approach dan- 
gerously near to a spirited horse yoked to a brewer’s 
dray. This friend of man evidently recognized his 
distinguished visitor, for he suddenly snatched hold of 
the honorable baronet by the coat sleeve, and refused 
to yield until compelled by the driver. Sir Wilfrid 
humorously asked the driver whether his horse thought 
all flesh was grass.” 
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THe Home. 


A LESSON FROM THE PAST FOR THE 


PRESENT. 
HE social problems of the day are 
@ attracting, if not monopolizing, the 


attention of the best minds. These 
| problems have so pressed themselves 

forward that many of them have a 
bearing in politics, and a candidate may win or 
lose politically solely on the question of his attitude 
toward certain social problems. Indeed, the 
thoughtful citizen looks with apprehension at this 
tendency, for he sees in it the greatest danger 
that can threaten a republic—that of class legisla- 
tion. Laws are for the development and protection 
of the individual, not for the protection and de- 
velopment of a class merely. The elevation of a 
family is the development of the individual -mem- 
bers; no power can raise them as a whole that 
does not affect them individually. So the effort, 
whether by church, State, or individual, that aims 
at the good of the family, must recognize the 
individual element. In all philanthropic effort 


this is doubly true. ‘The effort that accomplishes 


most is that which has in it the greatest amount of 
individual effort. It is the little leaven that leav- 
eneth the whole lump, but the leaven must enter 
into each loaf. 

There is no doubt that an immense amount of 
energy is wasted; that the amount freely given, if 
applied wisely, would hasten the day of perfection 
for the race. The idea of doing for others seems 
to have grown with us in such a form that we esti- 
mate the amount of good we are doing individu- 
ally by the number of organizations to which we 
belong, the number of meetings to which we go. 
We have looked so long to the stranger as one 
without the gates that the cry within has not been 
heard. Suppose every woman employing a servant 
should give her a part of the time now so gener- 
ously given outside, the next generation of women 
would not be worn out in the service of Homes for 
the Destitute, Maternity Hospitals, and the man- 
agement of the thousand and one charities we are 
forced to maintain to-day. 

Is it not an acknowledged fact that servants, as a 
rule, prove inefficient and thriftless when house- 
keeping on their own account? There is scarcely 
a family of any standing that has not one or more 
families as protégés solely because the mother was 
a former servant. So thoroughly had she become 
a machine that, when left to her own devices, she 
is almost helpless. This is a reflection which should 
carry its own lesson. Think of the women in this 
land who give an hour, two hours, a week to sew- 
ing-schools, who have in their employ servants who 
can scarcely sew a button on! The daughters of 
these women will be forced to give their time to 
the children of these servants in the same way. 
Yet, if every teachable servant received one half- 
hour’s lesson each week in mending her own clothes, 
in learning to use patterns, in lessons of economy 
for her own benefit, the burden as well as the 
waste of the next generation would be perceptibly 
lessened. 

The legitimate end of philanthropic effort is to 
reduce the ignorance, the poverty, and the crime, 
not only of this generation, but of that to follow. 
Some philanthropists tell us that effort should be 
concentrated on the children ; but if you can reach 
the fathers and mothers before the children are 
born, then the children will need so much less 
effort and money to bring them to the level of self- 
respecting, law-abiding citizens. Where is the op- 
portunity so great as within the walls of our own 
homes, where by example and effort we can bring 
those whose labor we buy into a fuller knowledge of 


. what constitutes the whole man, the whole woman— 


the power, the ability, to meet alike the responsi- 


bilities and opportunities of the station we are 
called to fill, but which so often remains but occu- 
pied? The questions, then, which should receive 
the most attention are not, “ What is my duty to a 
class ?”’ “How can I influence legislation to im- 
prove the condition of a class?” but rather, “ What 
is my relation to the individual ?” ‘“‘ How far will 
legislation bear directly on the greatest number of 
individuals ?” 

We mass those whom we seek to benefit, to 
uplift, until the outline of a human being is lost. 
We must see, not one of a class even, but a human 
soul—the slave of condition over which it had no 
control; the victim of inherited tendencies that 
our parents and grandparents might have lightened 
had they used the same care and judgment in ad- 
ministering their charitable, their philanthropic 
efforts that they used in administering their own 
personal affairs. Our burdens would be lighter 
had their opportunities been wisely used. Let us 
profit by this lesson. 


SPASMODIC CHARITY. 


By CLARE DE GRAFFENRIED. 


ISPLACED charity destroys self-help, 
self-confidence, self-respect ; and where 
once was honest effort there remains 
only scheming, immitigable pauperism. 

-1 The systematic aid flowing from the 
useful associated charities of great cities is not rep- 
rehensible. The benefactions which cause harm 
are of the irregular, eccentric, explosive kind, act- 
ing in unexpected, ill-considered ways, and working 
devastation in the moral character that reaches far 
beyond the physical need the succor may tempora- 
rily relieve. Generous impulses, unsustained by 
wise intuitions and steady purpose, go for naught. 

The man who this week gives blankets to the poor, 

groceries to his pastor, and eats his Christmas tur- 

key with the unctuous sauce of self-complacency, 
next week robs the widows he warmed to-day, 
and grinds his clerks still later in the night. 

Once a twelvemonth the purse-strings open; the 

Christmas contribution must sound big, for a little 

largess is to cover a multitude of sins. But the 

long winter follows, with biting cold, short days, 
slack work, and poor jobs, testing the courage of 
the working class, sapping their strength. Christ- 
mas cheer is but a memory, the empty cupboard 

a staring fact. A little work, reserved by any 

thoughtful householder for the dull season, is a 

bonanza. ‘The feeling that some one thinks of the 

stranded toiler, and is concerned for his welfare, 
renews hope and energy, and is better than much 
old. 

r The poor need from the rich, not money, but the 
sense of fellowship, the certainty of interest and 
sympathy. Precisely these great boons the wealthy 
are too self-centered, too careless, to bestow. When 
a stranger is to be entertained, a friend in the hos- 
pital comforted, a case of destitution relieved, do 
we call at the marble fronts? No; we seek the 
humbler, broader, usefuler acquaintance, busy al- 
ways in noble ministries, active in succor, intelli- 
gent in sympathy, self entirely subordinated. It is 
easier for the sybarite to give an order on her grocer 
than to visit the home of a pensioner, note its bare 
places, and provide employment which shall cover 
them with plenty, yet spare honest pride the pang 
of receiving charity. The most difficult lesson to 
learn is comprehension of the actual daily experi- 
ences of the poor, their straits and struggles, the 
round of degrading duties, the sixteen hours of toil- 
ing—scrubbing, cooking, nursing, mending; their 
unwholesome food and close rooms, their illnesses, 
debts, and temptations, the vulgarizing influences 
that overshadow true refinement and nobility. Idle, 
luxurious women are ever ready with a sharp word 
for the shortcomings of the seamstress or shop-girl, 
whom, perhaps, this very intolerance helps to drive 
to ruin. 

Even the organized help of churches, whenever 
spasmodic and bestowed without careful investiga- 
tion of facts, produces confirmed pauperism. One 
family of mill operatives earned steadily $90 a 
month until overzealous missionaries made small 
contributions to one child who was ill. Quickly 
another child fell a prey to disease ; then the mother 
must be supported while abandoning work to 
nurse them. Finally every member of the house- 
hold discovered that bad health paid better than 
toil, and lived unblushingly on the bounty of the 


church until the family was rendered helpless, good 
for naught, and intemperate. 

At some tale of distress the sympathies of a 
community break out in volcanic inundations of 
help. A Scandinavian immigrant was sunstruck 
shortly before his wife and little ones reached the 
humble home in America he had provided. After 
his death the press feelingly painted the sorrow and 
destitution of the bereaved strangers. In two days 
$1,000 in cash was given to the widow, the house 
was furnished and stocked with groceries, and 
work was found for the eldest child. The ignorant 
woman was dazed by wealth beyond what her wild- 
est dreams had pictured; and, forgotten by the 
creators of her prosperity, who lacked patience to 
watch its issue, the poor creature soon fell into evil 
ways. 

A pitiable case of hardship and ill health was 
brought to the attention of some typical kind- 
hearted but unstable women. The working-girl 
was an invalid from spinal trouble; self-supporting 
while employment lasted, but destined soon to lose 
her place, and subject in winter to severe attacks. 
These fashionable drones were appealed to—not for 
gold, but to see that the poor waif should not 
suffer from lack of work or starve during acute 
illness. A chorus of responses ensued. Money 
was offered, voffee, flour, dresses, dainties, a weekly 
basket of provisions; but the excitement and en- 
thusiasm evaporated. The relief that was so easy 
to promise never came, and the pinched face of the 
invalid toiler grows thinner as the hard winter, 
barren for her, closes in. 

Happily, however, demi-philanthropists, with no 
means to donate to charity, give what is better— 
time, supervision, interest—find employment for 
willing hands, and boldly stir up the rich in behalf 
of the needy. It is less troublesome and more 
high-sounding to head a subscription list with four 
figures than to follow the Scriptural reminder of 
the constant presence of the poor. The same 
amount, however, bestowed with personal sym- 
pathy after actual investigation, reaches deeper 
and counts tenfold. To pay a poor man’s way 
while he learns a trade, to educate and start a 
bright boy in life, is a benefaction both to State and 
individual. The potential value of manual dexter- 
ity and trained intellect represents so much capital 
which timely aid unlocks. | 

There is a blessed woman—pudgy, enormously 
fat, but surely the ministering angels are fashioned 
in her mold—who does more good with three hun- 
dred dollars a year than any millionaire with thirty 
thousand. Three hundred dollars is the profit she 
earns by her “shop ’’—a dainty work-basket out of 
whose ample recesses come numberless articles for 
use and adornment, the making of which has fur- 
nished employment to a score of young men and 
women. To each she assigns the work best 
adapted to his abilities and needs. One invalid 
writes original tales which another illustrates ; 
sewing, printing, designing, embroidery, painting, 
all wisely combined and advantageously sold, bring 
handsome returns to every contributor, and yet 
yield the author of the project the fund for church 
and charity of which reduction in income had de- 
prived her. Does that bright, helpful soul ever 
give ungraciously, untenderly, unwisely? Does 
she weigh down the people she helps with a brutal 
patronage which leaves them always abject ? Does 
she nip struggling shoots of self-respect with awk- 
ward condescension? Do her methods encourage 
pauperism, imposition, intemperance? These latter 
are confessedly the results of spasmodic charities. 
The majority who have funds or favors to bestow 
choose the easier, selfish channel of wholesale con- 
tribution to bureaus or agencies, in lieu of personal 
inquiry and relief of individual need. The great 
benevolent organizations, the providers of our poor 
funds, fresh-air excursions, seaside homes, hospitals 
and asylums, are grand ministries for good, because — 
their benefactions are steady, conscientious, and not 
incommensurate with theneed. But let us gain for 
philanthropic work not only the names and contri- 
butions, but the hearts, minds, and hands, of the 
idle and wealthy. The brand of undiscriminating 


charity disfiguring the present system renders its © 


application to the deserving poor a moral insult, 
and its acceptance involves a moral fall. | 


The home is the best place in the world for 
illustrating Christian courtesy. This is a sphere in 
which all maydo something. Few services would be 
_ of higher value than to take the homes which are 
nominally Christian and make them really Christian 
by advancing them into the atmosphere and habit 
of a sweet and beautiful Christian courtesy. 
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FALL STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 


By HELEN BREWSTER. 


HE moral influence of clothes on both 
young and old is too potent to be denied. 
We can all realize the humiliation which 
comes from having to appear in shabby 
garments, either from actual experience 

or through sympathy with others. Probably every 
one has also known at one time or another the 
unhappy self-consciousness caused by finding one’s 
self overdressed in a company of more simply at- 
tired friends. Perfection in dress is supposed to 
be attained when it is in such harmony with the 
circumstances and personnel of the wearer that she 
can be quite unconscious of her apparel, while 
another person’s receives only a generally pleasant 
impression. In a condition of perfect health we 
are not reminded of any part of that fleshly gar- 
ment with which we are first clothed, and we must 
secure this forgetfulness of our outer covering if 
we would be well dressed. 

If this is a desirable condition for those who 
have reached years of discretion, how much more 
important is it for children, who are so easily affected 
by external influences! The mother who dresses 
her child in a way which must of necessity attract 
attention does it a positive injury. It is an indul- 
gence of maternal vanity which will probably bear 
fruit in the next generation. A simple and tasteful 
dress, which does not interfere with the free use of 
the limbs, is what a wise woman will insist upon 
for her children, regardless of the passing fashion 
of the day. 

There comes to the writer the remembrance of 
three children whom she watched through summer 
days with real sympathy. Their dress was very 
picturesque, and if they were simply to be looked 
at, nothing could be prettier. But to healthy, 
active children it meant continual irritation. Long 
skirts, almost touching the ground, tripped the lit- 
tle feet whenever they tried to run or frolic. Going 
up stairs was a slow and tedious process, and the 
hands must always be free to hold up the long gar- 
ments, -forgetfulness of which might result in a 
dangerous fall. Large hats, covered with feathers, 
caught every passing breeze, and must be held on 
much of the time. While physically they were 
thus hampered, and free, healthful exercise made 
impossible, vanity and self-consciousness were 
strengthened by the unwise remarks upon their 
appearance which they heard as they went about 
the hotel. Cannot mothers be persuaded to free 
their children from this tyranny of dress, which 
can only dwarf their natural development ? 

A glance at the winter’s store of garments pro- 
vided for little people in the shops shows that the 
supply is equal to every possible demand. Dainty 
dresses for babies and very small children are made 
of fine cambric with wide, hemstitched hems, and 
yokes made of fine tucks, also hemstitched. Nar- 
row Valenciennes lace edges the neck and sleeves. 
Others have groups of tucks with fine feather 
stitching between. This should be done with No. 
16 crochet cotton, as embroidery cotton is too soft 
to give the right effect. Fine hand-worked dresses 
of cambrie cost from $4 to $18 for long and $3 to 
$8 for short ones. More serviceable dresses with 
embroidered edgings can be bought from $1 to 
$2.50. It is no longer the fashion to load small 
children’s dresses with embroidery. A trimming 
of dainty hand-work is considered in better taste. 
White India silk is also used to make handsome 
dresses, both long and short. They are hem- 
stitched and lace-trimmed, and an elaborate chris- 
_tening robe costs $50. | 

The white dresses for little girls two or three 
years old are still made with short waists, finished 
in the back with sash ends set in under the arms. 
The skirts are full and rather long. Pretty ging- 
hams are made in the same way with white 
guimpes. 

Long cloaks for babies are made of white cash- 
mere, and the price is from $3 to $12, according 
to the quality and amount of embroidery. Import- 
ed hand-embroidered cloaks are more expensive, as 
are those made of cream-corded silk. The latter 
cost from $18 to $45. The prettiest short coats 
for very small children are of soft white eider 
down. These are either simply finished with bows 


las 


of white satin ribbon at the neck, at $4 75, or with 
trimmings of white llama, at $875. Small, close- 
fitting white caps are worn with these, or large 
white felt hats. 

Dress wraps for older children are Mother Hub- 
bard or Gretchen coats made of plain or repped 
beaver or cashmere in some rich shade of dark red, 


‘The trimmings repeat the color of the felt. 


dark green, or Gobelin blue. One of fine soft beaver 
costs $22, but could be made much less expensively 
at home. With these coats a white mull tie is 
worn as a pretty finish at the throat. More service- 
able coats are of plaid or mixed cloths, trimmed 
with velvet, which cost from $10 to $17.50. The 
prettiest are the Gretchen coats, with short waists, 


full skirts and sleeves, with deep cuffs and trim- 


mings of velvet or astrachan. 

School dresses for older girls are made of bright, 
warm plaids in some simple fashion. One which 
costs $11 has a yoke made of rows of shirring 
beginning at the neck and going round the shoul- 
ders, not up anddown. The fullness is drawn down 
to the waist, which is finished with a pointed velvet 
girdle. The skirt is full and plain. Other dresses 
have a vest of velvet with the front of the waist 
laid in three lengthwise plaits from shoulder to 
waist. Still another fashion is to use the plaid on 
the bias, making a kilt-plaited skirt and a waist 
with a full front finished with a small round sleeve- 
less jacket of velvet. For nicer house wear cash- 
mere dresses are made with trimmings of ribbon or 
velvet. Very pretty ones are worn with guimpes of 
white muslin or India silk. An old rose cashmere 
dress has the body of the waist laid in small box- 
plaits over a yoke of black India silk made with 
fine tucks. The sleeves are full, with a tucked cuff 
of silk, and a silk sash finishes the waist. Another 
style has the waist shirred at the shoulder and 
waist over a V-shaped vest of velvet, back and 
front. The waist is pointed, and the edge finished 
with ribbon velvet, which forms a bow on the back 
point, with long loops and ends which fall almost to 
the bottom of the dress. The skirt is trimmed with 
several bows of velvet. Simpler dresses have 
tucked and shirred vests of cashmere or surah, with 
straight round waists finished with a cord. Prices 
for cashmere dresses range from $10 to $18 in the 
twelve-year size. India silks, either white or col- 
ored, make the prettiest evening dresses for young 
girls. These are often made with accordion-plaited 
skirts and full waists trimmed with lace. Narrow 
ribbon is also used as trimming. 

Directoire coats for young girls are made of plain 
cloth in dark colors, with collar, revers, and cuffs 
of black Persian lamb, and cost from $15 to $20. 
For serviceable wear, plaided or mixed cloths are 
made up into looser double-breasted coats with 
shoulder capes. Newmarkets with cape or hood in 
plain dark colors cost $10. Cheaper school coats 
in plaided material, with gathered skirt, cape, and 


belt, can be bought from $3.25 to $7.75, according 


to the size. 

For very young children large white hats of soft 
felt are sometimes preferred to the close-fitting 
caps. These have a full lace ruching around the 
inner edge of the crown, broad ribbon strings 
to tie over the ears, and are either trimmed 
simply with three full rosettes in front of very nar- 
row ribbon, or with white ostrich tips. The hats 
untrimmed cost $3. The most stylish hats for older 
children are of soft felt, with low crowns and wide 
brims, some of which are finished with inch borders 
of long beaver. These may be trimmed either with 
long loops of ribbon drooping over the crown, or 
w.th a band of bias velvet around the crown, and a 
full bunch of tips in front. Several soft plumes or 
a band of tiny ostrich tips about the crown make 
an effective trimming. The hat may either be of 
a darker or lighter shade of the color chosen for 
the coat, or of a neutral shade in contrast to it. 
Older 
girls wear felt turban, sailor, or walking hats for 
school, with very simple trimmings, which can be 
bought from $3 to $6. For dress hats there is a 
great variety of larger shapes, trimmed with velvet 
and feathers, and costing from $10 to $14. 


A BIT OF LIFE-HISTORY. 


) |HE is rather a good-looking Danish girl 
about twenty years old; strong, but 
not large. Her father died when she 
was so young that she does not remem- 
ber him; her mother died when she 
was seven years old. After her mother’s death 
the two brothers were sent to her grandmother, 
while Emma was put in a family where at once she 
became a little slave. Her clothing was the rem- 
nants that other people did not want. Her shoes 
belonged in the same category; sometimes were 
mates, but many more times not. No one noticed 
whether her clothes were whole or not. In fact, 
she was of so little consequence, except for the work 
that could be got out: of her, that she does not 
see any relation between herself and clothing. 


She is unconscious of any personal relation be- 
tween the world of people or of things and her- 
self. She is a world unto herself, except as she 


earns money from others to buy whatever appeals 


to her fancy. It would be hard to find a girl 
more completely a child of nature. She has an 
extremely sweet temper ; is very cheerful, willing, 
obliging. She is a Christian girl, and attends a 
Lutheran church. One Sunday afternoon her ex- 
position of the first four verses of the thirteenth 
chapter of John, given to two companions, also 
servants, was overheard, and it was a revela- 
tion of heart-hunger for a home, a place that 
was for her. She has a beautiful voice in sing- 
ing, and sings with expression. Her speaking 
voice is not attractive, and is monotonous. She 
designs for outlining and embroidery, producing 
the most astonishing effects, when her lack of the 
knowledge of even the elements of drawing is re- 
membered. She shows how closely she observed 
flowers in her rude pencilings. One evening she 
was visiting a friend,a servant, and she was noticed 
embroidering. On one corner of a square of plain 
white muslin was outlined a pretty teapot, while she 
was working a spray of flowers in another corner. 
She explained that she meant those for the flowers 
of the tea-plant, but did not suppose they were right, 
as she had never seen one; that she thought the 
flowers of the tea-plant must be small, for she had 
smoothed out a wet leaf, and it was small. The 
design was extremely graceful. The tea-cloth was 
meant for a birthday gift to the mother of her 
friend. She never sits with idle hands; she knits, 
crochets, or embroiders. Her manners are very 
respectful. She rises when the mistress appears, 
and never uses the familiar “you,” but “Can I get 
what Mrs. wants?” ‘“ What did Mrs. 
do with the duster, please ?” 

She will go about the house with a dress sleeve 
half ripped out or burst out in the seams. Her 
shoes rarely are buttoned, and never have all the 
buttons on. She will pin every piece of clothing 
on, and probably changes her underwear when she 
feels like it. She sweeps and dusts, creating more 
dirt than she removes. She is clumsy and heavy 
on her feet, probably because of the shoes she 
wears. She can cook; would probably make a 
superior cook if trained. A lady with whom she 
lived for some months says that she could cook any- 
thing after one showing and explanation. She is 
honest as the sun, in word and act. 

She came to this country a little over a year ago. 
Her first place was with a Danish family, who 
agreed to pay her five dollars per month and teach 
her our language; they did neither, and she left 
them, going down on Long Island with a family 
whose means were limited and who gave her very 
low wages. After a time they gave up keeping 
even Emma, and she drifted into an intelligence 
office, from which she was taken to live in a small 
family. Her good points did not outweigh her 
faults, and she seemed to feel it. She determined 
to earn her living by embroidering. She found a 
place in New York, and went to board with a 
woman who attended the same mission church in 
Brooklyn, at a cost of $350 a week; washing 
extra. She did not have a room to herself, but 
roomed with the landlady. Her comment after 
four days was: “QOh! it is so sweet to have a 
home! I never had one before. It always was 
some one’s home, and I work init. No mine!” The 
first day she went to work she earned forty cents ; 
the next day sixty cents; the next day no work; 
the next day thirty cents; next day a dollar; next 
day no work, nor prospect of any until Wednes- 
day of the following week—was the report Sat- 
urday night. Earnings for entire week, $2.30; 
expenses for board, car-fare, and washing, $5.50; 
drawing from the small amount accumulated in a 
stocking, $3.20. Four weeks went by, and there 
was no money left. ‘Three days’ work in assisting 
in house-cleaning gave a little fund. During this 
engagement she won the heart of her temporary 
employer, who wished her one maid would leave 
that she might have Emma. Standing in front of | 
some book-shelves busily dusting the books, the 
question was asked : 

“ Emma, do you not think it best for you to try 
and get a place to live out again? Your work is so 
uncertain and pays so poorly that you will have a 
very hard time this winter, I'm afraid.” Looking 
up, with lips half trembling, she gave this answer: 

“T live out since I been seven years old. Always 
working for some one, never for myself. I so 
tired.” 

It was impossible to urge it after that. An- 
other week went by, when the message came: 
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“ Emma wanted me to tell you that she will take a 
place.” It was found, but by the time this reaches 
the public Emma will be adrift again. What is to 
be done? Her faults are of such a nature that it 
will be impossible for a woman who has a degree 
of refinement to keep her as she is now. She is 
teachable; that has been proved in so far as an 
earnest effort was made to improve her, but the 
teaching that was done was done to add to the com- 
fort of the family. Emma was left in a state of 
nature as regarding all things that related to her 
personal habits. That she might and probably 
would some day be mistress of her own home, that 
she would probably be the helpless, loving mother 
of a family, has not been borne into the hearts of 
her several mistresses. Any teaching that Emma 
has received has been for the good, the comfort, of 
her employers. 

Out of a large circle of acquaintances there is 
not one to whom a person interested in her could 
turn and feel at all certain that a mistress could 
be found willing to keep and train Emma. 

Each one would be sorry for the girl, and would 
think it a great pity that some one would not take her 
and train her ; some would go so far as to say thatif 
they did not have so much to do they would do it. 
Hundreds of women ready to serve on committees, 
managing boards, employment bureaus, but not one 
woman willing to come forward and take this stranger 
amoung us, an orphan and friendless, and do for 
her what her ignorance and condition demands ! 

She has been nearly two years among us, and has 
learned certain things that give her a moneyed value 
is the kitchen—nothing else. No one has any time 
to give her, so she must drift from one untidy kitchen 
to another, a homeless waif. 

We know this article will bring responses, and 
that offers to take her and treat her like one of the 
family will come, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast. Emma’s acquaintances can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. She has two intimate 
friends—two servants who love her and whom she 
loves. Both experiences are new to Emma, and 
her enjoyment and gratitude are most touching and 
beautiful. She must be near these two friends; 
that is, near enough to see them at least once a 
month. ‘The world has been a desert long enough 
to this girl with loving heart; it has begun bearing 
a few fragrant blossoms ; let her keep them. There 
is no need that Emma should leave the city of 
Brooklyn, or there ought not to be. Let every 
woman who is moved to action by this bit of life his- 
tory look about. Emma is only one of a large num- 
ber to be found in every community. When every 
mistress sees in her maid a human being struggling 
with limitations, and seeks to remove these limita- 
tions,the burden of untrained servants will be lessened 
in every community. Every fault overcome in a 
maid lessens the burden of some mistress. Itis the 
selfishness in each of us, our endurance of bad 
habits in those we hire in our households, rather 
than in our efforts to help overcome them, that has 
allowed the servant question to be the bane and 
burden it is in every community. 

And still more far-reaching are the homes these 
girls establish for themselves. How many mistresses 
ever teach a girl, having in mind that girl’s possi- 
ble future ? 

Emma is waiting for some woman, firm, judi- 
cious, well trained herself, to be a guide and a friend. 
Her gratitude is not yet an exhausted well. It has 
not often been moved. The girl is worth every 
effort put forth in her behalf. Who is ready ? 


Persian carpets are rarely of large size, being 
woven by women and children of the country vil- 
lages in small apartments. There are three classes 
of the carpets and two of the rugs. The carpets 
are usually of oblong shape. Turcoman rugs, 
in texture and manipulation, surpass in excellence 
those made in the Shah’s dominions. The rug called 
ghileen, made in Kurdestan, has a pattern on both 
sides, the colors are firm and brilliant, and the pat- 
terns are of extraordinary beauty; they are also 
light and flexible. One rug peculiar to Persia is 
rarely seen; it is made at Teheran, is of silk, and is 
used to throw over tombs and for other sacerdotal 
purposes. The use of aniline colors, introduced 
some years since, and which had the effect of dete- 
riorating the durability of the colors, is forbidden 
by the government. There is a numerous variety 
of Persian rugs generally similar in design, yet few 
are completely identical. The Persian manufact- 
urers have manifestly secrets in dyeing that would 
be of value in our own carpet manufacture. Colors 
in old rugs are known to have lasted a hundred 
years without change. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


CHIP. 


By S. Cesar. 
PART II. 


STONE slapped his thigh and laughed. 
NA | “He’s got an eye to business, hain’t 
he?” he said, addressing himself to a 
wild cherry tree. _ “Jest as quick as 
you’reamind to. Go right up through 
my barnyard,” and he saw the bare legs twinkling 
along on the other side of a picket fence as he went 
back to his meadow. 

“T should never s’pose Jim Wilder’d have sech 
a smart little chap as that,” he said to his wife 
afterward. ‘I wouldn’t mind havin’ sech a young- 
ster round myself. But, land! They say boys is 
all alike. I’ve tried two on ’em, and I do’ know 
but what they be.” 

For six days, four of them hot and dry, two of 
them hot and rainy, Chip stuck to his task, and 
every berry found a market in Mrs. Stone’s kitchen. 
Meantime he kept his secret, somewhat to the det- 
riment of his friendship with Willie King, whose 
grievance became so sore that for two days he never 
went near Chip. But the sixth night, as Willie 
was hanging over the front gate, Chip came by. 

“T can tell you now, Will,” he cried. ‘ Mr. 
Stone said I could tell you.” 

Willie would not be conciliated on so short notice, 
and Chip’s manifest unconsciousness of his displeas- 
ure made him crosser yet, so he answered, coldly, 
“TI thought it was ‘ old Stone.’ ” 

Chip scowled. “I found out he wa’n’t so old as 
he looked. I ain’t partic’lar about tellin’, only I 
thought you was in such a pucker to know,” and 
he picked up his pail to go. 

Willie’s face cleared instantly. ‘Come on,’’ he 
said, opening the gate. “ I didn’t mean anything.”’ 
And in ten minutes the breach was quite forgotten. 

Before Chip tumbled into bed that night he was 
the proud owner of the goat, the wagon and har- 
ness, and a dollar bill, left from his earnings, after 
paying Jack’s price in full. The night was hot, 
the little cuddy under the eaves was small and 
close, and Chip was intensely excited. Every ten 


minutes he stretched himself across the sill to be 


sure that Billy was still tethered to the clothes-post, 
and in the intervals he lay busy with thoughts and 
ambitions which seemed to open a new life before 
him. The consciousness of property acquired by 
his own labor, and of money in his pocket honestly 
earned, filled him with proud self-respect, and fired 
in him a determination to break loose from the incu- 
bus of his shiftless ancestry and his inheritance 
of an unhonored name. | 

“They hain’t never done nothin’ for me,” he 
muttered, with swelling heart and throbbing eye- 
balls, “ but I'll bet they ain’t goin’ to hinder my 
doin’ somethin’ for myself,” and he banged his 
limp straw pillow till the dust choked him, and a 
gruff voice from the other side of the thin partition 
ordered him to “ quit foolin’.”’ 

“T ain’t foolin’,Sam Wilder. You'll see!’ he 
mumbled, but he forced himself into quiet till the 
tired snores of Sam mingled with the homesick 
bleating of the goat, and before Chip knew it the 
coppery sun was sending its red light across his 
bed, and the smell of fried pork was stealing up 
from the kitchen. 

All that day Mr. Stone’s thoughts dwelt persist- 
ently on the lad who had shown himself quick 
witted, honest, and persevering, and when he drove 
up for his mail in the twilight he took the road 
past the Wilders’ tenement. Sam sat smoking on 
the doorstep, two young loafers were rolling on the 
grass, and a tall girl with a sallow face and untidy 
hair was washing dishes by a window. Mr. Stone 
had come with no definite purpose, and though the 
sight stirred disgust and pity, it brought him no 
nearer to a decision. 

A half-dozen motherless children, deserted by a 
worthless father, the Wilders had struggled on for 
years, asking no charity and receiving none. Sam 
earned fair wages, and turned them in for the com- 
mon support. Jim and Ralph were sometimes 
industrious, but oftener idle, and never reliable. 
Henry was learning a trade in the city, and Katie 
did for them what she could in a wasteful, ignorant 
fashion. Chip, by far the youngest, was the odd 
one. His clothes were the remnants of Ralph’s. 
If the food would not go round, Chip was the one 
who came short. His rights were the last to be 
considered, and how or where his time was spent 


none of the others asked or cared. But in the 
sleepy country settlement he could not go far 
wrong, and the very neglect and privations which 
might have ruined another boy had made him 
hardy and self-reliant. He was innately truthful, 
and he had learned patience and courage in a strict 
school, so that, after all, he was not so poorly 
equipped for a wrestle with fortune as he might 
have been. 

“Chip round ?”’ Mr. Stone asked. 

“Over to Maguire’s, likely,” answered Sam, with 
his pipe between his teeth. “Him and the goat.” 
And Mr. Stone drove along. But a few rods far- 
ther on he came suddenly upon a queer sight—a 
brown goat cropping his supper leisurely and drag- 
ging about a little wagon with the wheels upper- 
most, and a ragged youngster on the ground, hold- 
ing in his arms a struggling, yelling baby whom he 
tried to soothe with a patient earnestness at once 
pathetic and ludicrous. He looked up sheepishly. 

“ Billy dumped him, and I can’t tell whether he’s 
killed or not, he yells so like fury.” 

Mr. Stone’s long beard hid his mouth and the 
darkness hid the twinkle in his eye, but he climbed 
out and picked up the child. 

“ No, he ain’t hurt, not a mite,” he said. “He’s 
jest mad. Trundle him home, won’t you, and you 
come with mea bit? I’ve got a little something 
to talk about.” 

He had not even yet decided what it was, but 
Chip asked no questions, and in ten minutes the 
heir of the Maguires was on his own doorstep, Billy 
was gnawing the bushes in the Wilders’ yard, and 
Chip, pursued by a lazy fire of questions, was scam- 
pering back to the wagon. | 

August slipped into September, frosty fingers 
touched lightly the swampy lowlands, and Jack and 
Will went back to school in deep mourning for the 
vanished joys of the country. A glorious autumn, 
a bracing winter, and a long, treacherous spring 
brought round once more the summer vacation. 
Mrs. King and Will came again to Hudson, and 
the first person they saw as the train slowed up at 
the station was Chip, but with such unfamiliar dress 
and bearing that they almost failed to recognize 
him. In fact, Willie was so abashed that all he 
did when they met was to stick both hands awk- 
wardly into his pockets and say : , 

“Hullo, Chip! How’s Billy ?” 

“ Billy’s all right,” answered Chip. “He’s no ~ 
end o’ smart. Him and me live at Mr. Stone's 
now.” 

‘Are you sure you like to be a farmer?” Mrs. 
King asked, after a little further talk. 

“I’m sure I like to be something,” the boy an- 
swered, warmly. Then his eyes wandered toward 
Mr. Stone, and his honest face brightened. “ Yes, 
ma'am, he added. ‘I do like to be a farmer.” 
The boys strolled along the platform, and Mrs. 
King walked to the other side and greeted the old 
man, speaking also a few cordial words about his 


protégé. 


“I'll tell you what there is to him,’ returned 
Mr. Stone, pointing his words with a long fore- 
finger on his horse’s ribs. ‘ He’s honest, and he’s 
smart, and he holds on powerful when he tackles a 
thing. Folks say boys has got to be boys, but 
there’s no use tellin’ me that they’re all alike, for 
they ain’t, no more ’n men be. A boy’s no need to 
be a liar, nor a coward, nor a rowdy, jest because 
he happens to be a boy, and if he is, he’s goin’ to 
be pretty much the same when he’s growed up. 
That’s what I tell my little chap, and he’s doin’ 
his a best right along. Jim Wilder’s son, 
too 

He pushed his last box into place and climbed 
up on the wheel with the reins in his hand. “ Come, 
Oliver,” he called, “you an’ me ought to be goin’.” 
And off ran Chip, as happy and manly a lad as one 
often sees. Will looked after him in surprise. 
“Why, I never even thought about Chip’s having a 
real name; and how he has changed in a year!” 

Mrs. King smiled and repeated Mr. Stone’s 
words, at which Willie looked thoughtfnl. ‘“ It 
really makes me ashamed,” he answered, “to 
think of Chip’s chance and mine, and to see what 
he has done with his. But I know he’d just hoot 
if I was to tell him he’d set me a good example.” 
And at that very moment Chip was saying to Mr. 
Stone : 

“‘ That’s the feller that give me a start, on’y he 


don’t know it. I was talkin’ about doin’ some- 


thing once—kind o’ mean, it was ”—and Chip 
colored—‘“ and he told me it made a lot o’ difference 
what a feller thought of himself, and I didn’t do it, 
and I’ve always been glad. And him and me’s 


great friends ever since.” 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ARCHITECT. 


Josrrn H. Tarr. 
a] O make an architect one should proceed 


in the same manner as in making any 
‘ other article—by first selecting the 
>| materials, the component parts. As 
the completed architect is as much a 
question of material selected as it is of the manip- 
ulation—education—we must first ascertain what 
are the fundamental ‘qualifications necessary to 
make an architect, and then carefully select them 
in as complete a normal state as it is possible to 
find. These are numerous and so diversified that 
to accurately classify them is almost impossible, 
but for brevity we will divide them under three 
heads—namely: (1) aptitude for construction, (2) 
sense of proportion, (3) talent for drawing. 

The subject must be a boy from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, possessing these latent qualities, 
as without them he would never make an architect, 
though he might be as bright as the proverbial 
dollar.” 

The first and all-important qualification is an 
aptitude for construction, or constructive ability. 
By this we do not mean the mere art of putting 
brick and mortar togeiher, or the framing of tim- 
ber, but the rare faculty of composition. That 
which sees forms in clouds and in flames of fire ; 
that keenness of mental vision which perceives, ere 
the beginning, the thing as completed—this is 
what is meant by constructive ability. Without 
this faculty, this intuition, nothing whatever would 
be constructed, either theoretically or practically. 

The second of the fundamental qualifications is 
the sense of proportion. This faculty can be edu- 
cated, but in its normal condition must understand 
the relative proportion of parts to the whole; must 
know if a thing isin good or ill proportion. Under 
this head comes the perception of the artist, and 
according to the development of this faculty will 
depend the future of the architect. 

The third fundamental qualification is a talent 
for drawing. This faculty is natural to nearly all, 
and many are specially gifted, as the “born art- 
ist; but because one is gifted in this respect it is 
no reason to suppose he will make a good architect. 
It is often said, * He is so gifted in drawing, he 
would make an architect;” but this is a fallacy, 
for if the subject is not well endowed with con- 
structive ability and the sense of proportion, his 
ability to draw pictures will avail him but little. 
In all probability he will never get beyond making 
drawings of others’ designs. Drawing is the mode 
by which the architect expresses his composition, 
and upon it depends the perfection of the produc- 
tion. For this reason, consequently, the talent for 
_ drawing is the least important. The design being 
constructed and the proportion arranged, the archi- 
tect has but little trouble in getting assistants to 
draw it, oftentimes much better than he himself 
can do it. 7 

The fundamental faculties necessary to make an 
architect being given, it remains to determine upon 
the quality of the material. ‘The question may be 
asked, ‘* How is one to determine whether any one 
proposing to be an architect has these fundamental 
parts, in a more or less normal degree?” We would 
answer, Only by careful consideration of one’s tal- 
ents and inclinations. Having ascertained the 
amount and quality of the material, so to speak, 
the next question is that of manipulation—educa- 
tion. 

The formula having been given to make any 
article, its perfection depends entirely upon the 
maker—the careful mixing and manipulation of the 
various component parts. So also, in making an 
architect, it depends entirely upon the director as 
to what the architect will be when completed. 

All the formulas of a series of studies that it is 
possible to state, all the experiments to be tried, 
and all the rules that may be learned, will be of no 
avail if the maker does not persistently mold his 
material to the end in view. If any one part is 
neglected, it will be like the article carefully wrought 
in clay—filled out here and molded there, delicately 
colored, completed, and glazed, then put in the final 
test, the fire, and come out—‘ cracked.” The 
question, then, is how to mold and refine the mate- 
rial as found in a person from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age. To do this we must first ascertain 


the exact state and quality of the material, to what 
extent it is already educated, and to what extent it 
must be educated before it can be worked to the 
end in view. 

The age from fourteen to sixteen is taken advis- 
edly, as it is searcely possible to begin at too early 


an age. As this article will most likely reach those 
who have no chance of obtaining a college or tech- 


| nical education, it is our object to show that an 


architect can be made by following a certain course 
of study and practice which may be obtained 
through the knowledge acquired in an ordinary 
common-school education, and which a bright boy 
will have acquired at this age.. 

By this time our subject should have learned 
calculation and all problems in the higher arithme- 
tic, the principles of geometry, and had some prac- 
tice in drawing; combined with such knowledge, 
his natural talents having been proved, can be made 
an architect. 

If the student—the subject—lives in any of the 
larger cities, he may get much information from 
the public libraries, museums, night-schools, and 
training-schools, which are always at the disposal 
of those who wish to help themselves. If, how- 
ever, he lives in a country town he must depend 
much upon his determination and what help he 
may get from the use of text-books, and such works 
as he can afford to buy, though he may still have 
an advantage over his city brother in his acquaint- 
ance with the local builder, who will be able to give 
him much good advice in regard to the principles 
of mechanical construction and their practical 
working, if not also in the esthetics of archi- 
tecture. 

In giving the final formula, we can only refer the 
student to principles laid down in text-books on 
construction and architecture, and suggest special 
studies. In this we will endeavor to classify them 
under the given heads; but it is impossible for the 
student to take up the studies of one part and thor- 
oughly master them without studying the other 
parts at the same time; consequently it is necessary 
for the student to follow all the courses at the same 
time, taking up the advanced subjects as he pro- 
gresses in his studies. 

The one study that, perhaps, will stimulate and 
bring out the aptitude for construction more than 
another is geometry, which seems to be the funda- 
mental principle of all construction, and the outline 
of all forms. It is through these principles that, 
either by combination or repetition of geometrical 
figures, all forms are made both in nature and art. 
With this the student should also take a course of 
study in plain trigonometry, mensuration, and cal- 
culus ; after these, Graves's “Graphical Analysis,” 
in three small volumes, will carry him still further 
in the science of construction. These should be 
followed by practical construction as illustrated in 
such works as “ Notes on Building Construction,” 
by T. M. Clark; “ Theory of Strains and Strength 
of Materials ;” “ Ventilation and Heating ;” “ Sani- 
tary Engineering;” “Applied Chemistry ’—air, 
water, artificial illumination, photography, cements, 
timber and its preservation, pigments, etc.; and 
“‘ Economic Geology ”—clay, limestone, cements, 
building and ornamental stones. 

In proportion, as well as in construction, the 
student must continue his studies in geometry, and 
store his mind with forms and the relation of parts 
to the whole, ‘and study the forms and proportions 
of the Five Orders, and of balustrades, columns, 
doors, arches, etc. 

To learn to design, the only way, after a thorough 
drill in the classic orders and forms, is to practice 
continually, trying all sorts of problems. The prob- 
lems should be of the simplest kind, and should at 
first be treated with strict reference to classical 
precedent, leaving all attempt at original design 
until the ‘taste has been well disciplined to the 
elegance of the antique forms and proportions. As 
the habit of thinking in architectural forms becomes 
stronger, more difficult problems can be undertaken, 
but always with caution. For the esthetics of 
architecture study the translation of Redtenbacher’s 
“ Die Architektonik der Modernen Baukunst,” by 
Professor Ricker, of the University of [Illinois ; 
Rosengarten’s ** Handbook of Architectural Styles ;”’ 
Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Discourses on Architecture;” ‘The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture” and the “ Stones of 
Venice,” by John Ruskin ; James Fergusson’s “ His- 
tory of Architecture,’ or the translation of Von 
Weber's History, by Mr. Clark ; Gwilt’s “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Architecture,” and as many other works 
on the principles of architecture as the student can 
obtain. 

With his geometry the student should also take a 
course of study in linear drawing; followed by 
studies on shades, shadows, perspectives, free-hand 
drawing, modeling, and water-color sketching ; and 
for the practical application to architecture, study 
Tuthill’s Architectural Drawing.” 

In the intervals of his studies in design, the student 


should perfect himself in drawing and sketching 
from plaster casts of sculpture and architectural 
detail, and as soon as he can handle charcoal and 
crayon well enough, should find or make oppor- 
tunities from drawing from the life. This practice 
has been the fountain of originality and artistic ex- 
cellence in the architecture of those nations and 
individuals who have followed it, and no one who 
has allowed himself to be once penetrated with the 
infinite charm of modeling and line and of breadth 
of light and shade, of the human form, will ever 
afterwards entirely lose in the presence of archi- 
tectural fashions the sense of beauty which can 
alone give his work a permanent artistic value. _ 


SOMETHING NEW. 


By B. ScHAUFFLER. 


OLOMON was very nearly right when he 
said, ‘“ There is no new thing under the 
sun.” But I think that even Solomon 
would have to admit that he had never 

<—J seen or heard of such a thing as a Dress 

Album! In fact, I think no one ever did, until this 

year, when they have sprung suddenly into fashion 

among English girls. A Dress Album is made by 
having a blank-book of good thick paper (such as 
is made for mounting photographs), and in it 
pasting a scrap, about two inches square, of each 
new dress which the owner of the album purchases. 

Under each sample is written the date when the 

dress was first worn, and the cost may also be added 

in cipher, for private reference. There are some 
great advantages attending this new hobby, but 

— let us look at it from the side of sentiment 

only. 

Imagine for a moment that your mother had 
always kept such a record; could anything be more 
fascinating than to turn over its pages and look with 
pleased interest at a bit of the pink gingham which 
she wore to her first picnic, or the scrap like the 
lavender silk which she had on the day when she 
met your father for the first time! Could anything 
be more delightful to children than stories of their 
mother’s youth thus illustrated? And would not 
tender love and sympathy fill their childish hearts 
as they came to the little square of black bombazine 
which marked their mother’s grief for the baby 
brother who died before they were born? The 
power of association would bring back many a scene 
to the mother’s mind, as she turned over the old 
book, and thus allow her to add to the list of those 
much-loved home stories which begin, “ When I 
was a little girl.’’ 

Now for the practical side. If a girl starts a 
Dress Album and keeps it carefully, I am sure that 
the result will be to make her more prudent and 
economical in her purchases, as she sees before her 
such a faithful mirror of her expenditure. Will not 
her heart sink for shame as hex eyes fall upon a 
sample of the heliotrope nun’s veiling which she 
insisted on buying, against her mother’s advice, and 
which one bright sun faded beyond remedy? An 
object lesson like this will-do more good than a 
thousand lectures! A thoughtful girl will begin to 
consider, as she looks over her album, whether she is 
doing right to spend so much money on her dress, 
when so many good causes are standing still for lack 
of means, and before she buys a new dress she will 
ask herself, ‘‘ Do I really need it?”’ not, “ Will it be 
pretty and becoming ?”’ 

A good and lasting lesson in prudence may be 
learned from the pattern of the thin dress which 
was worn on a yachting excursion in spite of grave 
remonstrance from those older and wiser, and which 
resulted in an attack of bronchitis and three weeks 
spent in bed. So by all means begin to keep a 
Dress Album, and do not fail to learn from it the 
lessons in prudence and economy which it will teach 
to a thinking mind. As you show it to your friends 
I think that you may safely say (notwithstanding 
Solomon’s assertion), See, this is new. 


A careful observation of some three hundred 
cases of shortsightedness in children, conducted by 
Professor Forster, Director of the University Oph- 
thalmie Clinic of Breslau, led him to conelude that 
too tight collars were in a large number of cases 
responsible for the trouble. He found the patients 
suffering from a chronic complaint brought on by 
a disturbance in the regular and normal flow of 
blood, which he traced to the wearing of collars 
that were not sufficiently loose, and parents and 
teachers were cautioned to guard against continuing 
their use. The warning may be serviceable in 
similar cases everywhere. 
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THE STRANGE MAN IN THE GARDEN. 

AG YRA was one of the most huggable babies 
; \ you ever saw. I do not mean a little 
AY, nearly two years and a half old—and 

-1 you know we always call them babies 
unless there is a younger one in the house. Myra 
a little before lunch time, and sometimes sleeping 
until they had had a long time to play. When 
Myra appeared, not all booted and spurred like 
the babies of to-day, it was understood that she was 
to be allowed to join in the games for an hour with 
Jean and her mates; and as these children were 
Myra. 

This day Myra and Towser, the dog, had played 
on the piazza until both were tired, and glad to 
front of Myra’s crib, and he looked as if he thor- 
oughly understood her when she leaned over the 
top of the crib and said : “ Now, you ’member, Tows, 
his tail, and, after stretching his length on the rug, 
he was soon as sound asleep as the curly-headed 
baby in the erib. 
been softly falling, and when Myra went upstairs 
the sun was shining on a beautiful white earth 
glistening with crystals. You may be sure that 
Jean were as delighted as she was at the pros- 
pect of sleighing and coasting, frost and snow- 
man building; but Myra, of course, could hardly 
was only a year and a half old last winter, 
and a real baby. So this snow was a new ex- 
perience to Myra, and she was half inclined to 


baby in long clothes, but a little girl 

always took naps in the daytime, going upstairs 
the knight of old, but all hooded and coated like 
very polite, their games were arranged to interest 
take a nap. Towser, as usual. preferred the rug in 
you’s not to bark and wake me up.” Towser wagged 
All the day before, and the night, the snow had 
all the children who played with Myra’s sister 
remember anything about snow, for you see she 
fear it. Towser, who had tumbled out-of-doors 


and rolled over in it barking with delight, and 
then came sparkling with the tiny crystals on 
his coat back to Myra, had proved to her there 
was nothing to fear, so when she went to sleep it 
was to dream of beautiful dresses all sparkling 
with crystals, and a world in which everything was 
white and shining. 

The children had all had their lunches in their 
several homes, and then met in Jean’s door-yard to 
build the first snow man of the season. He was so 
perfect that Willie Matthews insisted that he must 
have his last summer’s hat, and then Jean declared 
he looked so much like the ashman that he would 
not be complete without a pipe, and in a moment 
he held Jean’s soap-bubble pipe in his very round 
mouth. Two broken branches of trees with several 
twigs on the ends were hands and arms, and Kitty 
Morris begged a pair of gloves from her mother, 
and these, it was considered, perfectly completed 
the snow man. The next move was to roll a big 
ball down the hill, and when Myra awoke the 
children were at the back of the house, and Santa 
Claus—so Myra thought him—stood in solitary 
state in the front, his hands pointing away from 
the house. Poor little Myra! She stood with 


Towser looking at him, but Towser resented the 
the presence of the snow man, and barked and 
jumped as if to say, “There! you move on; we 
do not allow idlers about here.” But Myra put 
both arms around his neck and assured him, 


“Really, Towser, Santa Claus will not be pleased 


if ’ou bark at him. He is dood to ’ittle children— 
and to dood dogs,” she added, doubtfully. So 
Towser subsided into little baby growls, you might 
Say. 
a long time it seemed to Myra before anybody 
came to dress her, and then it was only Mary, who 
shouted with laughter when Myra pointed to Santa 
Claus, and told her to “go and tell him what to 
bring her for Christmas.” 

This struck Myra as an excellent idea, and so 
she determined to do it as soon as she got out-of- 
doors. Towser seemed as impatient as Myra, and 
the moment her hood was tied on, Myra started, 
with the determination to tell Santa Claus just 
what she wanted, but also what she wanted for her 
papa and mamma and Jean and Mary. She 
slipped down the stairs just as Jean, all covered 
with snow, came in the front door. 

“ Come see the big snow-ball,” said Jean, taking 
tight hold of Myra’s hand. | 

‘No,’ said Myra, “‘ I’se doin’ to ’peak to Santa 
Claus.” 

Jean was very much puzzled, but finally asked : 

“Where is he ?” 

Myra looked astonished. How Jean could get 
in the front door and not see him was a mystery. 
But, then, perhaps he is gone! At that thought 
Myra dashed forward and darted out the front 
door, with Towser at her heels, and Jean behind 
her. No, there he stood very calmly, looking at 
the front door. Myra turned triumphantly to 
Jean and said, “ Dere he is!” 

Jean laughed, and Towser, with a sharp bark, 
dashed down the steps and flew at Santa Claus, 
who never moved inside of his white ulster. 
Jean helped Myra 
carefully, and soon 
they stood in front 
of the Santa Claus, 
who never winked 
his  queer-shaped 
eyes, made of bits 
of coal, nor _ put 
out his very thin fin- 
gers. Myra laugh- 
ed as she said, ‘‘He 
only snow,” and went 
away contentedly to 
see the big snow- 
ball. 

That evening she 
told her papa what 
she was going to tell 
Santa Claus, and are 
you surprised to hear 
that all the things 
she was going to ask 
him for her papa, 
mamma, Jean, and 
Mary they found in 
the parlor Christmas 
morning, and Myra 
found on a little tree 
in the nursery all 
the things for which 
she was going to ask, 
while Towser walked about, very proud of his 
new leather collar ? 


A- WORD ON LETTERS. 
oF5R. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL has 


just given such a positive lesson in 
grammar that every school boy and 
girl should see it. A pupil in a school 
in Pennsylvania wrote asking Mr. 


his autograph, in this form: “I would 
She 


4 


9 


Lowell for 
be very much obliged for your autograph.” 
received this reply : 


“Pray do not say hereafter ‘ I would be obliged ’ 
If you would be obliged, be obliged and be done 
with it. Say, ‘I should be obliged,’ and oblige 

“Yours truly, JAmeEs RussELL LOWELL.” 


This gives an opportunity to speak of some of 
the mistakes, if not discourtesies, of letter-writing. 
It may seem to some of our young readers, who 
have the benefit of associating with careful, well- 
trained parents, that these remarks are unnecessary, 
but if you should sit looking over an editor’s 
shoulder you would be surprised at the errors of 
taste, the ignorant mistakes, made by people who 


should know better. Never begin a letter ‘ Mr. 
Jones.” It is as ill-bred as to call Mr. Jones 
“ John ” when you have but slight, if any, acquaint- 
ance with him. A shade worse is to sign yourself, 
‘Yours truly, Mr. James Brown.” 

Did you ever hear the story of the man who had 
such a high respect for himself that he always re- 
moved his hat when he used his own name, or 
referred to himself? The man who signs his name 


with the prefix “ Mr.” must be that man’s brother ; 


and the woman who signs herself “Mrs.” or 
“ Miss” must be his sister. The word “dear” 
prefixing the name “sir” or “madam” at the 
beginning of a letter is a mere form ; it is equiva- 
lent to the bow with which we acknowledge an 
introduction or accompany a greeting when meet- 
ing an acquaintance, and should never be omitted. 

Write your own name and address legibly on a 
letter. You would be astonished if you could see 
the numbers of letters that are written in clear, 
legible characters until the signature is reached; 
that will be a jumble of strokes. If this jumble of 
strokes occurred in any word in the letter if would 
not be so serious, for there would be words clearly 
written that would be a clue to its meaning, but in 
the signature there is no clue, and much annoyance 
and waste of time occur. Do not forget, when 
you write a letter that requires an answer, and 
you are writing to a person on whom you have 
no claim, to inclose a stamp to pay the postage on 
the reply; or, better still, inclose with your request 
a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Some of you may send manuscripts to editors. 
Be careful and write your full name and address 
on the manuscript. Do not be unwise enough to 
write a letter announcing that by that mail or the 
next your manuscript will be sent, and then have 
it arrive an unidentified waif. 

Ministers, you know, are very knowing, wise 
people, and when we find them doing unwise 
things or careless things we are greatly amused. 

Not long ago a sermon arrived in a certain news- 
paper office without any name or address to tell to 
whom it belonged. It was put intoa drawer where 
such manuscripts are put awaiting identification, 
with the remark, “In the course of a month a 
scolding letter will arrive.” Sure enough, it came— 
two pages—but neither the title nor the text of the 
sermon was given,so the poor waif slept with its 
various companions. Let us hope that the poetry 
and the stories and the natural history articles and 
the sermons all proved comfortable and harmoni- 
ous companions. A few more weeks went by, 
when a second letter, much longer and far more 
indignant, followed the first; but still neither title 
nor text was given. This time all the sermons 
came out to the light, and, comparing the hand- 
writing, a letter was sent, asking if a certain text 
was the subject of the writer’s sermon. A postal 
came with the word ‘“ Yes” and the writer's ini- 
tials. As a week had elapsed, and meantime hun- 
dreds of letters had been written, this was very 
indefinite ; and for four weeks more the sermon 
awaited identification. To avoid all such compli- 
cations, which waste an immense amount of time, 
remember to sign your name and address legibly 
on every letter and manuscript sent out. Do not 
roll your manuscript if you wish it to have a fair 
reading. 

It is astonishing how many discourtesies pass 
through the mails. Letters will come on soiled or 
torn sheets of paper, no feature about them attract- 
ive, and bearing on their faces every evidence of 
being carelessly written and not worth the writer’s 
time or care. Such letters rarely receive time or 
care. 

A letter is the writer’s representative, and should 
carry all the evidences of good taste, good man- 
ners, and education that the writer possesses. 


We feeble mortals have the privilege of speaking 
to our Maker. We utter words here, or pour out 
our desires in the closet, or when walking in the 
street or tngaged in our daily employment we breathe 
an ejaculation. The word may be scarcely louder 
than a whisper, it may be inaudible to our neigh- 
bor, and yet it cannot die away into silence, nor 
can it be lost through blending with other sounds; 
nothing can drown it or prevent it from reaching 
its destination. It passes beyond sun and stars; it 
enters the presence-chamber of the Almighty. 
Amid the ceaseless strains of praise, that whisper 
reaches the divine ear, touches the infinite heart, 
moves the omnipotent arm. It sets in motion long 
trains of events, and brings down showers of bless- 
ings on those who utter it.—[ W. Landels. 
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Sunpay AFTERNOON. 
SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE.’ 


By THE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

‘** Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom : 
and — all thy getting get understanding.’’—Proverbs 
iv., 7. 

T is quite needless to tell here the story of Solo- 

mon’s choice ; it is told in the chapter assigned 
for our study; no other portion of the Bible adds 
any light to the story, and nv other legend ; and 
_ we shall leave the student to read the story for 
himself, and turn his attention here to the practical 
lesson to be drawn from it, especially for the 
young. 
“We brought nothing into the world,” says the 
sacred writer; and this statement is equally ap- 
plicable to our want of intellectual equipment as to 
our want of physical equipment. The child comes 
into the world a mere bundle of possibilities. Every 
child starts where every other child has started 
since the world began: the son of the wisest on 
the same intellectual level with the son of the most 
ignorant; the son of the philosopher of the nine- 
teenth century where the son of Abraham started ; 
the child of the cultured American where the child 
of the North American Indian or the African sav- 
age starts. ‘There are but two differences, both 
important, but differences only in possibilities: the 
more favored inherits greater intellectual capacity 
for acquisition in his nature, and also greater possi- 
bilities of acquisition in his surroundings. But in 
possessions the most favored and the least favored 
are absolutely on an equality. The child of civili- 
zation is no more than the child of savagery, ex- 
cept in a certain capacity inherited from genera- 
tions of culture; but he is born like the insect, who, 
coming out of the egg which his mother has laid, 
finds himself embedded in a magazine of food 
which her forethought had laid up for his suste- 
nance. The ages past have hoarded for the age 
present a magazine of knowledge, as Joseph laid 
up from the years of plenty for the years of fam- 
ine; ard from this magazine we are permitted to 
- draw. The children of civilization have this ad- 
vantage, that they live within reach of these treasure 
cities. This stored-up accumulation of the world’s 
experience, in schools, literature, libraries, is the 
world’s true wealth. To get this is to get the best 
that the world has to give; to bestow this upon 
one’s child is to bestow upon him the best which 
the father can bestow. All other wealth takes to 
itself wings and flies away; this wealth is wing- 
less. This is the first lesson for boy and man, girl 
and woman. Education is a share in the world’s 
t treasure; it is admission to an inheritance in 
the world’s stored-up experiences. All other wealth 
is useless without this; and this is enough without 
any other wealth. We have in this country some 
two hundred and sixty thousand large landholders, 
whose acres are counted by the hundred thousand 
of the best lands in the country, some of them rich 
in minerals, others of them rich in agricultural 
wealth. But these landholders are the poorest 
men in the couniry—paupers living on the bounty 
of the Government, and some of them frequently 
starving because Congress fails to make the proper 
appropriation for their support, and their rations 
have given out. For the North Americans In- 
dians are poor although they are rich, for, without 
education, without the treasured experience of the 
past, they do not know how to make available 
their wealth; and to them it is no wealth. But we 
need not go even so far away as this for an illus- 
tration of our principle. Every year, and in every 
community, we see young men, with wealth but 
with no understanding, running through the prop- 
erty which a wealthy father has left them, and 
other young men, without wealth but with educa- 
tion and understanding, acquiring the very wealth 
which their less fortunate fellow is throwing away. 


It is no advantage to be born with a golden spoon. 


in one’s mouth ; but of very great advantage to be 
born with a primer in one’s hand. Herein lies 
one of the benefits of our common school system ; 
for the diffusion of intelligence means the diffusion 
of wealth, and universal education means universal 
comfort. 

But there is a difference between learning and 
wisdom. Learning is intellectual wealth; wisdom 
is intellectual power. Learned men are not always 
wise ; wise men are not always learned. Learning 
tends to give wisdom, but wisdom is by no means 


1 International Simday-School Lesson for November 24, 
1889,--1 Kings iii., 5-15. 


always the accompaniment of learning. Abraham 
Lincoln was not a learned man, but he was a very 
wise man. James I. of England is said to have 
been. a learned man, but he certainly was not a 
wise man. F. W. Robertson states admirably this 
distinction : 

“Let us distinguish wisdom from two things. 
From information first. It is one thing to be well 
informed ; it is another thing to be wise. Many 
books read, innumerable books hived up in a capa- 
cious memory—this does not constitute wisdom. 
Books give it not; sometimes the bitterest experi- 
ence gives it not. Many a heart-break may have 
come as the result of life errors and life mistakes ; 
and yet men may be no wiser than before. Before 
the same temptations they fall again, in the same 
ways they fell before. Where they erred in youth 
they err still in age. A mournful truth! ‘Ever 
learning,’ says St. Paul, ‘and never able to come to 
a knowledge of the truth.’ Distinguish wisdom, 
again, from talent. Brilliancy of powers is not the 
wisdom for which Solomon prayed. Wisdom is of 
the heart rather than of the intellect: the harvest 
of moral thoughtfulness reaped in through years. 
Two things are required—earnestness and love. 
First, that rare thing, earnestness, which looks on 
life practically. Some of the wisest of the race 
have been men who have scarcely stirred beyond 
home, read little, felt and thought much. ‘Give 
me,’ said Solomon, ‘a wise and understanding 
heart.’ A heart which ponders upon life, not in 
order to talk about it like an orator, nor in order to 
theorize about it like a philosopher, but in order to 
know how to live and how to die.” 

Learning comes by studying ; wisdom by think 
ing. Learning comes from without; wisdom from 
within. Learning is an acquisition; wisdom is a 
development. Learning may be forgotten, and so 
lost; wisdom is a part of the character, and so 
will abide forever. These two possessions are the 
greatest which any man can possess. These two 
gifts are the greatest which any man can bestow 
upon his children. And in our times and country 
they are, in some measure, within the reach of 
every child. The poorest parent can give to his 
children, the poorest child can make for himself, 
the choice of Solomon. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


A FOOLISH man may do a wise act or choose 
an excellent thing, just as a little child may 
take the best of several things which you offer him, 
without really understanding their qualities. But 
only a wise man can make a truly wise choice. 
Solomon, the son of David, was a wise man. Be- 
fore he came to be king he had something which is 
the beginning of wisdom: the fear of the Lord. 
His mother had known when he was a boy that 
some day he would be king, and she had carefully 
taught and trained him. Then his father had 
given him good counsel, and he had taken it to 
heart. When he was first anointed his father bade 
him remember to keep the charge of the Lord and 
serve him with all his heart, for so he should find 
prosperity and success; and we are told that he not 
only feared and obeyed, but that he loved the Lord. 
Very soon after he was made king he had an oppor- 
tunity to show that he was truly wise. 

He had been to Gibeah, with his princes and 
priests, to offer sacrifices, and in the night the Lord 
came and spoke to him in a dream, and said, “Ask 
what I shall give thee.” 

Solomon did not answer without thinking. He 
showed by his words how carefully he had consid- 
ered what he needed most, and what he wanted. 

He was grateful. He was not so eager to ask 
for more as to forget what God had already done 
for him, showing kindness to David his father all 
his life, and choosing him to sit upon his throne 
after him. 

He was humble. He called himself God’s serv- 
ant, whom God by his own power had put where 
he pleased. He did not think he was wise enough 
already, for he says, “Iam but a little child: I 
know not how to go out or come in.” 

He understood his responsibility. He did not 
say, as Absalom did, “O that I were made judge! 
I would do justice toevery man.” He felt that this 
was no easy work, and he says: “ Who is able to 


judge this thy great people, that cannot be num- 


bered or counted for multitude ?” 
The request. Now, because he is God’s servant, 
whose business is to do his work well; because 


for this work great wisdom is needed; because he 
feels that he has neither wisdom nor experience, 
yet is sure the God who has done so much for him 
can give him what he needs, he makes his choice, 
and says, ‘ Give, therefore, thy servant an under- 
standing heart, to judge thy people, that I may 
discern between good and bad.” 

A wise choice. Solomon’s choice pleased the 
Lord because it was wise. He is always pleased 
when his children choose wisely, and this was say- 
ing: “The thing I want most is to have God for 
my counselor; to have his wisdom to direct me so 
that I may see what is right and avoid what is 
wrong, and manage my kingdom to please him.” 

The Lord said Solomon should have his wish. 
He should have wisdom such as no king ever had 
before or should have afterwards ; and, besides this, 
he should have other good gifts—wealth and honor, 
and, if he lived obediently to God’s laws, long life 
also. | 

We shall see, before we leave the story of Solo- 
mon, how his great wisdom made him famous in 
all lands, and the splendor of his reign drew the 
kings of other nations to come and see his magnifi- _ 
cence. And we shall see also whether he so hon- 
ored God as to receive the last blessing, length of 
days. 

It sounds almost like the fairy stories that we 
have read, where people are given three wishes, 
and those who choose wisely have their heart’s 
desire; but though the fairy stories sound very 
charming, and we wish they were true, we know 
they are not. 

But just as truly as God spoke to Solomon he 
speaks to each one of us, and says, “ Ask what I 
shall give thee.” What do you want most in this 
world? Do you care most to have an understand- 
ing heart? to have the wisdom that only God ean 
give? Then you may have it; your choice will 
please the Lord, and he says those that choose this 
wisdom and seek it first shall have it. That is not— 
all. Everything in this life that is really worth 
having will be added also. The thing you really 
choose is the thing you will try hardest to win. 
Are you saying, “I want praise, or pleasure, or 
honor, or riches, or learning’? These are all good 
things, but the way to begin is with Solomon’s 
prayer, “Give therefore thy servant an understand- 
ing heart,” for without thet neither riches nor honor 
nor learning are of any value. 


MARY AND MARTHA. 


By THE Rev. Amory H. BrRaApForp.? 


**And a certain woman named Martha received him into 
her house. And she had a sister called Mary, which also 
sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his word.’’-- Luke x., 38, 39. 

HIS morning we are to take from its setting 

in the Gospels, and study, a little serap of 
history which may teach us certain lessons not 
altogether threadbare. 

Whence is our knowledge of these two women ? 
From Matthew xxvi., Luke x, 58—42, and the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters of John, where the 
scenes attending and succeeding the resurrection of 
Lazarus are narrated. The first is the one in 
which Martha served, while Mary sat at the feet 
of Jesus. In the second passage the two sisters — 
appear at the resurrection of Lazarus. The third 
passage describes the feast where Martha served, 
and Mary broke the alabaster box of precious oint- 
ment on the feet of Jesus, wiping them with her 
hair, while Judas stood by piously lamenting be- 
cause it was not sold and the proceeds given to 
the poor. 

These incidents are like windows through which 
we look into that little household in Bethany, and 
it will help us if we get a picture of this home, 
which seems to have been almost the only one in 
which Jesus was a frequent visitor. 

Bethany is about three quarters of an hour’s 
walk from Jerusalem. ‘ The flight of steps on the 
east side of the Temple, before the Golden Gate, 
led to the quiet valley of the Kedron. A bridge 
over the (sometimes dry) channel of the stream 
opened into a camel-path, rising, past Gethsemane, 
in a slow and gentle ascent over the brow of the 
hill which lies between the Mount of Olives and 
that which Pompey had defiled by his camp; 
called, from this, the Hill of Offense. Descending 
the eastern slope, a few steps led from the bare 
hillside, with its scattered prickly shrubs, to a 
sweet dell, rich in fig, almond, and olive trees. 
Near this was Bethany, amidst green fields and 
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trees of many kinds.” (Geikie, Vol. II., pp. 309, 
310.) | 

This home in Bethany was one of comparative 
comfort, and perhaps of wealth. Not far from 
the city, yet near enough to be touched with a feel- 
ing of pity for its wickedness and sympathy for its 
misery, our Lord found the place to which he could 
go with the feeling of friendship. Into this little 
haven of rest he entered one day, and was received 
by Martha, who seems to have owned the house, 
and whom many suppose to have been a widow, 
once the wife of a man known as Simon the Leper. 
This is the scene from which the prevalent opinions 
regarding these two women have been gained 
Martha was busied with her housekeeping. Mary 
sat at the Master’s feet and talked with him. 
Martha complained because she was left to work 
alone, and asked the Master to tell her sister to 
help her. I differ from many in my understand- 
ing of Christ's reply. I do not think that he 
meant to reprove Martha so much as to commend 
her. “Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things ’’—is there any re- 
proof in that? I do not see it. He does not say 
or intimate that she ought to be sitting at his feet 
with Mary. I think I catch an undertone of sym- 
pathy in those words: “ You have many things to 
do, and they trouble you, but do not judge Mary 
because she does not do all you would like to have 
her. One thing is needful; and, though she does 
not do what you desire, still she has chosen that 
needful thing which shall not be taken away from 
her.” I fail to see how any one can imagine that 
Christ is saying that Mary has the one thing which 
Martha also needs. If there is any tone of reproof, 
it is beeause Martha cannot do her work and leave 
Mary to decide for herself what she ought to do. 
I see not the slightest reason to think that Martha 
was not doing her duty as well as Mary was doing 
hers, or to doubt that she had the one thing need- 
ful, as well as her sister. 

I. Martha was an active, driving woman; Mary 
was quiet and meditative. They were types of 
classes, and elasses which seldom understand each 
other. This is a matter of nature. All are not 
cast in the same mold. ‘Temperaments differ. 
All cannot see alike, neither can they think or act 
alike. Each must express himself in his own way. 
You might as well try to force an eagle to sing like 
a thrush as to expect that all persons will express 
themselves in the same words, or methods of work. 
Martha was a matter-of-fact, busy woman; Mary, 
on the other hand, was quiet—a clinging, dreamy 
nature that loses itself in the object of its love. 
The world is made up of persons of both classes, 
and not without a purpose. Each has his place. 
Something would remain undone if all were alike. 


Let Mary represent to us the meditative class. 


How much it has done for the world and for 
human souls! The Apostle John was such aman, 
and no one who did not spend long hours in silent 
thought would ever have been chosen to write the 
Gospel which bears his name, or that great book 
with which the Bible closes, now sounding like 
some supernal symphony, now echoing with shrieks 
and groans, now seeming like a golden day in 
whose light is mingled the sheen of angels’ wings, 
and then like a midnight rent with thunderings 
and lightnings and voices. Augustine must rank 
in this class, for his Confessions could have been 
written by no one who had not spent years in medita- 
ting on the mystery of life and man’s relation to the 
invisible and infinite. In this class must be placed 
our Fénélon and Madame Guyon, our John Bunyan 
and John Milton, our Maurice and Robertson, our 
Bushnell, whose words seem echoes of the words of 
Christ himself, and that noble man who not long 
since was laid to rest by the side of the wife he 
loved so well, in the Abbey he served so long— 
Stanley, of Westminster. All these, with a great 
company which there is not time to mention, have 
served their generation and helped in the salvation 
of men by quiet thought which the busy world of 
action seldom appreciates. Carlyle and Ruskin 
belong to this class, and Pascal and Jonathan Ed- 
wards as well. 

Thus, by a mention of names, you see the part 
which has been played in the past by the men of 
meditation. ‘Those whose thoughts have lived, and 
from age to age inspired the world, have not been 
men of action, but men, like Plato and Kant, who 
have spent their time in study, and left applause 
for those who cared more for visible results. 

But suppose there had been only great thinkers, 
and no great actors, where would the world be 
to-day? Luther was an ignoramus beside Erasmus ; 
but if there had been two like Erasmus and none 


like Luther, the Roman Church might until now 
have been selling indulgences to pamper the vices 
of its prelates. Mrs. Browning was a modern 
Mary, sweet and dreamy and great as love itself; 
but had there been two Mrs. Brownings, and no 
Florence Nightingale—the typical Martha of these 
times—would the world have been as rich? 
seldom been given to one man largely to combine 
both the active and the meditative. 
short. He who thinks, finds so much to think 
about that, when the end comes, it is as if he had 
only opened the door and caught sigbt of the mys- 
tery of life. The man of active temperament finds 
so much to do that he has time hardly to think or 
to pray, and at the close of his life it seems to him 
as if he had hushed only one sigh of the world’s 
misery, eased only one throb of its pain. So in 
the plan of God there is a place both for thinkers 
and workers; for those whose hearts are like silent 
sunbeams, and for those whose hands are always 
dispensing blessings ; for both Mary and Martha. 
and neither ought to misunderstand or underrate 
the other. : 

II. We shall learn a lesson from the different ways 
in which Mary and Martha served Christ. Mary 
broke the alabaster box of ointment, very precious, 
on his feet, and wiped them with the wavy tresses 
of her midnight hair. Martha did her housework 
and made him comfortable when he came to her 
house for a home. This illustrates the difference 
between the women, and teaches an important les- 
son. In Mary there was a touch of sentiment 
which must not be confounded with weakness. 
She saved for him her choicest gift. In a narrow, 
utilitarian sense Judas was right. Christ did not 
need the ointment. It might have been sold, and 
the money given to the poor. But Mary felt that 
nothing was too good for him, and so, in the spirit 
of devoted affection, she anointed him with the 
precious ointment. Is there need of care lest the 
Marthas of the world be misjudged? ‘There is 
equal need of care lest we underrate the strength 
of the Marys. Sentiment and weakness are not 
synonymous. I think Mrs. Browning has done as 
much to help the world as Florence Nightingale ; 
for wherever the English language is read and hu- 
man hearts 

“‘ Look up into the great wide sky 

Inquiring wherefor we were born, 

For earnest or for jest ?” 
there are those whose hearts find their voice in “ De 
Profundis” and “Aurora Leigh,”’ in the “ Casa Guidi 
Windows” and the Sonnets; but Mrs. Browning's 
work in the world was only to break into its litera- 
ture a box of precious ointment whose odor has 
filled all lands and will last through all ages. 

The lesson of these lives is this, for one thing— 
all work is religious, if done for Christ. Martha 
cooking, scrubbing, washing dishes, is doing as noble 
a work as Mary sitting at Jesus’ feet and wiping 
them with her hair. One of the mistakes of our 
time is dividing things into sacred and secular. 
We call Hebrew history sacred and English history 
profane; whereas Hebrew history, when narrating 
the intrigues of Jacob and the vices of David and 
Solomon, might better be called profane; and Eng- 
lish history, when embalming the memory of Wyc- 
liffe and Tyndale, of John Bunyan, John Howard, 
and John Robinson, of Wilberforce and the good 
Prince Albert, is as sacred as any history ever 
written, for it shows what Christ has done to re- 
deem human hearts. ‘Life is one,” says Charles 
Stubbs. “You have no right to say to people, 
‘social life, secular life, industrial life, is one thing, 
and spiritual life, religious life, is quite another.’ 
And man is one. You cannot dismember his soul 
and divide it into halves, and so contrive that half 
of it shall be kept for secular work and half for 
religious work ; that one-half shall be used when he 
is buying and selling on a week-day, and the other 
half when he is praying and singing on Sunday.” 

The same writer, speaking of the fruits of the 
spirit, says: “They are the fruits of the spirit in 
whatever forms they are likely to be found, whether 
the love is the love of a woman nursing a fretful 
child, or the long-suffering is that of the man har- 
assed and worried with the vexing details of busi- 
ness, or the gentleness is that of the doctor follow- 
ing the dark mazes of a fever, or the patience is 
that of the mechanic fitting the joints and the valves 
of a steam-engine.” In the same strain George 
Herbert sings : 

“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


These voices utter one truth: whatever is done 


It has 


Life is too 


inexplicable facts in life. 


in the spirit of Christ is holy, whether it be sweep- 
ing a room that the dirt may not breed contagion, 
or praying over a man nigh unto death ; whether it 
be with hammer and plane fashioning pews for a 
church, or sitting in those pews listening to a ser- 
mon. One person is fitted, like Mr. Sankey, to 
sing of the “ Ninety and Nine,” and another, like 
some sweet and dreamy woman, to write the mel- 
ody of the Twenty-third Psalm. Why do you say 
that Mr. Sankey, as he sings, is working for Clirist | 
any more truly than a blacksmith shoeing a horse, 
if it is his duty? Why do you wish you could be 
like Frances Havergal, writing sweet verses about 
Christ, and forget that you would be doing no bet- 
ter work for Christ than when baking bread or 
mowing in a field? It was Mr. Justice Stephen 
who said, very truly, “ Every act is spiritual, every 
power is spiritual; whether a man is saying his 
prayers or buying an estate, it is the spirit or soul 
which prays or buys” (‘ Mythe of Life,” p. 74). 

Let us learn this lesson: Whatever is duty is of 
God, and therefore holy. It is no more Christlike 
to be a missionary than to be a merchant, to anoint 
Christ’s feet with fragrant ointment than to get 
a good dinner for him, to be Mary than to be 
Martha. Whatever ought to be done is a sacred 
obligation. I know that this is not the usual way | 
of looking at these matters, but it is the correct 
way. Praying is right and voting is right; going 
to church is right and reaching out a kindly hand 
to the poor is right. That time-worn, rotten old 
fence which runs through life and divides it into 
sacred and secular fields is fast tumbling down. 
It ought never to have been built. Nothing which 
is right is secular. Everything which is duty is 
sacred. 

III. This study teaches the difficulty of being just 
and noble-minded. It was rather irritating for 
Martha to have all the work to do and then be com- 
pelled to see Mary sitting at the feet of the Lord 
drinking in his wisdom, while she herself baked the 
bread or cooked the meat over a blazing fire. And 
we may say, also, that it hardly seems to have been 
generous in Mary to take all the ease herself and 
leave all the work to her sister. She certainly 
could have had “the one thing needful,” and 
helped in the service of the household as well. But 
it was ungracious for Martha to complain of her 
sister. | 

Our Lord’s reproof, in my opinion, was simply 
because she presumed to judge another. She had 
not learned to do her duty and to trust others to do 
theirs. So she went to Jesus in complaint. It was 
unworthy of her. But how many followers she 
has! Howhard it is for persons to mind their own 
business and trust others, whom they know to be 
equally anxious to do right, to mind theirs! There 
are those who would not be disagreeable for the 
world, if they knew it, who seem to have the knack 
of complaining of others for not doing as they would 
have them do. They map out work for them ; they 
presume to enter the sacred precincts of the home 
and give unasked advice as to how others should 
conduct their domestic affairs; they pass criticisms 
freely on what others do or neglect to do; they are 
good people, they mean well, and there are many 
of them, but they are not noble-minded enough to 
recognize that others may be doing their duty as 
well as they, although in a way which they cannot 
appreciate. Do you believe that your friend is sin- 
cere in his desire to know and do the right? Do 
you believe he is a Christian? Then let him settle 
with God how much money it is his duty to give, 
how much time he ought to devote to this cause or 
to that. There are probably vast spaces in his life 
that you do not know and cannot understand. Do 
your work, and help him to do his, if he will allow 
it; but do not forget that your work may not be his 
and his work may not be yours, and that you have 
no more right to complain of him than Martha had 
to complain of Mary. When all the trees bear 
apples, and all the vines berries, and all the birds 
sing the same song, and light ceases to break into 
the colors of the prism, then all men and women 
may be supposed to have the same work, and Mar- 
tha will have a pretext for asking the Master to 
send Mary to assist in the kitchen. 

. Mary and Martha are illustrations of certain 
Martha took the responsi- 
bility and did the work of the house. She had the 
hardest time and was always ready to sacrifice her- 
self for the good of others and yet she has had the 
least recognition of her worth. Martha seems to 
have had all the burdens to bear and all the work 
to do, while Mary had the easier time and has had 
unlimited applause. Do you need to be told what 


a wonderfully accurate picture of life that story is ? 
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In our own midst it has been repeated again and 
again. Every family of large numbers shows the 
same picture. One sister or one brother bears 
alone the burdens and responsibilities of the house- 
hold. But for them everything that holds the 
house together would have gone. They give of 
- their means. They sacrifice their strength. Just 
when they reach the time in which they might en- 
joy life, they find that, in trying to save the happi- 
ness of others in this world, they have made their 
own well-nigh impossible. This is no fancy picture. 
How true it is, all understand. I have seen young 
_ men carrying burdens heavy enough to break older 
backs than theirs. I have seen young women hold- 
ing whole households like an anchor of steel when 
all the others in them seemed to be in peril, and 
perhaps were even too blind to know it. Shall I 
tell you what those histories are? The young man 
saves the home, he keeps the younger ones from 
peril, he gives a place in which his widowed, or 
worse than widowed, mother can have a haven of 
peace and rest, but he sacrifices the golden hours 
by which his own dreams might be realized. The 
time he uses for them he must deny himself; and 
all through this world you will find those who are 
living in obscurity, unappreciated and unknown, be- 
cause they have made of their “dead selves step- 
ping-stones”’ for others to rise upon. And the 
young woman who takes the mother’s place when 
she goes away from earth, what is her history? 
Too common to be described—brave, noble, Christ- 


like sacrifice ; two small shoulders carrying a whole 


house ; two weak hands earning bread when all the 
others are idle; one brave, lonely heart holding 
on when the storm comes and the others are 
afraid; a strong heart of love to brighten others 
when they are sad, and yet a heart treading the 
wine-press alone; one woman, noble and true as 
the angels of God, living with her own heart’s long- 
ings unrealized, and the door of her dearest hopes 
shut, because she has given herself to serve others. 
Beside that young man are others less worthy and 
brave rising to fame and wealth; and beside that 
lovely angel whose mother-heart has saved the chil- 


dren of others are growing sweet, gentle, beautiful 


ones who have never done much or been much, but 
who have their hearts and their arms full, while 
hers are always empty. It is the story of hard- 
working, self-sacrificing Martha, and beautiful, 
clinging Mary. If there are any here who seem 
to themselves to be bearing Martha’s burden of 
loneliness and neglect, to them let me say: Your 
dreams may be unrealized ; to save others you may 
have had to shatter the plans you have longed to 
see fulfilled ; your work is probably unappreciated 
—the best work is never appreciated at once—but, 
after all, haven’t you something for which to be 
thankful? A man seizes the reins of a runaway 
team. He is maimed for life, but a family is res- 
cued. Has he nothing for which to be thankful ? 
A wreck is in the offing and a score of human 
beings are on the verge of death. A man lashes a 
rope to his body and plunges into the surf and 
saves them all. Who has a nobler act to remem- 
ber than he? You have lost your selves, but you 
have been God’s right hand to save others. Do 
not be troubled because others get more applause. 
What you did was not done for applause, but to 
save the imperiled. You have done your duty, 
and God has written it in light, and, sometime, 
that which you have sown you shall reap. 

V. Very briefly I call your attention to another 
fact. Not all the Marthas are Marthas by nature. 
Some were Marys beforethey were Marthas. Some 
of the quietest, sweetest spirits have experiences that 
drive them to work as a means of forgetfulness. 
Work is their salvation. This is as true of men 
as of women. ‘They have some great trial. They 
keep it to themselves. It would do no good to tell 
it. But they cannot live as they have lived. Like 
a vine they clung to some one else. The trellis 
broke. They had nothing to which to cling. Into 
the hurry of life, into the midst of the world’s 
misery, they plunge, and, in working, try to keep 
from thinking. Thus, gradually, the gentle Mary 
seems transformed to the bustling Martha; but he 
who looks carefully: will often see, in the longing, 
clinging look of the eye, in the spontaneous word 
when the work is hushed for a moment, something 
that tells better than direct utterance that Martha’s 
strength is only a mask over Mary’s tenderness. 
Be careful in your judgments. The strongest are 
sometimes the tenderest. The gruff voice and 
severe face and driving work may be the only 
means by which that man can be content to live. 


nen transform many Marys into Mar- 
thas. | 


wholly a matter of grace. 


VI. Finally—Mary, the meditative mystic, and 
Martha, the active worker, when their brother died, 
both confessed their faith in the same words, 
“ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died.” 

From each one the Master elicited the same con- 
fidence and love. He was the object of Mary’s 
adoration and the inspiration of Martha’s activity ; 
and when their little circle was broken, and their 
hearts were bleeding with sorrow, their first 
thought was of Jesus—that, if he had been present, 
their grief would not have come. For eighteen 
hundred years, both for the active worker and 
the quiet thinker, for the one who blooms in the 
sunshine and the one who grows strong in storms, 
has Jesus Christ been the common answer for long- 
ings, the complete reply to questionings, and the 
One who, as he brought Lazarus from his grave, 
has brought joy out of sorrow and rainbow splendor 
out of midnight gloom. 

Thus, as we learn lessons from Mary and Martha, 
let us not forget that the greatest lessons can be 
learned only from the supreme Master, to whom, 
when the shadow came, both Mary and Martha 
turned, and by whom the world has been taught, 
as they were taught, the truth for which the ages 
had waited: “ Whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
FORGIVEN.” 


(Romans iv., 1-25.) 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 
1. Pigst of all, Paul asserts the only true con- 
dition of forgiveness. It is faith in Jesus 
Christ. Even in the Old Testament, a man’s stand- 
ing in the sight of God came through his confident, 
trustful faith. It was so with Abraham. He was 


acceptable in the sight of God, not because he 


trusted in his own good deeds to show his claim to 
the divine favor, but because he trusted in God. 
So only when we have faith in God will we be will- 
ing to comply with his wishes and accept his offers. 
Without faith it is impossible to please God. 

2. Then, again, we aretold the ground of for- 
giveness. It is not built upon the foundation of our 
own good life. If so, then the glory would be ours. 
And, too, this would destroy the very meaning of 
the word. Forgiveness is the pardon of deserved 
penalty. And any one knows that when a man has 
willfully offended against law, no matter how good 
he may be afterwards, even if his offense is over- 
looked, it is not because of his good deeds, but 
If any one is utterly 
perfect, having never sinned, he has no need of 
forgiveness. ‘The angels do not have anything to do 
with it. But, having sinned, our new forgiven life 
must have its foundations laid in the love of God. 

3. Forgiveness is not a matter of inheritance. 
The Jews did not have forgiveness because they had 
descended from Abraham. Forgiveness is a personal 
matter. Every one must receive it for himself. 
And yet there are many of us who have been brought 
up in a Christian home, whose religion is apt to be 
an outward one, because of ourhome. We take for 
granted the religion of our parents. It is a wonder- 
ful thing, as Paul showed, to start out in life with 
this advantage. But we need, beyond that, personally 
to ratify the consecration of ourselves by those who 
loved us.. Indeed, the increased light and knowl- 
edge and opportunity which we have, make our sin 
more heinous, and increase greatly the need of for- 
giveness. | 

4. The obligations of the forgiven soul are here 
asserted. ‘That is, there is no less obligation to 
obey God’s law than if there were no forgiveness 
possible. I have now and then heard young Chris- 
tians dreadfully pervert this beautiful truth, saying, 
in effect, ‘‘ No matter if I sin every day, I can come 
and be forgiven.” Forgiveness does not make 
obedience of no effect. Quite the contrary ; the 
obligation is all the more urgent to studiously avoid 
infringing God's slightest wish. By all that is 
grateful and honest and decent, he who is forgiven 
of all men should live a life of most loving com- 
pliance with God’s wishes. 

5. The wonderful blessedness of the forgiven 
soul follows as a matter of fact. For the doctrine 
of forgiveness bathes the world in the glow of hope 
and promise. And yet the particular thought here 
is not of salvation through forgiveness, but of 
righteousness through forgiveness. This is esteemed 
the highest blessedness—to stand in a filial, approved 
relation to God, and to be reckoned as a righteous 


1 For week beginning November 17. 


‘not all die.’’ 


man. There is no joy or happiness where the 
breach continues between the sinful person and 
God. The constant impression of the disfavor of 
God is a sad burden. Forgiveness on condition of 
our faith and repentance renews communion, and 
joy returns. : | 

References: Through Christ—Luke i., 69-77 ; 
Acts v., 31—xiii., 38. Through his blood—Matt. 
xxvi., 28; Rom. iii., 25; Col. i, 14. Freely—lIsa. 
xliii., 25. Readily—Neh. ix., 17; Rom. v., 20. 
A bundantly—Isa. Ixv.,7; Rom. v., 20. Upon con- 
fession—2 Sam. xii., 13: Ps. xxxii.,5; 1Jno.i., 9. 
Repentance—Acts ii., 38. Faith—Acts x., 43, ete. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. cxxx., 1-8; (2) Matt. 
xxvi., 26—xvii., 29; (3) Acts x., 34-48; (4) Acts 
ii. 37-47; (5) 1 Jno. i, 1-10; (6) Luke vii., 
36-50 ; (7) Rom. iv., 1-8. 


A WORD OF CONSOLATION. 


A Be following note, written by a well-known 
contributor to the pages ef The Christian 
Union to friends in deep sorrow, will be read with 
interest by many who have often been helped an 
stimulated by words from the same source: : 

I sympathize truly with and yourself in the 
sorrow that you cannot help but feel, however sin- 
cere may be your resignation to the loving and 
immutable supreme will. But for the dead we 
must always rejoice. They are taken from some 
evil to come, some evil God saw they could not 
struggle against, and therefore that it was best to 
remove them into the sanctuary of his presence ; or 
they were ready for a change, being fully ripe at 
midsummer. Men bless the living; God says, 
‘** Blessed are the dead.” And though such trials 
are always. grievous at the present, there is plente- 
ous consolation in the wonderful “ afterward.” 
Now also your new home has been sanctified; an - 
unseen but mighty presence has crossed your thresh- 
old and touched the steps you mount every day, 
and filled with the air of eternity the common 
rooms of time and mortality. Remembering this, 
your home will always have a holier and grander 
atmosphere. From it there is now a direct com- 
munication with the mansions not made with hands. 
I am sure you will not mind my reminding you of 
this especial comfort, because I am not only much 
older in years than either of you, but also I have 
the great honor to bea learned disciple in the school 
of sorrow. What bitter cup is there that I have 
not drunk to the dregs! And yet I say, with sol- 
emn gladness, they have all been sweet to me after- 
ward. And at this hour I thank God for every 
trouble and every tear aud every grief too deep for 
tears. So, then, it is wise and well to dry the eyes 
and look forward and upward, with clear vision, 
until grief be crowned with consolation. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


How trend my ways? Upward or downward ? 
WhoamI? Animmortalsoul! My friend, there 
is in you a spark of God's own kindling, and God 
shall die the day you die. An old heathen struck 
that long ago—‘Non omnis moriar’’—“T shall 
My body shall, but my body is not 
me, any more than my coat is that drops down, but 
my soul goes marching on. That.is what we are— 


‘immortal souls, God’s breath in us from the begin- 


ning, in for the swing of an unending existence ; 
to be living and thinking, conscious of my own ex- 
istence. 


Jesus was understood to the extent that he was 
trusted. Those believing his words most literally 
possessed most fully the truth, and have stood best 
the test of the ages. The dilapidated stones and 
the dispersed people attest the truth of his words, 
but they are not such forcible witnesses as that 
child-spirit which believes and receives him as per- 
sonal Saviour and King, and declares: “ We have 
seen him ourselves, and know that he is truth.” 
The pilgrims from Galilee were less prejudiced and 
more open to the truth than the people of Jeru- 
salem and their rulers; therefore they never pro- 
nounced him an impostor, but received him as both 
sincere and good, and honored him as a prophet. 
To them that received him gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name. Except through the childlike spirit, 
how may one become a child of God? It is for 
our comfort and joy of faith that those of simple 
heart and sincere trust were the chosen ones, on 
that memorable day, to raise and shout and lift the 
song of hosanna and blessing. If their plans and 
hopes miscarried, their praises and hosannas made 
no mistake. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Do you think that God answers prayers for earthly bless- 
ings? So many seem to believe that he does not, and that 
we should not pray for temporal things, that it — Ne 


We believe that he does. This belief does not rest 
merely on the attestations of individual experience, but 
on these in connection with the promise of Christ to 
those who pray in his “name,” that is, in his spirit. 
But the prayer for temporal blessings, which, as we 
think, this promise refers to, is not for self-centered 
benefits, but for temporal good things as auxiliary to 
spiritual ends, and conducive to the better furtherance 
of the kingdom of God by ourselves and others whom 
we pray for. 


High,’ Broad,”’ Low,” etc., were mentioned in The 
Christian Union of October 17 as schools of thought in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Can you tell briefly the dis- 
tinguishing or thoughts of each ? 

As to the first,an exclusive divine authority for the 
essential peculiarities of their church, as distinguished 
from other Protestant bodies, especially as to the 
clergy and the sacraments. As to the second, Chris- 
tian comprehensiveness in the belief that 

** God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.”’ 
As to the third, it is nearly extinct, but, in general, the 
negation of the first, and a closer approximation in 
doctrine, especially as regards the sacraments, to evan- 
gelical Protestant bodies. 


Would you kindly tell me if there is any “ Relief Fund ”’ 
for aged or infirm ministers in the Congregational Ee ? 


In about half the States of the Union there are small 
funds, largest in Massachusetts and Connecticut, but 
nowhere at all sufficient. ‘There is also a fund in the 


- hands of the Trustees of the National Council, likewise 


too small for the existing needs. Efforts are being 
made constantly for its enlargement. 


A few ladies desire to take up a course of reading on Eng- 
land. Our plan is to learn more of places, buildings, man- 
ners, etc., than history. Can you help us to a list of books ? 
Is there not a work, “‘ Githedrals of England’’? If so, by 
whom ? M.S. C. 

For places, we should take a good map in connection 
with a compact guide-book, like Osgood’s “ Pocket 
Guide to Europe.” For the rest, see Hawthorne’s “ Our 
Old Home,” Emerson’s “ English Traits,” Murray’s 
seven volumes on the Cathedrals of England, and Dean 
Stanley’s work on Westminster Abbey. A nice little 
book is “ Cathedral Days ” (Roberts Brothers, Boston). 


1. Please tell me where I can purchase a set of the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association lectures on *‘ Evolution.” 2. 
the lectures of the present series —*‘ Sociological Evolution ”’ 
—published after each lecture ? 3. Please name the works, 
characterize the philosophy, and tell the school of Henry 
Sidgwick. E. H. D. 

1. A set of the Brooklyn Ethical Association lectures 
ean be obtained of the President, Dr. L. G. Janes, 55 
Liberty Street, New York, in pamphlet form ; price 
for fifteen lectures, $1.50. The bound volume, soon to 
be issued, will be sold, to advance subscribers, at the 
same price. These can also be obtained (the pamphlets 
at same price, bound volume $2) of the publisher, 
James H. West, 192 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
2. The lectures on “ Sociological Evolution ” are to be 
published—with possibly one or two exceptions—in 
pamphlet form at ten cents per copy. They can be 
ordered as above : ten numbers for $1, or by the sin- 
gle number. The first lecture is now in type, and will 
soon be issued. Manuscript of the second is in print- 
er’s hands. 3. We have not a list of Sidgwick’s works 
at hand. Besides his small “ History of Ethics,” he 
has a larger work on ethics and a work or works on 
political economy. ‘Thompson (D.G.) classes him as 
a utilitarian, but he differs from Spencer and Mill and 
others of the English school, having independent views 
of his own. He is an able, independent thinker, whose 
school it is difficult to characterize. 


Please refer me to a treatise on our ** Tariff,’’ from which 
a thorough knowledge of it, also its application, may be ob- 
tained. Also please tell me where it can be had. 


J. A.A. 


Read Professor F. W. Taussig’s “ Tariff History of 
the United States ” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 


$1.25). 


In response to the appeal in your eed for publications 
against the extravagant claims of ** Christian Science,’’ why 
not call attention to the able and convincing pamphlet on 
‘* Supernatural Healing,’’ by the Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., 
of Chicago? It is the best reply 1 have seen. It is pub- 
lished in cheap form by the ‘** Advance Publishing Com- 
pany ”’ of Chicago. E. B. W. 


C. D., in The Christian Union, October 31, inquires who is 
**the author of 2 poem entitled *‘ Hagar and Ishmael.’ ”’ 
said at once N. p Willis, and though I find, on consulting 
the book, another title, ‘‘ Hagar in the Wilderness,” I think 
the poem may be the same. E. L. C. 


The book ** Dick and His Friend Fidus,”’ that was inquired 
for by one of your correspondents, was published in 1860 by 
William 8S. & Alfred Martien, 606 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. F.C. C. 


ReLicious News. 
THE NEW YORK PRESBYTERY ON 
CREED REVISION. 


- A MAN who could preach some of the articles of 
our faith would not be a contemporary of the 


nineteenth century. He must have walked out of. 


the seventeenth century. He would be a survival, 


and not of the fittest. We cannot breathe through 


Abraham’s lungs. We cannot look at God through 
Calvin’s eyes. Calvin looked at God, and saw 
nothing but his terrible sovereignty. We see that 
his name is Love.” 

These words formed a part of the speech made 
by the Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton, of the West 
Presbyterian Church, at the special meeting of the 
New York Presbytery, held on November 4, to dis- 
cuss the General Assembly’s overture on the revision 


of the Westminster Standards. Dr. Paxton was ex- - 


plaining why he favored, not a revision, but a new 
creed. 

Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, of the Madison Square 
Church, spoke equally positively in favor of a new 
Confession, saying among other things: “ Dr. 
Shedd finds in the Confession the love of God. 
Others of us find it by implication. We want a 
love of God that stands on the face of it. I don’t 
want a love of God that I am to derive inferen- 
tially. It should be clear to the open eye and the 
open heart. I am a Congregationalist by nature, 
and a Presbyterian by grace. We are loyal to 
Calvinism. I am a tremendous Calvinist in 
streaks. I am more and more convinced of the 
utter impossibility of revising the Confession. One 
man wants the creed modified in one particular 
direction. I want it in another direction, and so 
on. Hearts agree, but minds differ. There are 
some things that we all believe in heartily. Let 
us find those things upon which we can evangelist- 
ically and Calvinistically agree.” 

Dr. C. L. Thompson, of the Madison Avenue 
Church, is responsible for the present overture, as 
he was the chairman of the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures that reported the one that is causing all 
the trouble. He said, among other things in defense 
of the demand for a revision or a new Confession: 
‘We have reached a crisis in our Church. I have 
long had objections to certain parts of our Confes- 
sion. I object to the doctrine of reprobation. I 
object to what is said regarding the Pope as Anti- 
christ. I object to its doctrine of the death of 
infants, and to its high doctrine of the power of the 
keys. At first I thought these difficulties could be 
removed by revision, but the more I have thought 
of it, and the longer I have heard the discussion, the 
surer I am that no revision will meet the demands 
of the hour. |! do not believe now that the Con- 
fession ought to be amended. I donot believe that 
the Presbyterian Church could agree now on a 
revision. It would tend to the disruption rather 
than to the unity of the Church.” 

Dr. Howard Crosby is in favor of a revision, and 
made motions which brought the matter before the 
Presbytery. 

“The Confession was brought forth in polemical 
times,” said Henry Day, an elder in Dr. John Hall’s 
Church ; “it bears the impress of a time of fighting. 
It contains statements that were believed two hun- 
dred years ago, but which are not believed to-day. 
Imagine a preacher to-day telling a mother,’as he 
stands by the side of the coffin containing the body 
of her babe, that the child may have gone to hell. 
A sense of justice pervades all men, and there is 
something in that creed that seems to me unjust.” 

Professor Schaff advised a change in the Stand- 
ards because the doctrines included in them “are 
no longer believed by ninety-nine hundredths of 
Presbyterians, nor preached by any so far as I 
know. They certainly could not be preached in 
any pulpit without emptying the pews.’ Presby- 
terian ministers, on the contrary, uniformly assume 
in their sermons the free and sincere offer of salva- 
tion to all men, and the sole responsibility of the 
sinner for rejecting the Gospel. What cannot be 
preached in the church and taught in the Sunday- 
school ought not to be put into a Confession of 
Faith, and imposed as a yoke upon the conscience 
of ministers and elders. ‘To do so is sheer tyranny 
that breeds dishonesty and hypocrisy, or apostasy. 

Professor Briggs then presented a paper contain- 
ing twenty-four theses in favor of revision and a 
simpler creed, in support of Dr. Hastings’s motion, 
which read as follows : 


“ Whereas, The General Assembly has overtured this 


Presbytery the following questions : (1) Do you desire — 
a revision of the Confession of Faith? (2) If so, in 
what respect and to what extent ? therefore 

“Resolved, That this Presbytery answers the first 
question in the affirmative, understanding the word 
‘revision’ to be used broadly as comprehending any 
Confessional changes.” 


Dr. Van Dyke, of the Brick Church, favored this 
resolution, which was carried on a roll-call by a 
vote of 67 to 15. : 

The second part of the resolutions offered by Dr. 
Hastings avows the love of the Presbytery to the 
Standards, but points out several statements in the 
Confession which are not in accord with the present 
faith of the Church, and adds: 


_ “The removal of these difficulties would, however, 
involve so many changes by omission and insertion that 
in the opinion of this Presbytery it would be safer and 
less unsettling to the mind of the Church to formulate 
a new and simpler expression of the system of doctrine 
contained in the Confession. It is desirable that the 
Churches which held the Confession as a common in- 
—— should co-operate in any changes that are 
made. 


This question, Dr. Shedd’s protest against any 
change in the Westminster Confession, and all the 
resolutions and papers introduced in the discussion, 
were referred to a “ Digesting Committee,” to 
report on December 2. 

In Dr. Shedd’s paper he gave five reasons for 
opposing a revision. ‘Two of them were these: 


‘Because revision will be a concession to the ene- 
mies of the Standards that their aspersions of them are 
true. One great reason assigned for revising them is that 
there is more or less foundation for these aspersions in 
the doctrine of decrees and the connected truths. But 
this. is to concede that all preceding Presbyterians have 
been grossly mistaken in denying this. By expunging, 
either wholly or in part, the doctrine of decrees, revision 
will be an acknowledgment that one of the most care- 
fully drawn and important of all the Reformed symbols 
inculeates ina latent form some of the most abhorrent 
tenets conceivable by the human mind. Presbyterians 
of all schools have hitherto met this calumny on their 
creed by contradicting it, and trying the issue in close 
reasoning and discussion. This Presbytery likewise | 
repels the charge, and refuses to modify the Standards 
to suit the enemy who made it. 

*‘ Because revision will reopen the old controversies 
upon the difficult doctrines without resulting in any 
better definitions of them than they already have in 
the Church. On the contrary, the great variety of 
changes that will be urged, from the very conservative 
to the very radical, will introduce a period of specula- 
tive dispute and disagreement that will severely im- 
pair the existing harmony of the denomination, and 
divert its attention from the great practical interests 
of Christ’s kingdom.” : 


CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


lz subject of the relation of the American 
Board to the Congregational churches came up 
in the twenty-second annual Conference of the Con- 
necticut State Congregational Association, held at 
the South Church, New Britain, last week. The 
committee appointed a year ago to present a 
memorial to the National Council, asking that the 
missionary and benevolent work be managed in a 
more representative fashion, reported through the 
Rev. J. E. Twitchell that the outlook for favorable 
movement in that direction was promising. A reso- 
lution offered by the Rev. A. S. Cheseborough, of 
Saybrook, commended the action of the National 
Council and of the American Board in inaugurat- 
ing investigation looking toward the ultimate union 
of the benevolent societies and the churches. This 
resolution provoked the most interesting discussion 
of the meeting, in which Dr. Walker, of Hartford, 
Professor Fisher, of Yale, and others took part. 
Dr. Walker thought that the resolution went further 
than the National Council, but said that he did 
not think that the union of the churches and societies 
proposed would be detrimental to either. Professor 
Fisher is reported as having spoken as follows: 

“T am surprised at the rapidity at which conclusions 
are reached in this momentous question. There is no 


such thing as the Congregational Church. There is a 
Presbyterian Church, a Methodist Church, and an Epis- 


_copalian Church, but there are Congregational churches. 


There are two methods of benevolent work. One calls 
for an organization of representatives of the Congrega- 
tional churches. This would be a federate body, and 
would constitute the Congregational Church in the matter 
of benevolence. This is one way, but it is not the Con- 
gregational way. The Congregational way is to have 
voluntary benevolent societies which go into the benev- 
olent business and do not attempt to be an ecclesiastical 
body. Such a body is the American Board, and our 
success has been great under this method. If there 
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is objection to the methods of the Board in sending out 
missionaries, the churches can band together and send 
out missionaries as was done in Boston. It is nonsense 
to say that this is treason. The American Board is not 
an ecclesiastical body. If it was, such a thing would be 
treason and would cause an open rupture among Con- 
gregational churches. We have had troubles with our 
societies; we have had trouble with the American 
Board ; but these troubles are transient. All that I ask 
is that, pending the investigation of the committee, this 
Conference refrain from action in the matter.” 


The whole subject was laid on the table, and an 
attempt to reopen it the next day failed. Secretary 
Alden, of the American Board, was present, and 
delivered an address on the work and present 
financial condition of the society. Reports were 
listened to from the delegates to the great society 
meetings and to the National Council, and addresses 
on various topics of interest were made by the Rev. 
Drs. Joseph Anderson, Burdette Hart, S. H. Howe, 
the Hon. Henry C. Robinson, and others. The 
Hon. O. Vincent Coffin was chosen Moderator. 


A CATHOLIC CENTENNIAL. 


Last Sunday began at Baltimore the celebration of 
the centennial of the establishment in this country of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. The imposing relig- 
ious ceremonies were participated in by two cardinals, 
fourteen archbishops, about seventy-five bishops, and 
perhaps a thousand priests. Archbishop Satolli repre- 
sented the Pope, and among the dignitaries present 
were several Canadian prelates and representatives 
from various European conntries. The following day 
began a congress of Catholic laymen. The programme 
included papers on questions of moment by editors of 
Catholic papers and from other men of prominence in 
the Church. On Wednesday the formal opening of the 
new Catholic University was announced to take place. 
It will be remembered that the gift of $300,000 by 
Miss Caldwell was the nucleus of the fund which has 
rendered the plan of the University a practicable one. 
The building which is dedicated this week is a Divin- 
ity Hall. It is the intention to open immediately an 
advanced course of study for priests, or those who have 
already taken a three years’ course in theology. The 
staff of professors of the Divinity department includes 
several eminent scholars and theologians from Euro- 
pean universities. The Right Rev. John J. Keane, 

Sion of Richmond, is the rector of the University. 


CANADA ITEMS. 


The minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Kemptville recently refused to allow the body of 
Mr. H. Johnson to be interred in the church burial 
ground, alleging as a reason that, while he was a 
member of the Church of England, he had neglected 
his religious duties and was too fond of liquor. The 
Rev. Mr. Owen has left the Anglican Chureh and 
assumed the pastorate of the Reformed Episcopal 
‘Church, Montreal. Mr. Inglis, an evangelist from 
London, England, has been conducting evangelistic 
services in the First Baptist Church, Montreal. The 
attendance has been large, and great interest has been 
excited. Mr. Arthur Brooks, of Whitchurch, Ont., 
went to Africa as a missionary, but, being taken ill, he 
tried to return, but died at Centra, one hundred miles 
from Zanzibar. The Congregational church, Bow- 
manville, the Rev. W. H. Warrinner, M.A., pastor, re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary by a series 
of jubilee services. A Winnipeg paper announces 
that eighty per cent. of the French half-breed chil- 
dren in Manitoba can neither read nor write. These 
people are Roman Catholics, and Manitoba has 
had separate schools since 1872. It is also said 
that 3,913 French Canadians in Massachusetts can 
read and write, but 13,319 can do neither. A 
new Congregational church is about to be erected 
in Hazelton Avenue, Toronto. Ihe cost will be $20,- 
000. The corner-stone of a Methodist church in 
Parkdale was laid three weeks ago. The cost will be 
$60,000, and is to supersede another church which has 
proved too small, though erected only three years ago. 
The corner-stone of a new Presbyterian church 
was laid on a recent Saturday at the east end of the 
city of Toronto, and one week afterwards, on the Sab- 
bath, a new church belonging to the same denomina- 
tion was dedicated a few blocks farther north. On 
the same Sabbath a fine Baptist church was dedi- 
cated at Walmer Road. The Central Board of 
Methodist Missions met last week and appropriated 
$210,582 to its missions—Indian, Domestic, French 
Canadian, Japan, and Chinese. The whole Dominion 
is included in the field of its operations, and also New- 
foundland and Bermuda. The contemplated union of 
the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, 
and Canadian Missions in Japan into one Methodist 
Church in that Empire gives great satisfaction. 
The Rev. Mr. Massey, Montreal, is meeting with suc- 
cess in the scheme he has undertaken to get the vari- 
ous Protestant churches in the city to furnish one room 
each in the Protestant hospital. The meetings of 


the Revs. Messrs. Crossly and Hunter are exciting such 
eat interest in Kingston that the police have had to 
employed to preserve order at the entrance to the 

church. 7 E 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—An adjourned business meeting of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, was held on Friday night to consider 
the report of a special committee appointed to consider 
the question of calling a council of Congregational 
churches to advise and assist in the installation of the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, pastor, and the ordination and 
installation of the Rev. Mr. Bliss, the assistant pastor. 
The report was read by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, and 
recommended the calling of a council in accordance 
with the usual Congregational usage. The report 
Says : 7 


‘*It was, for reasons deemed sufficient at the time, re- 
solved by this church to dispense for the time being with any 
council to advise concerning the installation of our pastor, 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., last year; but some of the 
reasons which then influenced us have no longer any applica- 
tion, and it would seem anomalous to confer with our sister 
churches concerning the installation of the assistant pastor 
but not of the pastor. We believe that a council called for 
both purposes, taken in part from neighboring churches and 
in part from more distant ones, would be able to give useful 
advice to this church, and would tend to promote the unity 
and effectiveness of Congregationalism.”’ 


The report of the committee was unanimously adopted, 


| and the calling of the council and other arrange- 


ments for the installation of the pastor and assistant 


pastor were placed in charge of the committee, which — 


was enlarged and now consists of Thomas G. Shear- 
man, H. L. Pratt, S. V. White, A. D. Wheelock, 
Thomas J. Tilney, Augustus Storrs, George Leighton, 
E. A. Secomb, B. G. Carpenter, B. F. Blair, and 
H. W. B. Howard. 

—The Rev. Howard Bliss, the new assistant pastor 
of Plymouth Church, was married last Thursday night, 
in the New England Congregational Church of Chicago, 
to Amy, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Blatch- 
ford, of that city. Mr. Bliss preached for the first time 
in Plymouth Church on Sunday. 

—The issues from the Bible House during the month 
of October were 71,063 copies; issues since April 1, 
528,132 volumes. 

—The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks has just completed 
his twentieth year as pastor of Trinity Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Boston. 

—The fourth annual Convention of the Vermont 
State Christian Endeavor Union bas just been held at 
Rutland, and the sessions were attended by over 1,200 
people. The 169 societies in the State were represented 
by two hundred delegates. The Rev. Dr. George W. 
Phillips made the address of welcome, to which the 
Rev. Dr. Lowell, the President, responded. Secretary 
E. E. Lowner, in his annual report, stated that the 
year’s work had been one of great progress. The 
societies had grown from 123 a year ago to 169, an 
increase of forty-six percent. Of the number reported 
organized one year ago or before there were 2,703 
active and 935 associate members. The number of 
active members now is 3,822, of associate members 
1,540—a grand total of 5,362. 

—The corner-stone of the new building of the First 
Reformed Church of Brooklyn was laid on Saturday 
last at Seventh Avenue and Carroll Street. ‘The exact 
title of the church is “ The Corporation of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church of the Town of Brooklyn.” It is 
the oldest church of any denomination in Brooklyn, 
having been organized in 1660. In that year the first 
pastor, the Rev. Henry Selyns, was sent out by the 
Classis from Amsterdam. 

—The First Congregational Church of Amherst, 
Mass., celebrated last week Wednesday the 150th an- 
niversary of its founding. A historical address was 
delivered by the pastor, the Rev. G.S. Dickerman, who 
traced the development of the church from the small 
band of eighteen founders to the present society of four 
hundred and fifty members. In the afternoon addresses 
were made by Professor Tyler, of Amherst College, the 
history of which is intimately connected with that of 
the church; by the Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of Pittsfield, a 
former pastor, and by several others. 

—Hitherto Christian Endeavor Societies have made 
comparatively little progress in the South, but they are 
beginning to make their way into the churches ; and a 
recent convention of the newly formed Georgia Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union held at Atlanta showed the 
Societies in that State to be in good condition, and as 
enthusiastic as their young brethren and sisters in the 
Northern States. - 

—The Wisconsin Christian Endeavor Convention held 
at La Crosse was a meeting of unusual interest. Dr. 
P. S. Henson, of Chicago, who frankly admitted that he 
had at first been prejudiced against the Suciety, but had 
now come to appreciate its methods and to believe in 
it heartily, preached the sermon. The whole conven- 
tion was characterized by a deeply devotional spirit. 
The Rev. A. A. Berle, of New Richmond, was chosen 
President for the ensuing year. 

—Services in memory of the late Miss Mary A. 
Brigham, President of Mount Holyoke College, were 
held last Wednesday afternoon in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn. The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, the 
Rev. Albert J. Lyman, and others took part, and a 
large delegation from Mount Holyoke College was 
present. ltis proposed to perpetuate Miss Brigham’s 
memory by @ memorial chapel in the building soon 
to be erected for the Brooklyn Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

—In the annual report of Governor A. L. Thomas, of 
Utah, to the Secretary of the Interior, he says that the 
Mormon people, with almost entire unanimity, are 


quietly preparing for denominational schools, in which 
their children may be taught Mormon theology in addi- 
tion to the ordinary branches of education. State or 
county academies have been established under church 
auspices, and in some of the school districts the Mormon 
children have been withdrawn from the public schools 
and placed in church schools. He also quotes from a 
letter written by Wilford Woodruff, the President of 
the Mormon Church, to show that it is the purpose of 
the Church to establish these church schools. He rec- 
ommends that Congress at once place the control of the 
public schools in the hands of those who are disposed 
to be friendly to the public school system. 

—Children’s papers and Christmas ecards will be in 
gress demand during the next few weeks in “ The 

raduates’ Department for Reading Matter” of Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia. This Department sends out 
extra packages just before Christmas to help the hun- 
dreds of little Christmas trees in the South, and also 
has constant calls throughout the year for children’s 
papers for Sunday and day schools. Any contributions, 
however small, will be gratefully received, and may 
be addressed, “ For Graduates’ Department, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Virginia.” 

—President Washburn, of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, who has been sick with typhoid fever almost ever 
since his arrival in this country in August, is now con- 
valescent and slowly regaining his strength. 

—The meetings of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy are held this season in the lecture-room of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, Twenty-third 
Street, corner of Fourth Avenue, on the second Mon- 
day of every month, at 8 p.m. On November 11 
D. I’. St. John Roosa, M.D., of New York City, read a 
paper on “Christian Scientism.” On December 9 
Professor William W. Olssen, D.D., of St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N. Y., will read a paper on “ The 
Limited Area of Christianity.” 

—All Souls’ Church of this city, of which the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton is the rector, is negotiating ar- 
rangements by which it may unite with the Church of 
the Holy Spirit, the latter church being practically 
absorbed by the former, and the Church of All Souls 
receiving the church building and also assuming the 
indebtedness of the Church of the Holy Spirit. Dr. 
Guilbert will retire, and Dr. Newton will continue as 
rector. The main reason of the change is that many 
members of the All Souls’ Church have moved further 
uptown, and the move from Forty-eighth Street to 
Sixty-sixth Street is considered very desirable. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Samuel C, Bushnell, of Acushnet, Mass., 
eall to Arlington. 

—John P. Swenstrom, pastor of the Swedish Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., died on Tuesday of 
last week, suddenly, at the age of sixty-eight. 

—H. W. Stebbins has accepted the call of the Harvard 
Avenue Church, West Medford, Mass. 

—B. M. Wright, of Greenwich, Conn., has accepted a call 
to Kent, and has begun work. 

—E. H. Carleton “ee ore a call to the new church organ- 
ized last June in Fall River Valley, Cal., and has begun 
work there. 


—S. A. Williams was ordained at Lyons, Colo., on Octo- 
29. 

—I. L. Willcox was installed as pastor of the church in 
Shrewsbury, Mass., on October 18. 

—W. B. Tinkerton, of Mitchell, Iowa, has resigned. 2 

—J. H. Sessions has received a call to Andrews, Ind. 

—C.S. Hamilton accepts a call to Elliott, Iowa. 

—G.S. Ricker was installed as pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo., on October 24. 

—J.N. Aldrich accepts a call to Nashville, Mich. 

—J. C. Staples, of Littleton, Mass., has resigned. 
_ —F.C. Wood, of Clio, Mich., has resigned. 

—D. N. Lewis accepts a call to Findlay, Ohio. 

—C. 1. Taylor accepts a call to Grand Blane, Mich. 

—E. C. Porter has been installed as pastor of the church in 
Watertown, Mass. 

—S. V. Cole has been installed as pastor of the Broadway 
Church of Taunton, Mass. 

—Merritt Knight, of East Hartford, Conn., has declined a 
call to Gilead. 

—Stephen Smith, of East Douglas, Mass., has received a 
call from Hinsdale, N. H. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—John F. Scott was installed as pastor of the church in 
South Bethlehem, Pa., on November 1. 

-~-G. A. Seeley has accepted a call to Morristown, N. Y. 

—J. M. Nourse accepts a call to the Madison Avenue 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 

—A.S. Gardiner, of Milford, Pa., has received a eall to 
Roseoe, South Dakota. 

—A. T. Vail has received a call from Hammondsport, 


has received a 


—J. H. Inglis has accepted a call to the First Church of 
Petoskey, Mich. 

—Peter R. Ross has received a call from Waverly. N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—J. W. Elliott, of Orange Valley, N. J., accepts a call to 
St. James’s Church, Chicago. 

—John 8S. Moody has been appointed associate rector of 
St. Thomas’s Church, Mamaroneck, N. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


— James Morrison has received a call from the Unitarian 
church of Laconia, Mass. 

—J.S. James has received a call from the First Baptist 
Church of Hartford, Conn. 

—H. M. Sanders, of New York City, has received a eall 
from the Old Cambridge Baptist Church of Boston, Mass. 

—A. D. Campbell was installed as pastor of the Fourth 
Reformed Church, New Brunswick, N. J., on November 6. 

—S. A. Reed accepts a call from the Baptist church of 
Agawam, Mass. 

—J.M. Wyman has been installed as pastor of the First 
Church, Augusta, Maine. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT.! 


It was inevitable that Miss Alcott’s biography 
would be written, and in anticipation of it she 
wisely destroyed such materials of a personal char- 
acter as an unwise biographer might give to the 
public; but had she known that Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney was to be the historian of her life, she 
might have safely left much more material for her 
biographer. The present volume answers practi- 
cally the needs of an autobiography. Mrs. Cheney 
does little more than edit the documents which 
were placed in her hands. These have been abun- 
dant, especially the letters and journals, so that the 
author of “ Little Women” almost tells her own 
story. Most of what was most precious and de- 
lightful in ber life went into her books, and Mrs. 
Cheney is specially happy in pointing out to what 
extent the stories about the life of children were 
drawn from the experiences which she enjoyed as 
a member of the unique Alcott family. Like 
Richter, she found in the Alcott household and in 
the purlieus of her own home the materials which 
she was able to make useful in illustrating human 
nature as it is manifested in the lives of young peo- 
ple. Miss Alcott had her own peculiarities. Her 
father, in a beautiful sonnet, called her “ Duty’s 
faithful child,” and her fidelity to her parents is 
one of the most beautiful traits in a very noble life. 
But she wrote very little that was not intended 
for children. Whether she could have produced 
novels of a higher grade is a little doubtful, though 
Moods” and “ A Modern Mephistopheles ”’ indi- 
cate that a higher range than purely children’s lit- 
erature was within her grasp. 

In every sense she was an exceptional woman, 
perhaps the most characteristic New England 
woman of her time; but she admits of no classifica- 
tion, and occupies a field entirely her own. Her 
work complements that of her father. Her expe- 
rience of life was largely confined to her own home, 
and she drew upon her domestic experiences with- 
out stint in her treatment of character. Mr. Al- 
cott was one individual in a generation—a slowly 
ripening man, finding it impossible, as Coleridge 
did before him, to accommodate himself to money- 
making, and yet not at all lacking in noble quali 
ties, and always commanding the respect and con- 
fidence of those who knew him best. ‘To Emerson 
he was an inspiration, and somehow, in education 
aud philosophy, he thought his way through the 
questions which have disturbed our own generation, 
and made a distinct impression upon the leaders of 
his generation. He started others on lines of 
thought which are now widely accepted. Dr. 
W. T. Harris acknowledges that he owed to Mr. 
Alcott his original start in his special lines of work, 
and this was his place in Emerson’s life. The field 
in which Mr. Alcott was supreme was in his own 
home. Here his philosophy and his principles of 
education were reduced to practice; and the aptest 
scholar in this little circle was his daughter Louisa. 
Her strength was that she had her father’s uncom- 
mon sense with the capacity to use it to practical 
advantage, and that she digested his teaching and 
reproduced it in her stories for children in such a 
way that it became the rule for the training of 
youth in millions of households. It is in this 
respect that Miss Alcott’s training and work were 
unique. Her father could never have touched the 
field in which she was without a rival, and she was 
not one who would have entered, unassisted, into 
the field where her father was the equal of Froebel 
and Pestalozzi. A great part of the interest of 
this biography to older persons consists in its setting 
forth of the manner of life in the Alcott household 
and its relations to the outside world. 

The other light in which the book is to be read 
is as the story of the development of Miss Alcott's 
own career. Nothing which she published is more 
fascinating than the frankness and freedom of her 
letters and journals. It is the same sort of uncon- 
ventional writing that is found in ~ Little Men” 
and “Little Women,” and concerns the same 
sort of real people, but in this case you know that 
the story is true, while in the other case the imagi- 
nation and humor of the author have had free play. 
Miss Alcott never really studied anything. She 
was the opposite of that transcendental woman who 
preceded her by a generation—Margaret Fuller, 
who studied everything. This does not mean that 


i ‘sa May Alcott: Her Life, Letters, Journals. Edited 
by Cheney. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50 ) 


she was deficient in insight or in creative power. 
It means simply that she educated herself freely 
and got the essence of things without plodding 
through them. She was not a student of literature 
or of science or of art or of religion, but simply 
an untutored and very sensible woman, who had 
unrivaled gifts of a certain kind, and who, when 
she had discovered them, used them for all they 
were worth. But this does not fairly or fully rep- 
resent her career. 
than she seemed to be in her books. Her strength 
was in her character, and this was also fashioned 
within the narrow precincts of her home. It was 
in and through the poverty of the Alcott family 
that Louisa Alcott grew to be the strong and well- 
developed woman who in her riper years com- 
manded attention not simply because she had 
written ‘‘ Little Women,” but because had a wise 
head and a sympathetic heart for all the duties of 
life. As soon as she had reached years of discre- 
tion, she became one of the bread-winners, and soon 
the chief bread-winner, of the family. Shetook the 
burden as the duty that lay nearest to her, and 
nothing is more interesting than the portion of this 
biography in which the story of her struggles to 
earn two, three, four, or five hundred dollars, in 
successive years, is told. No one can read it with- 
out tears, and no other struggling woman can fail 
to be heartened for her duty by it. Miss Alcott 
rose to the occasion and gave up what is the most 
precious part of a woman’s life in order that her 
father and mother might enjoy the comforts that 
belonged to their position and that her sisters might 
be educated. The story of this self-surrender makes 
this book one of the saddest and most pathetic of 
biographies, and also one of the wisest and most 
helpful in its moral lesson. The inmost life of 
Louisa Alcott is revealed, and in the revelation noth- 
ing that ennobles her as a woman is lost; rather 
you reverence her as a patient, strong, and true 
woman who put duty before self, and who reached 
through sorrow and trial the result at which she 
aimed. 

This volume may be studied from a dozen differ- 
ent points without exhausting its interest. Great 
prosperity came to Miss Alcott through her books, 
but it did not spoil her. Not more than two or 
three American authors have earned more money 
by their writings. She had a peculiar place among 
New England women. She practiced Christianity 
without accepting its creed, and was chiefly affili- 
ated with such men as Theodore Parker, Wendell 
Phillips, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and James Free- 
man Clarke, not following their dogmatic beliefs so 
much as agreeing with their ethical purpose. The 
Radical Club was one of her places of resort in 
Boston, and honest, philanthropic work always 
claimed her heart and hand. Whether she is esti- 
mated apart from her writings or in connection 
with them, she is always womanly rather than 
strong-minded. The biography, which is singularly 
free from egotism, touches every note of human 
feeling. It will equally provoke laughter and tears, 
and young and old will place it side by side with 
* Little Women.” We can here only briefly char- 
acterize it, and have no space for quotations. Lou- 
isa Alcott’s life-story will pass at once into the 
company of the most fascinating biographies in the 


language. 


A FAMOUS STORY.' 


The widespread interest in fiction is shown not 
only by the great number of novels constantly 
coming from the press, but by the multiplied edi- 
tions of the best English writers in this department, 
and of recent years by the translation and publica- 
tion in various forms of the best work of foreign 
writers in the same department. With the excep- 
tion of Tourguéneff, American readers generally 
were entirely unfamiliar ten years ago with 
Russian literature. Now the works of Tolstoi, 
Gogol, and Dostoievsky are known throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States. In 
the same way the best German novelists, Frey- 
tag, Auerbach, Spielhagen, and Heyse, are familiar 
to all intelligent Americans. Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
Jonas Lie, and their confréres among the Scandi- 
navian peoples, are familiar to us ; and so also are 
Goldos and Valdés, the modern masters of Spanish 
fiction. With the French we have long had an 
acquaintance more or less familiar, which has of 


late years ripened into an intimacy not always. 


fruitful of the best results for ourselves. When a 
strong tendency of literary taste develops itself it 


1 Consuelo. By George Sand. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 4 vols. $6.) 


She was greater and stronger | 


is likely to become a fashion, and to lay hands in- 
discriminately upon everything which ministers to 
its curiosity. There is a great deal of French fic- 
tion which we can well leave alone. Its unhealthy 
tone, if not its positive immorality, deprives it of 
the power of conferring any intellectual benefit 
upon us. But with the masters of French fiction 
no one who desires an intelligent knowledge of 
literature, and no one who loves artistic fiction, can 
afford to be ignorant. The tremendous vigor of 
Victor Hugo was felt far beyond the French-speak- 
ing territories in his own lifetime, and the entire 
body of his work in fiction has long been accessi- 
ble to English readers. Now that Daudet, De 
Maupassant, Bourget, and the later novelists are 
claiming attention, it is no insignificant evidence of 
the greatness of the earlier masters of French fic- 
tion that they hold their own. 

Among this number George Sand will hold a 
prominent place. The period of extravagant adu- 
lation and of undue depreciation has long ago passed 
away, and we are now in a position, by a process of 
sound selection, to enjoy her best work, and to dis- 
card that which is inferior or unworthy. No more 
impressionable mind ever expressed itself through 
literature, and there is material for a very interest- 
ing psychological study in tracing the influence of 
successive intimacies and friendships in the novels 
which came in rapid succession from the hand of 
this brilliant and facile writer. Foremost among 
these “Consuelo,” published forty-five years ago, 
still holds its place as one of the classics of French 
fiction. Written at the time of George Sand’s de- 
voted friendship for Chopin, it very naturally de- 
velops with great power and insight the motives, 
impulses, and vicissitudes of the artistic life. One 
misses in it that exquisite sympathy with nature 
and that charming descriptive faculty which char- 
acterize some of the later stories; but, on the other 
hand, one finds in it more of the breadth and scope 
of George Sand’s mind than in any of her other 
novels. It gives us much of that wonderful melody 
of style which one of the foremost of English 
writers has characterized as the nearest approach 
to music ever made with words, and it brings us in 
immediate contact with a great nature dealing with 
great themes. This edition, very intelligently and 
adequately translated from the French by Mr. 
Frank H. Potter, is in all respects a very attractive 
piece of book-making, and presents this masterpiece 
of one of the greatest modern novelists in a worthy 
and permanent form. 


The Struggle for Immortality. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Here are seven essays, some of which have appeared in 
the “ North American” and the “ Forum,” all marked 
by the usual incisive thought of the writer, and her 
antithetic, alliterative, epigrammatic, coruscating style. 
The book centers in the fourth essay, on “The Strug- » 
gle for Immortality,” from which the collection takes 
its title, the rest dealing with related subjects. The 
writer sees in this struggle an advanced form of the 
lower struggle for existence which science has explored 
and thinks of it as similarly ending, through a law of 
spiritual selection, in the survival of the fittest. She 
dwells upon personality as power, and on the tendency 
of individuality to vigor and persistency. “ Suppose,” 
she says, “that the ultimate atom of the permanent 
individual may prove to be the vigor or honor of his 
conscience.” Familiar thoughts are freshly treated, but 
her argument for the — of God is put with a 
peculiar force and freshness upon “the miracle of 
human trust’ despite all the agonies of life. The 
writer lets fly her shafts impartially at scribes and 
skeptics as she passes on, and censures alike the 
bigotry of the laboratory and that of the altar. She 
has given us a thoughtful book, sketchy and allusive 
often piquant, a bit preachy, and one which is equal to 
her reputation, though hardly adding to it. 


Living Problems in Religion and Social Science. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr. (New York : C. T. Dil- 
me pp Unto the Uttermost. By James M. Camp- 
bell. (New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) Two 
volumes of sermons—unlike, yet characteristicall y 
modern. Dr. Dixon comes of a family of Southern 
Baptist ministers. He is, we judge, a natural actor. 
His sermons remind, by their fervor, their picturesque- 
ness, their amplitude and freshness of illustration, and 
their thoroughly evangelistic spirit, of the sermons of 
Dr. Guthrie. We are not surprised to know that he 
has an after-meeting every Sunday evening for ingather- 
ing, and that he has, after a few months of pastoral 
service in New York City, been crowded out of the 
little church he at first occupied into a large hall. Mr. 
Campbell’s volume is composed of chapters which we 
judge were sermons or part of sermons in the genesis. 
They are less fervid, less glowing, less picturesque, but 
more suggestive. They are full of hints, and notable 
especially for their spiritual exegesis, their inlook 
into texts, and the discovery of the real and deeper 
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meaning of Scripture. And this insight accompanies— 
as it usually does, by the way—a largeness of love which 
‘finds its expression in the title of the book. We rec- 
ommend both volumes as more than usually worth 
_ reading by the fireside or as a means of spiritual quicken- 
ing in the pastor’s study. 


The fourth volume of the new edition of Chambers’s 
_ Encyclopedia reaches from “ Dionysius” to “ Friction,” 
and includes several special American copyright arti- 
cles, of which the most notable are those on “ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and on 
“ Benjamin Franklin,” by John Bigelow. Other note- 
worthy articles are those on “ English Literature,” by 
Henry Morley; “Free Trade,” by Professor J. S. 
Nicholson; the ‘“Druses,” by Laurence Oliphant ; 
“George Eliot,” by R. H. Hutton; “Dryden,” by 
George Saintsbury; “ Folk-Lore,” by Thomas Davidson; 
“ Fielding,” by Austin Dobson; “ Henry Fawcett,” by 
Mrs. Faweett; ‘ Etruria,” by Canon Taylor, and 
‘George Fox,” by W. W. Tulloch. These few titles 
and writers’ names will give an inkling of the thor- 
oughness with which the cyclopedia is being revised. 
We have already spoken of the clear, new type, intelli- 
gent illustration, and admirable condensation which 
make the revised ‘“‘ Chambers’s” the most generally 
useful and satisfactory of the comparatively low-priced 
works of its class. 


Hypnotism : Its History and Recent Development. By 


Fredrik Bjérnstrém, M.D., Head Physician of the 


Stockholm Hospital, ete., ete. Authorized translation 
by Baron Nils Posse, M.G., Director of the Boston 
School of Gymnastics. (New York: The Humboldt Pub- 
lishing Co. Paper,30 cents; cloth edition.) A timely 
and instructive account of the subject, including its 
history, susceptible subjects, means or methods, de- 
grees, effects, and relations. It was practiced in Egypt 
forty centuries ago, exploited in France by Mesmer in 
the last century, introduced into the field of science by 
Dr. Braid, of Manchester. England, in 1842, used on a 
large scale in the Caleutta Hospital by Dr. Esdaile 
from 1850 to 1860, and recently employed with success 
as a remedial agent by some reputable physicians, espe- 
cially in France. The facts given in this volume prove 
the liability of hypnotism to abuse, both by charlatans 
and criminals, and enforce the author’s declaration 
that its practice should be forbidden by law except to 
authorized physicians. ; 


Belief. By George Leonard Chaney. (Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.) The author presents us with a 
series of papers on “The Conservative Purpose and 
Influence of Radical Christianity.” His object is “to 
find some basis of truth and reality on which to plant 
the feet of active charity, and where a genuine devo- 
tion may kneel without superstition or fear.” His 
work is done with a strong hand, a gentle touch, and a 
reverent spirit. In form a series of sermons, in liter- 
ary style essays, eight in number, brief and pithy, it is 
a thoroughly constructive attempt to lead from agnos- 
ticism to Christianity, as understood by the liberal 
churches. We heartily agree with the author that the 
eross “reveals God as love, bearing love’s penalty, and 
pouring itself out endlessly for its beloved.” We also 
agree with him that a “large thought of God is the 
first condition of the new church and the true religion.” 


Our great Northwest Territory is full of interesting 
possibilities, and has with its wealth brought us heavy 
responsibilities. Let us trust that the recent troubles 
there are not to be repeated, though such is the char- 
acter of the natives it is to be feared that there may 
be a repetition of abuses. Mr. Maturin M. Ballou 
has published a not overmodest account of his observa- 
tions of Alaska under the title The New Eldorado: A 
Summer Journey to Alaska (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
in which he informs us of many matters. The mean 
temperature of Sitka is higher than that of Boston. 
In fact, the climate is about that of Newport, R. I. 
He assures us also that Alaska is just the place for 
agriculture, that the gold mines yield largely, the 
fisheries are very profitable, etc. 


Unspoken Sermons. By George Macdonald. Third 
Series. (New York : Longmans, Green & Co.) Fresh- 
ness of conception, originality, and force are the char- 
acteristic features of George Macdonald’s work here 
as elsewhere. This new volume of unspoken sermons 
will reach the large and thoughtful audience to whom 
the author 1s often the interpreter of dark sayings. 
He has been able to reject many theories in religion, 
“imbedded,” as he says of the Calvinistic idea of 


God’s justice, “in the gray matter of my Scotch. 


brains,” aud to replace the theories he could not hold 
with great fundamental certainties which no man can 
take from him. ‘These sermons open windows toward 
wide and noble views of God’s truth. 


Arthur Merton: A Romance, by Admiral David D. 
Porter, U.S.N. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), is a 
somewhat sensational and not overskillful piece of story 
writing. The narrative is at times drearily indirect 
when it should be dramatic, and for stimulating effect 
the author depends upon crime. One scoundrel like 
John Merton, alias Kirby Brush, ought to be enough 


without another like Kirby Brush, alias John Merton— 
and, by the way, this interchange of names comes too 
late in the story. Clearly it was an afterthought. 


When to the villains, Ronald, Briggs, Merton, and 
Brush, is added the weak foolishness of the women, we 
close the book. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the October number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, the 
Hon. J. D. Cox, upon “ The Future of College Work,” 
expresses the opinion that our preparatory schools, both 
“ay and private, are in danger of being demoralized 

y the abuse of the elective system. There has been 
more, he thinks, of suffering from ill-judged and 
hastily made elections than from a too rigid adhesion 
to a common curriculum. The prevailing vice of pre- 
ferring quantity to quality of knowledge requires 
emphasis to be laid on severe intellectual discipline as 
essential to a liberal education. In this view, he thinks 
that the smaller colleges will hold their own with the 


larger in point of thoroughness of preparation for actual 


life. ... The Rev. J. W. White writes upon “ The 
Genesis of the Oxford Movement in 1833,” which, in the 
course of some twenty years, carried three thousand 
eminent clergymen and laymen from the Church of 
England to the Church of Rome. It was, he shows, an 
attempt to locate catholicity in Anglicanism by repudiat- 
ing the Reformation and the spirit of Protestantism, 
and embracing whatever could show continuous develop- 
ment from ancient times. Upon the'points made by the 
Oxford Tractarians, that the marks of the catholic 
church are found in its antiquity and unity, its unbroken 
apostolic succession, validating its baptismal regenera- 
tion as well as the Real Presence in its eucharistic 
sacrifice, and its recognition of the authority of ecu- 
menical councils, he thinks that the claim of Anglican- 
ism to catholicity is more insecure than that of the 
Greek or the Roman Church. They have more con- 
sistently moved on these lines. How can the Council of 
Trent be convicted on these lines as schismatic? From 
these lines of catholicity strict logic leads to Rome. 
The continuation of this Oxford movement he sees in 
modern ritualism. 

The Presbyterian Review contains in the October 
number, with which its publication ceases, notable arti- 
cles, pro and con, by om Schaff and DeWitt, upon 
“The Revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith.” 
Dr. Schaff strongly advocates revision, so as to make 
the Confession agree both with the Scriptures and with 
evangelical preaching. He also asserts that the decla- 
ration of the Confession that the Pope is the Antichrist, 
and that papists are idolaters, is “a colossal slander.” 
His preference is for a new statement, Christocentric 
and inspired by the central truth of God’s love to the 
world. This, he says, will come. We must be honest, 
and confess that old Calvinism, though it has done its 
work well, can no longer meet men’s needs, and is fast 
dying out. Professor DeWitt dissents, on the ground 
that there is no general demand as yet; that revision 
would hinder the coalescence of various Presbyterian 
bodies; that the terms of required assent are sufficiently 
elastic to meet all objectors; and that it is as weil to 
let the present creed stand as to create a fresh crop of 
objections by attempts at improvement, to which there 
is no end. 

The American Catholic Quarterly Review for October 
contains an article, by Dr. H. A. Braun, on “ The Rela- 
tion of the Church to Human Progress,” which is note- 
worthy for its implicit limitation of human progress to 
the progress of the church itself in moral purity and 
ecclesiastical unity and strength; e.g., he sees human 
progress in the facts that “Gallicanism is dead,” and 
that “the infallible head is universally respected.” 
On the question “ Will the Pope Leave Rome ?” Mr. 
A. F. Marshall (B.A. of Oxford), saying that the Pope 
will not leave, though he may be driven, leads us to 
infer that the policy of the Italian Government, which 
is construed as persecution, may drive him to leave. 
He asserts that “the vicar of God is more recognized 
in the present day than he has been at any time since 
the Reformation as the guardian of the center of unity 
of the Christian Church.” 

The Universalist Quarterly for October contains a 
noteworthy article by the Rev. E. L. Houghton on 
* The Philological Argument for the Inspiration of the 
New Testament.” The best summary of this is in the 
writer’s own words : “ The ethical and spiritual vocab- 
ulary of the New Testament Greek exhibits a trans- 
formation which marks it as distinctively Christian. 
This transformation implies the possession by the writ- 
ers of a marvelous power of moral and spiritual insight. 
This power in them, considering the circumstances of 
the age, and the newness and profoundness of the 
Christian ideas, is not adequately explained by the 
original impulse given in the teachings of Jesus, appre- 
hended and worked out by them unaided, but requires 
in addition a special Divine illumination, whose pres- 
ence is manifest in these writings, and in no other of 
the period.” . . . The Rev. Charles Follen Lee, con- 
cluding a paper on “ Our Catholic Inheritance in the 
Larger Hope,” gives this significant warning to the 
Universalist churches to adopt ‘ measures for self- 
protection :” “ Because of the larger liberty now pre- 
vailing in the religious bodies around us, those who 
enter our ministry from them are less likely to be 
theologically desirable additions. Of the truth of this 
we are becoming painfully aware,” ete. . . . Concern- 
ing “ Rationalism,” Dr. Stephen Crane says that “ its 
theory of continuous human development breaks down 
when it comes to Christ.” “Christianity from begin- 
ning to end is supernatural.” “ Christ is not the prod- 
uct of natural development, but of supernatural enrich- 
ment of human history.” 


In the July Hebraica is found Dr. W. R. Harper’s 
contribution to “The Pentateuchal Question,” in an 
analysis comprising Gen. xii. 6—xxxvii., 1, as to lan- 
guage, style, material, and theology. However other 
critics may deal with his dissection of the text into at 
least three component documents of earlier origin, and 
characteristically distinguishable from each other, it is 
at least very clear from it that a legendary element is 
present in the narrative, and that a theological theory 
of inerrancy is incompatible with the literary facts. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—In England, John Richard Green’s “ Short History 
of the English People” is in its one hundred and forty- 
eighth thousand. 

—Mr. George W. Childs’s reminiscences will be pub- 
lished in book form by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
A portion of them only has been given in “ Lippincott’s 
Magazine.” 

—Sir Samuel W. Baker’s “ Wild Beasts and their 
Ways in Asia, Africa, America, from 1845-1888,” 
with illustrations, is among the autumn announcements 
of Macmillan & Co. 

—Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s new novel, the Ways 
of God,” on which he has been engaged for some time, 
is about ready for the printer. It describes the life 
and career of two young friends, one of whom was a 
Freethinker, the other a Christian. 

—Those delightful companions of the youth of a 
great many men and women who are now mature in 
years and experience, “‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor ” 
and “ Dream Life,” have been issued anew in a form 
every way fitting. Paper, type, and binding are in per- 
fect keeping with the delightful quality of these clas- 
sics of the heart. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 

—We recently reviewed at great length the “ Bank- 
side Edition of Shakespeare,” now coming from the 
Riverside Press, and bearing the imprint of the Shake- 
speare Society of this city. The latest issue in this 
fine edition contains “ Much Ado About Nothing,” with 
an introduction by William H. Fleming, discussing at 
length and with full knowledge the influence upon the 
Shakespearean plays of “ The Statute of James First 
Concerning the ‘ Abuses of Players.’” 

—The “ Harvard Monthly” for November will con- 
tain a translation of the first two acts of Henrik Ibsen’s 
latest play, “ Die Frau von Meer” (The Lady of the 
Sea). The remaining three acts of the play will be 
published in the December number. “The Lady of 
the Sea” is at present of especial interest, because in it 
Ibsen suggests answers to the problems proposed by 
him in “ Nora; or, The Doll’s House.” The transla- 
tion is by Mr. G. R. Carpenter, author of the article on 
Ibsen published in “Scribner’s Magazine” for last 
April. 

—The latest addition to the charming “Temple 
Library ” series contains the “ Selected Essays of Dr. 
Johnson,” edited by Dr. George Birbeck Hill, who has 
made himself the master of all the literature relating 
to the author of the “Rambler.” The introduction 
which he furnishes these volumes, together with his 
notes, disclose the range and thoroughness of his knowl- 
edge of the subject. Like their predecessors, these 
volumes are beautiful pieces of book-making, and fur- 
nish the reader not only with selections from the 
“ Rambler,” “ The Adventurer,” and the “Idler,” but 
with miniature etchings of Temple Bar, Lichfield 
Cathedral, St. John’s Gate, ete. 

—The most recent addition to the growing literature 
of the art of cooking bears the title of “What One Can 
Do with the Chafing- Dish ” and theimprint of Mr. John 
Ireland, of 1,197 Broadway, of this city. It is de- 
scribed in its sub-title as “a guide for amateur cooks,” 
but it appears to possess a professional completeness 
and thoroughness. The number of things one can do 
with a chafing-dish is certainly amazing, and if the re- 
sults of these efforts are as attractive as this volume 
of hints, directions, and suggestions, in form and general 
appearance, the book is well worthy the possession of 
that vast number of persons who are, or ought to be, 
mistresses of the art of cooking. 

—The announcements for the coming year of 
‘“‘ Harper’s Magazine” comprise several features nota- 
ble even in the case of this magazine. Such is the 
publication of a new “ Tartarin,” a humorous romance 
from the pen of Alphonse Daudet, written expressly 
for the magazine, illustrated by the artists whose 
sketches caught so well the spirit of Daudet’s former 
“ Tartarin” books, and translated by the sympathetic 
talent of Mr. Henry James. Another important feature 
will be a series of articles on distinctive types of Amer- 
ican college life. Chauncey M. Depew will open the 
series with a paper showing what the development of 
Yale means as a factor in American life. Charles Eliot 
Norton will perform the same office for Harvard, and 
William M. Sloane for Princeton. Other attractive 
announcements are of illustrations of Shakespeare’s 
comedies by Mr. Abbey, with comments by Andrew 
Lang, articles on the British army by General Woiseley, 
a serial by Mr. Howells, and a story-by Mark Twain. 
The beautiful typography, charming illustration, and 
judicious combination of light reading with articles of 


serious importance, which have made the fame of 


‘“ Harper’s” for so many years, have never been so 
uniformly and brilliantly maintained as during the past 
few months, and the prospect for the immediate future 
as outlined in the prospectus for 1890 gives promise 
of even better things for the future. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE ELECTIONS. 


The fact that Iowa, which has not gone Demo- 
cratic since 1854, and which has often rolled up 
Republican majorities of from 60,000 to 80,000, 
should have elected the entire Democratic State 
ticket last week, is being ascribed by many to the 
desire of the State to repudiate prohibition. In 
the cities the defection from the Republicans may 
in part be ascribed to this cause. The inquiries 
made by The Christian Union of some of its Bur- 
lington subscribers showed that one hundred saloons 
in that city were conducted openly—the acquies- 
cence of the city authorities being obtained by the 
payment of an annual license. So it was, perhaps, 
in several of the large cities, and there was some 
point in the declaration of the Democratic Conven- 
tion that State prohibition meant local option with- 
out license restrictions. Nevertheless, in Iowa, as 
in Kansas, throughout the agricultural districts 
prohibition is much more popular than when it was 
first adopted, and there is every reason to believe 
that the great majority given it five years ago 
would be largely increased now. Inasmuch as the 
Democratic party made most of its large gains in 
the Granger districts, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the gains were due to their declaration 
that the people of that State ought not to be taxed 
for the benefit of Eastern manufacturers or the 
Eastern owners of their State railroads. 

Yet some of the Republican protests against pro- 
hibition are worthy of notice. That ex-Secretary 
of the Interior Kirkwood should have gone over 
to the Democrats, declaring his opposition to pro- 
hibition as well as to protection, was significant. 
Still more significant is the reported declaration of 
John A. Kasson, ex-Minister to Germany, and the 
leading Republican in Iowa next to Senator Allison, 
that the Republicans are going to propose a com- 
promise by letting in beer and excluding distilled 
liquors. This, of course, is to be done with the 
idea of winning back the German vote. On some 
accounts we are inclined to doubt if Mr. Kasson 
ever made this declaration. If the Republican 
party attempted any such compromise, it would call 
into life and vigor a prohibition party which would 
draw so largely upon its ranks as to insure perpetual 
defeat. In Iowa prohibition is vastly more popular 
than a high tariff, and the best policy of the Repub- 
licans is to try to make Republicanism identical 
with temperance reform. 


The criticisms in the Eastern papers upon Iowa 
prohibition agree very well with one another, but 
no one of them agrees with itself. In the first 
place, the law is always condemned because it fails 
to prohibit, and in the next place it is condemned 
because of the severity with which it is enforced. 
A letter in the New York “Sun” last week clinched 
this second point by bringing out these facts: 


“For murder, and peccadilloes of that sort, the law 
provides indictment and nothing more; but the offense 
of liquor-selling is more vigorously treated. If a man 
is engaged in the sale of liquor, see what may be done. 
First, his place may be searched, and the liquor seized 
and destroyed. Then he may be tried and punished 
for each particular sale of liquor he has made. Then he 
may be punished for keeping liquors for sale. Then 
for keeping a place where liquors are sold. The place 
itself may be enjoined and abated as a nuisance. Lastly, 
he is civilly responsible for any damages he has caused 
by selling liquors to any one, which includes damages 
done by such person while under the influence of liquor. 
Moreover, the institution of these various proceedings 
does not depend upon the action of the Grand Jury. 
The liquor-seller is lawful prey for anybody, and he is 
a sure source of revenue to his despoilers. If he has 
no money to pay costs with, the county foots the bill. 
This is the inducement that brings the constables and 
justices into the business of enforcement. It is a lot- 
tery in which there are no blanks. Every ticket draws 
a prize.” 

If this be true, then there is no sense in the asser- 
tion that Iowa prohibition means free liquor. 


THE WEEK. 


How grossly exaggerated have been the rumors that 
all the American breweries are being bought up by an 
English syndicate is brought out by the editor of the 
“ Brewers’ Journal,” who has just returned from a 
business trip to England. He states that the total 
number disposed of is but thirty, and that the amount 
of British capital in American breweries reaches but 
$28,000,000. Thirty is hardly more than one per 
cent. of the total number of American breweries. It 
is possible, however, that the English bnying of these 
securities will go on, for in England the possession of 
a brewery is the one royal road to Parliament, just as 


in New York the possession of a saloon is the royal 
road to the Board of Aldermen. 


The “National Issue” sams up the liquor problem 
in this wise : 

+“ Twenty-five snakes running through the streets—that’s 
free whisky. Twenty-five snakes gathered into a box in 
which twenty-five holes are made by authority of the court 
—that’s low license. Ten of the holes are closed, and the 
snakes all get through the other fifteen—that is high license. 
Drive all the snakes over to the next village—that is local 
option. Kill all the snakes—that is prohibition.”’ 

The “Commercial Advertiser” of this city, which 
advocates local option, moves to amend by striking out 
the last clause, and substituting, ‘Say there are no 
snakes—that’s prohibition.” 


Whatever may be said of the practicability or the 
wisdom of prohibition, the philosophy of the movement 
is accepted even by the members of Tammany Hall. 
Last week the Central Labor Union sent a protest to 
the New York Board of Aldermen against street bands 
and all itinerant musicians. In spite of the fact that 
these musicians are supported only by those who wish 
to support them—in spite of the fact that in some of 
the poorer sections of the city the moment the street 
band begins to play innumerable little children, all the 
way from three to twelve, can be se 
on the sidewalks—in spite of the fact that a great many 
older people think of them as the poor men’s opera—the 
Board of Aldermen passed an ordinance sentencing 
such musicians to arrest and a fine of ten dollars for 
each offense. If street bands can be prohibited on the 
ground that they are a nuisance to the community, cer- 
tainly barrooms may be prohibited upon the same 
ground. As a matter of fact, the anti-prohibition phi- 
losophy—the philosophy which says that a man has a 
right to carry on a public traffic which injures the 
public—has no ground to stand upon, and may be 
ranked among exploded political vagaries. 


In Pittsburg, Pa., the blackmailing detectives who 
for some months were coining money by bringing suits 
against liquor dealers for the sake of being bought off 
have been found guilty and condemned to imprison- 
ment. Dr. Mary Weeks Barnett, of Chicago, has 
brought suit for $50,000 damages in the Circuit Court 
against Frances E. Willard, President of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Caroline E. 
Buell, and Esther Pugh, for circulating false and iuflam- 
matory statements against the complainant concerning 
her management of the National Woman’s Temperance 
Hospital in that city. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“WHAT SHALL WE REVISE?’ 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Under this title Dr. Briggs discusses what he 
calls certain departures of modern orthodoxism 
from orthodoxy and the Westminster standards. 


One of these departures is from the Christian | 


doctrine of forgiveness of sins by faith alone. He 
claims that modern orthodoxism has abandoned this 
doctrine. Without naming him, he refers to Dr. 
Charles Hodge as “ the chief American representa- 
tive of this orthodoxism.” He quotes from this 
distinguished and justly honored man of God in a 
way to make the impression that he believed and 
taught that one might be pardoned of God and still 
remain in a state of condemnation. 

The words he quotes are in his work on “ Sys- 
tematic Theology,” Vol. III., page 128. They are 
used simply as an illustration to show that justifi- 
cation is not simply pardon, but includes also 
reconciliation with God, peace of conscience, divine 
sonship, and heirship to eternal life. Dr. Hodge 
teaches that, being justified by faith in Jesus Christ, 
all these blessings, with the forgiveness of our sins, 
are ours at once. 

It is true he does not confound forgiveness of 
sins with either regeneration or sanctification, as 
both Dr. Briggs and Dr. Lyman Abbott seem to do. 
But he teaches most clearly and emphatically that 
all these blessings are included in justification, 
which takes place the moment a person receives 
Christ and rests upon him alone for salvation. 

Nor does Dr. Hodge, as Dr. Briggs alleges, 
teach eternal justification. Dr. Briggs quotes 
from the Confession of Faith of our Church these 
words: ‘‘ Nevertheless, they are not justified until 
the Holy Spirit doth in due time actually apply 
Christ unto them” (the italics are his); and then 
adds: “ And yet the leaders of American ortho- 
doxism have not hesitated to throw themselves 
against this explicit statement of the Confession, 
and teach a justification prior to the exercise of 
faith, and even prior to effectual calling and re- 
generation.” 

Bearing in mind that he makes Dr. Hodge the 
chief representative of this. kind of orthodoxism, 


dancing happily | 


Dr. Briggs convicts himself of either willful mis- 
representation or the most culpable ignorance. 

For Dr. Hodge says expressly, in the same vol- 
ume from which he quotes, on page 118: 

“ Faith is the condition of justification So far 
as adults are concerned, God does not impute the 
righteousness of Christ to the sinner wntil and 
unless he (through grace) receives and rests on 
Christ alone for salvation.” eee 

If that is not as explicit and of precisely the 
same import as the clause Dr. Briggs quotes from 
the Confession, I cannot see the difference. 

If Dr. Briggs believes the above position of Dr. 
Hodge to be logically inconsistent with his view of 
infant salvation, let him charge him with such in- - 
consistency ; but, in the interests of candor and 
truth, let him not charge him with teaching a doc- 
trine which he utterly repudiated. 

Then, as to the consistency or inconsistency of 
Dr. Hodge’s position with reference to the salva- 
tion of adults on the one hand, and those dying in 
infancy on the other, allow me to say a few words. 

Dr. Briggs admits that the Westminster stand- 
ards teach the salvation of “elect infants from 
among the children of the Church.” And Dr. 
Hodge believed and taught that all infants dying 
in infancy are elect. They were “chosen in Christ 
before the foundation of the world,” as the Apostle 
teaches is the case with all who are saved, adults as 
well as infants. They were chosen not because of 
their faith, or upon condition of their faith, but 
unto faith, holiness, and life evermore. If election 
includes all spiritual blessings in Christ, as the 
Apostle teaches it does, I utterly fail to see wherein 
the salvation of all infants dying in infancy, and 
saved because elected in Christ, controverts the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, in any other 
wise than the salvation of any elect adult sinner > 
does. In either case, and in every case, salvation 
is all of grace, as Paul and Christ and the whole Bible 
teaches; and while, in the case of adults, it is 
through faith as the instrument or appropriating 
act, yet “faith itself is not of ourselves, but is the 
gift of God.” 

Candidly, therefore, it seems to me that in his 
second article Dr. Briggs sets up a man of straw, so 
far at least as Dr. Charles Hodge is concerned, 
either for the pleasure of knocking it down, or as 
a seeming justification for introducing his doctrine 
of a future middle state, in which he most con- 
spicuously parts company with the Westminster 
standards, which say: “ Besides these two places 
[ Heaven and Hell] for souls departed from their 
bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none.” 


THE SINGLE TAX A MORAL MOVEMENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 3 

In most of the articles concerning the single tax that 
have appeared in your columns since you threw them 
open to a discussion of the question, there is a funda- 
mental error, which also reappears continually in the 
arguments of many of those who write or speak in 
opposition to the measure. It is that the abolition of 
individual ownership of land would be an act of spolia- 
tion. If this were so, of course no sane man could 
defend it. There is another view, however. 

If I, with one hand, take from a man a dollar, but, 
with the other, give him the value of two, the act is 
not essentially robbery, though the first half of the 
transaction, taken by itself, might be considered so in 
law. If, however, the dollar taken was mine, then the 
act of taking was not even legally robbery, and the 
entire trausaction is justified. If, further, I can show 
that his retention of the dollar is working incalculable 
harm to others, then have I the strongest warrant for 
making the transfer, even forcibly if need be. Believ- 
ers in the single tax hold that the change they advocate 
has just this moral and legal justification. 

Economic rent—in other words, the annual value of 
land without regard to the improvements on it—is the 
creation of the community, not because of anything the 
community, individually or collectively, has done, but 
simply because it ts a community. Whenever men 
gather with any view to permanent occupation, the land — 
begins to have a value in spite of them. This value 
increases with the size of the gathering, keeping accu- 
rate pace with it, thus indicating clearly the operation 
of a natural law. This, therefore, is the fund which 
such community should take to satisfy its needs. If 
it permits individuals to take a part of this, and then, 
finding itself short of funds, attempts to make good 
the deficiency by an artificial method, the social system 
will inevitably be thrown into disorder. 

On the other hand, by taking for public purposes, 
through the machinery of our present method of taxa- 
tion, the whole annual value of land, and nothing else, 
production in all its forms would be freed from the 
shackles which now hamper it; the main body of 
workers in our industrial system would be provided 
with steady employment through the greater accessibil- 
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ity to natural opportunities ; wages—in other words, 
the ability to buy—would be largpiy increased both by 
this greater opportunity for self-employment and the 
vastly augmented volume of commodities produced ; 
business, instead of being the spasmodic proceeding it 
now is—long periods of stagnation alternating with 
short, feverish seasons of activity—would be a steady, 
progressively diversified process, in the benefits of 
which all participants would share ; while the success 
of all charitable and reformatory work would be im- 
mensely furthered—such success showing itself, in 
most cases, in a total abolition of the need of such 
work. | 

This is not to say that every one would be rich, as 
we now understand that word, for under such conditions 
no one could become inordinately so ; but, on the other 
hand, no one willing to work would want for opportu- 
nity. The present accelerated tendency to differentia- 
tion into extremes—the very rich and the wretchedly 
poor—would be checked at once and put in the way of 
speedy and final extinction, the entire community 
becoming rapidly more homogeneous. How much is 
involved in this last consideration no one who has 
thought much on the social problem need be reminded. 
There would come then—perhaps for the first time— 
- within the horizon of comprehension Christ’s meaning 
in that hitherto puzzling injunction in which he depre- 
cates provision for the future in temporal — and 
points for justification of his teaching to the lilies of 
the field. 

We are too apt to consider our social system as a 
result reached after mature deliberation. Our acqui- 
- escence in sustaining it, however, is only apparent— 
a negative acquiescence due to the inertia of habit and 
that hesitation to change produced by ignorance as to 
how best that change may be effected. hen the need 
is urgent and the way made clear, we alter freely. In 
practice, therefore, we more correctly apprehend the 
present social order to be a survival from ruder times, 
a growth in which parts once useful become from time 
to time effete, a continually changing organism, strong 
and healthy only so long as it conforms in its develop- 
ment to that eternal law of justice which is its very 
principle of life. | 

By nearly all of those who have written in your col- 
umns in opposition to the single tax much stress is laid 
upon the moral aspects of the case. This is the chosen 
ground of those who advocate it. The movement for 
the single tax is nothing if not amoral movement. The 
-strongest considerations that urge to its adoption are 
deeply, fundamentally, religious. ‘ Moral principles,” 
you say in the article “A Question Answered,” in your 
issue of September 5, “always take precedence of 
economic questions.” No such distinction, however, is 
permissible to one who in the apparent complexity of 
this world’s relations grasps the underlying unity. 


Economic questions, rightly solved, are moral prin- 


ciples expressed in terms of human action, only requir- 
ing for such solving the establishment of that genuine 
liberty for each which ensues inevitably upon the exer- 
cise of anequal liberty by every other. Anything short 
of this is failure, however specious its appearance or 
plausible the plea by which it is defended ; for always, 
in the last analysis, sound political economy and Chris- 
tianity are one. Davip L. THompson. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


EDUCATED LEADERS NEEDED. 


l'o the Editors of The Christian Union : 

It has been with great interest that I read, in The 
Christian Union some time ago, an account of Mr. 
Moody’s plan for supplying religious teachers, and your 
editorial comment upon the same. Permit me, please, 
to call attention to a few features of this plan, which I 
believe have been either entirely overlooked or at least 

iven but little attention. In the first rs I believe 

r. Moody is radically wrong in the belief that the 
training necessary to turn out a “ creditable theological 
graduate ” necessarily unfits such a person for work 
among those who “ have had, at best, only such an edu- 
cation as can be obtained in the public schools.” I 
base my belief upon the fact that there are among my 
acquaintances a large number of “creditable theologi- 
cal graduates ” who have been eminently successful in 
wel sang the poor and degraded. An instance 
which occurs to me now is that of a city missionary who 
graduated at Yale and took a post-graduate course in 
Germany—yet he has not the slightest difficulty in win- 
ning the confidence and love of the very lowest. Why, 
to quote from your editorial, should “a collegiate and 
_ Seminary course make a gap between the student and 
the men and women to be reached”? And have we 
come to that place in our Christian work when we 
must supply several classes of ministers to meet the 
demands of the different classes of society? How 
long, think you, will the “lower class,” as they are 
wrongly called, permit us to send to them men who 
are intellectually inferior to those who minister to the 
“upper class”? I beg to differ with you most widely 
in your statement that four years at college and 
three at a theological seminary would have spoiled 
Mr. Moody for his work. Mr. Moody has in him those 
elements which make a success of a man in any 
field. Had he been a shoemaker he would have stood 
far above his fellow-workmen. He has in a remarka- 
ble degree that quality of “push” which is just as 
essential in religion as in business. A — and 
theological course might have given Mr. Moody powers 
which, added to those he now has, would have enabled 


him to be even more used of God than he has been. 
Is it not our duty, instead of lowering in any way the 
standard of our Christian workers, to seek to find many 
more who will enter the ministry through the regular 
channels? But little effort has been put forth in this 
direction as yet. I, for one, am not ready to admit 
that it is impossible for ministers who have been so un- 
fortunate (?) as to complete a collegiate and theologi- 
cal course to come into hearty sympathy with the very 
lowest, provided, of course, such ministers have the love 
of God in their heart. Better that our theological 
seminaries were closed than that graduates from them 
should find their field of labor entirely among the 
learned, and those who possess plenty of this world’s 
goods. Such need not the Gospel as do those who are 
oppressed in many ways. How is it that three Will- 
iams graduates lay the foundation for an immense and 
successful work among people more degraded and igno- 
rant than the majority of the class Mr. Moody would 
send his teachers among in America? God’s richest 
blessing upon Mr. Moody and his work! But would it 
not be wiser and better for humanity were men taught 
that the true servant of God can sympathize with them 
just as truly though his mind has been broadened and 
his feelings refined by a mere extended course of learn- 
ing than falls to the lot of most men ? 

e evil resulting from the practice of one of the 
denominations, which allows men of limited education 
to fill its pulpits, should teach us that our great need 
is more educated ministers. D. E. ELLswortu. 


THE PORT SOCIETY. 


A lady who has been spending some months at the 
South writes: Savannah is a busy place just now ; 
cotton, cotton everywhere, and two miles of shipping 
on the river to take it away. This brings many sailors 
into the city. Some Savannah ladies have established 
what is known as the Port Society, and every two weeks 
give entertainments at the Sailors’ Reading-room. Any 
one may attend them, but tickets are distributed by 
the chaplain of the Bethel which entitle the sailors to 
ice-cream and cake, or whatever refreshments may be 
served. Wewent last week. The rooms were crowded, 
and it was an interesting sight to see three or four hun- 
dred sailors of all ages and nations, and to watch their 
faces. Singing, playing, and reading made up the pro- 
gramme. ‘The applause after each piece was wild—no 
one escaping without an encore. Some of the sailors 
sang solos, generally choosing a melancholy and long- 
winded song, which they literally yelled through. When 
ten or twelve stanzas had been sung and no sign of an 
end, the chaplain would give a hint that it might be 
finished another time. At the close, the chaplain, who 
was once a sailor, began a rollicking sea-song with a 
chorus, “ Sailing, sailing,” in which the men joined so 
heartily that the music was really fine. The work of 
this society seems to be a very efficient adjunct to the 
labors of the chaplain among these men of the sea, 
and it would be an excellent idea could such societies 
be established in all the large seaports of the country. 

A. 


HOW TO BECOME CAPITALISTS. 


The Christian Union takes a great interest in labor 
questions, and is doubtless read by many working peo- 
ple. Perhaps some of them would like to know how 
to become capitalists. ‘I have just found out,” says 
Washington Gladden in “The Forum,” “somebody 
must save money, and the people who save it will be 
the capitalists, and they will control the organization 
of industry and receive the larger share of the profits. 
If the workingmen will save their money, they may be 
not only sharers of the profits, but owners of stock and 
receivers of dividends. And workingmen can save 
their money if they will. It is the only way in which 
they can permanently and surely improve their condi- 
tion. Legislative reforms, improved industrial methods, 
may make the way easier for them, but there is no 
road to comfort and independence, after all, but the 
plain old path of steady work and sober saving. If 
the working people of this country would save for the 
next five years the money that they spend on beer and 
tobacco and base-ball, they could control a pretty 
large share of the capital employed in the industries 
by which they get a living, and they could turn the 
dividends of this capital from the pockets of the 
money-lenders into their own.” Pe 


BIBLE STUDY. 


Your articles on the study of the Bible in colleges 
and the method adopted by a New Haven school 
reminded me of our study of the Bible by topics at 
Mount Holyoke. Itookaclass of young ladies through 
the entire Gospel history in six months not long ago, 
giving out four to six topics each Sabbath, which were 
recited the next. I am sure you would have been 
pleased by their proficiency in knowledge, their ability 
to analyze motives and estimate character. This 
method can be made more or less exhaustive, according 
to the age and ability of the pupils, and the reference 
books to which they have access. The connection of the 
story being kept up, enables the mind to grasp and the 
memory to retain it. It has seemed to me that it 
would be a great improvement if the International 
Committee would adopt a regular course of Bible study 
and graduate their students, or even become auxiliary 
to the C. L. 8. C. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


pe say that the Australian ballot law, which came 
into use for the first time in Massachusetts Tues- 
day of last week, and for the first time in the United 
States under conditions which tested the workings 
of the system in a complete manner, gives practi- 
eally universal satisfaction, is to state the case too 
mildly. Our citizens, irrespective of party or of 
previous opinions on the subject, are delighted with 
it. The good results predicted were realized beyond 
the most sanguine expectation. The contrast be- 
tween this and former elections, in respect to con- 
duct at the polls, was marvelous, almost miracu- 
lous. In the North End, in the South Cove, all 
things relating to the casting and counting of votes 
were done decently and in order. The ward 
“heeler”’ found his occupation gone. “I have 
seen more fun at a funeral” was the dismal wail 
of a member of the “workers’”’ fraternity. His 
complaint was echoed by his class, but by none 
others. Men who might have been expected to 
resent a plan that made the voting of “the straight 
ticket” very much less swift and easy than before 
are loud in their praises of a system which de- 
mands a separate act for each separate candidate 
whom the voter indorses. Many men of many 
social classes have been heard to say, since Tues- 
day morning, that the act of voting never be- 
fore seemed to them to be a matter of so much 
dignity, significance, and interest. Leading citi- 
zens of other States came to Massachusetts to 
watch the operation of the law; and one and all, 
so far as I am aware, uuite with us in unstinted 
expressions of admiration. I do not mean that the 
new system is pronounced perfect in all details. 
Such is not the case. But I do mean that the 
essential principles are held to have been splendidly 
vindicated by the great experiment. The Austral- 
ian ballot law of Massachusetts will be amended in 
some minor respects, but it will not be repealed. 
[An account of the practical working of the new 
law is given in another place by a correspond- 
ent who carefully observed its operation at the 
voting-places.—Enps. C. U. | 


An event of great interest to religious Boston is 
the decision, reached last week, at a meeting of the 
proprietors of the West Church (the Rev. Dr. 
Bartol’s) to sell their ancient and famous meeting- 
house. Beyond that decision no positive action has 
as yet been taken. The probabilities are that the 
property will pass into secular control, and the 


religious organization be abandoned. 


Dr. Bartol’s health has been very feeble of late ; 
and, after some months of waiting, at the solicita- 
tion of his people, who are very loth to give up 
their venerable, beloved, and famous pastor, he 
not long ago sent in his peremptory resignation. 
He has occupied for a long series of years a re- 
markable position in the Christian ministry of 
Boston. His church is located on Lynde Street, 
near Cambridge Street, in the West End. Once © 
that was the fashionable quarter of the city; but 
the tide of wealth and social influence swept away 
from there long ago, and now that whole region 
is given up to business and to the occupancy of a 
miscellaneous or floating population. Boarding- 
houses for clerks and mechanics abound. The pas- 
tor is known to all the younger generation of Bos- 
tonians as a preacher on current themes ; whatever 
was uppermost in the public mind at any time—poli- 
tics, the death of General Grant, Irish Home 
Rule, the Johnstown flood, even a yacht race for 
the “ America’s ” cup—was sure to receive from Dr. 


Bartol, in a Sunday morning sermon, such a treat- 


ment, from the standpoint of a poet-preacher, as 
would afford matter for town-talk during the next 
week at least. 


On election day, Tuesday, the new St. James’s 
Church was dedicated at Cambridge. The Rev. 
H. M. Thompson, D.D., of Mississippi, preached 
in the morning, and Dr. Phillips Brooks in the 
evening. The edifice is universally admired for 
its architectural grandeur and its sacred impressive- 
ness. The rector, the Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott, 
has devoted a large amount of his personal care 
and energy both to securing the splendid building 
and directing the details of its construction. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., began last Sun- 
day evening, by the delivery of a sermon in Ap- 
pleton Chapel, a fortnight’s term of service as 
University Pastor at Harvard. M. C. A. 


‘ - ; 
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A COMPLETE HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION 
OF | Tht WEEK. 


EACH WEEK'S ISSUE DEVOTED TO THE 
AAT WEEK. 


The Christian Union is not in the habit of announcing its programme in advance, for 
the reason that its aim is to present each week a careful survey of all the news of the 
week and incisive and independent discussions of matters of immediate interest. It holds 
its columns open, therefore, for the shaping of events. By the co-operation of writers of 
the highest ability in all departments, we shall give our readers each week the best 


thought we can secure on matters of the most timely interest. 
At this moment there is a widespread movement toward freedom and tolerance 1 in 


leading churches. Professor Briggs's articles, just published in our columns, have given 
the most striking expression of the prevailing unrest in one of the leading churches. © 


We follow this at once by a series of articles on 


LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Graphic, characteristic pictures of the men in different churches who represent pro- 


gressive thought. 
This series owl be followed by another on 


PRESENT MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 


both in this country and abroad. 
We shall shortly make further announcements. In the meantime, we give those who 


have recently begun to read [he Christian Union a partial list of our contributors on 
different subjects : 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS. EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS. s 
WASHINGTON eke, D.D. PRESIDENT DANIEL C. GILMAN. 
PRESIDENT J. B. ANGELL. 


PROFESSOR H. B. ADAMS. 


EDWARD E. HALE. PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL. 


PROFESSOR E. W. BEMIS. GENERAL S. C. ARMSTRONG. 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 
T. MUNGER, D.D. JOHN BURROUGHS. 
PROFESSOR G. P. FISHER, DD. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. . 
REV. J. H. WARD. PROF. H. H. BOYESEN. 
PROF. JOHN DEWEY. 
Cc. H. PARKHURST, D.D. CHARLES BARNARD. 
L. W. BACON, D.D. RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 
PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. | C. C. ABBOTT, M.D. 
PROFESSOR FRANCIS BROWN, D.D. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. FRANCES A. HUMPHREY. 
AMELIA E. BARR. 
PRO E ‘4 7 
J./TUCKER, ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 


REV. J. M. WHITON, PH.D. VIDA B. SCUDDER. 


HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M.D. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. CAROLINE B. LE ROW. | LUCY M. HALL, M.D. 
LUCY C. LILLIE. FANNY D. BERGEN. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER. HELEN BREWSTER. AMOS R. WELLS. 
KATE UPSON CLARK. EDWARD A. RAND. SYDNEY DAYRE. 
STELLA LOUISE HOOK. W. T. HORNADAY. A. B. STOREY. 
MRS. M. F. BUTTS. MARGARET SIDNEY. JAMES OTIS. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. ELIZABETH P. ALLEN. AND MANY OTHERS. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Will Do. 


Four hundred and 
thirty thousand (430,000) per- 
sons have been secured who have 
each subscribed $1.75 for THE 
YouTu’s COMPANION. 


This money is used by 
the Publishers in _ preparing; 
every seven days, the finest paper 
that money can produce, one 
copy of which is sent regularly 
once a week for one year to every 
person who subscribes $1.75, 
before January I, 1890. 


The publishers have 
secured some of the greatest 
living authors, statesmen, scien- 
tists, explorers, generals, invent- 
ors, and distinguished men as 
regular contributors. 


They are names which 
awaken great-interest. Every 
word uttered by such men has 
meaning and is full of import. 


In many instances, 
they could never have been se- 
cured as contributors, were it not 
for the far-reaching influence 
which is given to their words by 
enormous circulation. 


Every one who sends 
to YouTH’s COMPANION, 41 
Temple Place, Boston, will re- 
ceive a prospectus containing the 
Full Announcements for 
{t is a veritable feast in 52 
courses. 


Andover keview 


NOVEMBER contains : 


What is Reality? Part V. From the 
Microcosm to the Universe. 
Kev. Krancis H. Johnson. 
The New Prison Law of New York. 
Prof. Charles A. Collin. 


A-Plea for Endowed Newspapers. 
| Prof. Charles H, Levermore 
The Arabian Brothers of Purity. 
R. Ledward Hunge ford. 
The Blood of Jesus Christ: The New 
Testament Doctrine. 
Liman Abbott. D.D. 
The Report on Marriage and Divorce. 
Rev. Samuel W, Dike, LL.D. 
EDITORIAL: 


SHALL THE PAPACY GO FROM TIBEa TO THAME? 

THe Outcome at. New York: THE AMERICAN 
Boarp. 

CONCILIATION NoT Compromise: THe CoLor 
QUESTION AT THE CONGBEGATIONAL COUNCIL. 

THe TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


35 cents; $4.00 a year. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


_il East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 
Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
9d door weat of City Hall Park. 


NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN NOVELS 


- By ALBION W. TOURGEE, A.M., LL.D., 


Late Judge Superior Court of North Carolina. 


—UNIFORM EDITION,— 
HOT PLOWSHARES. 610pp. Jélustrated. $1.50. 


‘*Completes that series of historical novels - Which have illustrated so 
forcibly and graphically the era of our civil war—the causes that led up to it, and 
the consequences resulting from it. This volume, although the last, covers a period 
antecedent to the others. The opening scene of the story is in the valley of the 
Mohawk, in central New York, and the time is November, 1848, just when the grow- 
ing anti-slavery sentiment of the country was beginning to make itself felt. or 
Forcible, picturesque.’’—Chicago Evening Journal. 


FIGS and THISTLES. (A Typical American Career.) 528 pp., 
with Garfield frontispiece. $1.50. 
‘*Crowded with incident, populous with strong characters, rich in humor, and 
from beginning to end alive with absorbing interest.’’—Com monwealth (Boston). 
‘*A capital American story. Its characters are not from foreign courts or the 
pestilential dens of foreign cities. They are fresh from the real life of the forest 
and prairie of the West.’"—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


A ROYAL GENTLEMAN. (Master and Slave.) [Originally 
ublished under the title of ‘‘ Zozwette.” | 424 pp. ///ustrated. $1 50. 
‘While, with no political discussions, it grasps the historic lines which have 
formed so large a part of this author's inspiration, it mingles with them the threads 
of love, mystery, adventure, crime, and the personal elements of battlefield and 
hospital in such a way that the reader is led on by the most absorbing interest in 
the characters themselves.’’—A déany Evening Journad. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND: and, The Invisible Empire. (The Re- 
construction Era.) 528 pp. ///ustrated. $1.50. 

_ “Holds the criticspell-bound .. . English literature contains no similar 
picture.”—/nternational Review. ** Abounds in sketches not matched in the whole 
range of modern fiction.”"—Boston Traveller. ‘** Among the famous novels that. 
once written, must be read by everybody.” —Fortland Advertiser. 


BRICKS without STRAW. (The Bondage of the Freedman.) 
522 PP. Frontispiece. $1.50. 

“The characters are real creations of romance, who will live alongside of Mrs. 
Stowe’s or Walter Scott’s till the times that gave them birth have been forgotten.” 
—A dvance (Chicago)... 

‘*Since the days of Swift and his pamphleteers, we doubt if fiction has been 
made to play so caustic and delicate a part.’’—San Francisco News-Letter. ; 


JOHN EAX: Including MAMELON and ZOURI’S CHRIST- 


MAS. 


(The South Without the Shadow.) $1.25. 


‘* Rare genre pictures of Southern life, scenes, men, women, and customs drawn 


3 a Northern hand in a manner as masterly as it is natural. 
—- last will do more toward bringing Southern and Northern people into 
ete social and business intercourse than all the peace conferences and soldier 


comp 


Such books as 


reunions that were ever held since the war, put together.”—Jlickshurg (Miss.) 


llerald. 


BLACK ICE. A Story of a Northern Winter. 


Cloth. $1.25. 


16mo, 435 pp. 


“ We have to confess to having read 400 pages at a sitting.”"—Da/sly American 
(Nashville). ‘‘ His portraitures pass before the mind's eye as living figures—real men 
and women, clothed in veritable flesh and blood. The reader feels that he is in the 
midst of life.”’—U¢7ca (N. Y.) Datly Press. 


Sets, the above 7 vols., 16mo, new Popular Edition, extra cloth. 


boxed, $10.00. 


FORDS, HOWARD, « HULBERT, New York. 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881 


PRESS TESTIMONIALS 


One need not always agree with its point of view to 
appreciate the vivacity, pungency, and ability of its 
criticisms, and the skill and judgment which charac- 
terize 1ts editorial management. It ought to have its 
place on the table of every library in the country.— 

he Christian Union. 

Tue Critic perfectly distinguishes itself from all 
existing and all previous literary reviews, and 
maintained its character until it may be said to have 
been tested and stamped as a success. With its re- 
freshing independence and its light and graceful 
touch, it must have contributed very important serv- 
ice in the egg or abe of the best literature and ex- 
tending the influence of the better sort of taste in 
reading.— Boston Evening Transcript. 

The bound volumes of Tue Critic afford every haif 
year the best and compactest literary record that a 
public or private library can put onitsshelves. There 
is no other publication in America that rivals THE 
Critic in its field. New York Sun. 

Tue Critic has, from its first numbers, taken a 
high stand among our few literary journals. It is a 
clean, outspoken paper, and is entitled to a liberal 
support from the friends of literature.— The Church- 
man. 

The success of THe Critic is a success _in its meth- 
ods, and these methods indicate a new departure for 
criticism in this country.—Allanta Constitu- 

ion. 

Tue Critic has taken the foremost piace among the 
literary journals of this country, and continually 
gains in influence and favor.— Boston Beacon. 

The first literary journal in America. — London 
/cademy. 

There is no other purely literary weekly in America. 
—London Atheneum. 


_ THE Critic, with its weekly issue, grows in literary 

importance and becumes mor. and more necessary to 

all who wish to keep themselves intelligently inform- 

——— the current literature of the day.— Chicago 
nterior. 


Tue Critic is an admirable journal, and its editors 
are to be congratulated on the brightness as well as 
the substantial value of its pages. . The best liter- 
ary journal in this country.— 7he Christiim Advocate. 

Tue Critic has become a positive and indispensable 

art of American literature. . . . The most interest- 
ing journal of Jiterary criticism in the country.— 
Springfield Republican. 

We know of no guide ro valuable to any one who 
wishes to keep informed of what is going on in the 
world of art and letters.— New London Telegram. 

Its criticisms are always fair and never crabbed.— 
Max O’ Rell, an ** Brother Jonathan and His Continent.” 

Has to-day a stronger hold than ever upon the 
American world of letters — Chicago Standard. 

Has earned a right to live by the excellence and va- 
riety of its materials.— Harper’s Monthly. ; 

The foremost authority on literary topics in the 
United States.— 7oledo Commercial. 

A remarkably vigorous review of current literature. 
Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

There is no literary journal in the country that ap- 
proaches it.—New York Times. 

It is always eminently readable, clear, and incisive. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

The best of our week ly critical journals.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

It is the brightest literary paper in this country.— 
Buffalo Times. 3 


For ** Personal Testimonials” from Bishop Potter, Dr. Vincent, Dr. 
Hedge, Dr. Schaff, Mr. Stedman, Pres. D. C. Gilman, Mr. Curtis, and 
Mr. Whittier, see the preceding number of The Christian Union. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00 PER ANNUM; SINGLE NUMBER 10 CENTS. 


We will send three specimen copies of THE Critic to any reader of The Christian Union 


on receipt of ten cents. Address 


THe Critic Company, 743 Broadway, New York. 


For Choirs of all Denominations.—Svurers 
ANTHEMS.—(Just Issued.) By H. P. Danks, Author 
of Diamond Collection, Festival Anthems, etc. A 
of new Solos Duets, 

ios, Quartets, etc. ily rendered. 
Price, 36 cts. each by mail; #3 60 per doz. 


STERLING ANTHEMS. ~ By H. P.Marn and B. C. UNseLp. 
Over lv0 anthems compiled from the most popular 
books of the past forty years, in addition to many 
new pieces by favorite authors. A staudard book 
for every choir. , 

Price, 60 cts. each by mail ; 6.00 per doz. 


r. 


35 cts. each by mail; #%30.00 per 100. 

For Sunday Schools.—BRIGHT ARRAY is the 
latest, most ay ge and attractively gotten up. 
35 cts. eac 100 


A Full Catalogue of our other popular publications sent on request, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: MS8S. with a view to publication is 
done, as it should be, professionally, by the ‘ea 
Chair’s’ friend and feliow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. 
C»an.’’ Terms b ment. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 Weat lith Btreet. New York City. 


ANTED | A Christian gentleman or lady in 
to p as agent for the 
u 
book, he Home Beyond, 
or ** Views of Heaven,” by Bisuop FatLtows. The 


hoicest commendations from leading cle en and 
pe me papers. Just the book for a Christmas 


Present. dress 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
103 State St., Chicago. 7 


A Dictionary of Quotations in 
Prose. 
By Anna L. Warp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
beveled boards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


_ This is a companion volume to Miss Ward’s ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Quotations from the Poets.” It is arranged 
on the same general principle, and contains upwards 
of six thousand short and pithy apoth laced 
under the head of general subjects in al habetical 
order. A complete index makes the volume still 
more convenient for handy reference, and a mass of 
biographical material adds to its value. 


Victor Hugo’s Works. 


Library Edition. Over 600 full-page illus 
trations. Calendered paper. 15 volumes 
in 8. 12mo, cloth, gilt top (sold only in 
sets), $15.00. 


Cambridge Book of Poetry 
and Song. 


New and revised edition, with 40 fac-simile 
poems in autograph, and 32 full-page illus- 
trations, from original designs. Over 900 
pp., royal 8vo, gilt edges, $5.00 ; full levant, 
gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $10.00. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 


Social Aspects of Christianity, l2mo.............. $ .90 
Talks about a Fine Art, Souvenir Style........... .30 
The Children’s Wing, Souvenir Style............. .30 
Metzerott, Shoemaker, l2mo........... ... 1.50 
War and Peace, 2 vols., 3.00 


A History of France, by Vicror Durvy, l2mo.. . 2.00 
Coavenient Houses, with 50 Plans for the House- 


A Century of American Literature, I2mo......... 1.75 
Jed, a Boy’s Adventures in the Army, l2mo...... 1.50 
Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists, 8vo.... 2.00 
-The French Revolution, l2mo..................... 1.50 
Famous Men of Science, 12mo..................... 1.50 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols., l2mo............... 5.00 
Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols. in one, 12mo........ 2. 
Impressions of Russia, 12mo.... 1,25 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, - New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. 
An Historical Novel of the Plymouth Col- 
ony and its famous Captain, by JANE G. 
AUSTIN, author of ‘‘ A Nameless Noble- 
man,” ‘‘ The Desmond Hundred,”’ etc. 
$1.25. 


A SUMMER IN A CANON, 
A delightful California Story for Girls and 
Boys. By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, au- 
thor of ‘* The Birds’ Christmas Carol” 
and ‘‘ The Story of Patsy.” Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


THE HERMITAGE and LATER 
POEMS. By Epwarp RowLanp SILL. 
16mo, tastefully bound in parchment 
paper cover, or cloth, $1.00. 


THE CONTINUOUS CREATION. 


An Application of the Evelutionary Phi- 
losophy to the Christian Religion. By 
Rev. MYRON ADAMS, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


SERMONS. : 
By JACOB MERRILL MANNING, D.D., late 
Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. 
With a fine Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


YANKEE 


KING ARTHUR'S 
OURT. 


380 fru = 
CENTS WANTED 

be gunn, 

rlo, 3 bast 14 


A 
SINGING PEOPLE, READ THIS! 
For Men’s Voices —THe Mate Cuorus.—By San- | | 
Key and STeBBins. Supplies abundant material of 
Great, value for MO | 
cts. each by mail; $3 60 per doz. 4 week 
| 
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HE GOLDEN 


The National Representative 
OF THE 


Christian Endeavor Societies. 
REV. F. E. CLARK, D.D., Editor. 


All about every department of Christian Endeavor 
work. News from the Societies. 


Articles weekly from recent utterances of either 


SPURCEON 
PARKER 


Prepared expressly for THE GOLDEN RULE by 
representatives in England. 


SERIAL STORIES BY 


PANSY, 
FAYE HUNTINGTON. 


ARTICLES BY 


Cen. O. O. HOWARD, 
Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Rev. T. T. MUNCER, D.D., 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
ROBERT J. BURDETTE, 


nd many others equally famous. 


“‘MOSSBACK LETTERS.”’’ 


(2d Series.) 


REGULAR RATES $2.00 per year. 


#&1.50 to any new subscriber from date nearest 
our receipt of subscription to January, 1891. 


$1.00 to Ministers, S.S. Supts. and Cake of 
5 or more, from date nearest our receipt of sub- 
scription to Janugry, 1891. 


In either case this paper must be mentioned. 


Send for Prospectus, Sample Copy, etc., to 


E. L. PEASE, Manager, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


Choir leaders will receive a copy of a good, new 
Christmas Anthem iree, by sending address to 
Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, O. 


Merry Christmas Bells 


A new Entertainment for Sunday Schools, by 


J. HW. Fillmore. New music and new recitations 
in variety and abundance. The little folks are 
well supplied with songs and speeches. Price, 


5 cents; 55 cents per dozen, post-paid ; #.00 per 100, 
not prepaid. 

A Christmas Entertainment, by J. H. Fill- 
more. Had an immense sale last year. Price, 
same as ** Merry Christmas Bells.’ 


Santa Glaus? Mother Goose 


A new Cantata, by Jessie H. Brown and Dr. 
'. B. Herbert. A’ charming plot, in which the 
principal characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
duced. It issure to please. Price, 4 cents; $2.40 
per dozen, not prepaid. 

Other good Cantatas—The Santa Claus Boys, 
Christmas Eve at Grandpa’s, Santa Claus 
and Family. and The New Year. Price, 4 
eents each, Samples of the tive cantatas named 


above sent for $1.00, 
185 Race St, Cincinnati, 0. 


FILLMORE BROS 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York, 


ing Books! 
Class. “SPLENDOR,” just out 60 
—___.|“EVER NEW,’’very popular......... 50 


“CHOIR AND CLASS,” 308 pp..... 


Sunday “BEAUTIFUL SONGS,” new.... ... 
School 100! LIVING FOUNTAIN.” a 
“MORNING LIGHT,” unexcelled.. 


Day |“HAPPY MOMENTS,” new. ...... 
School. | WOODLAND ECHOES, charming, 
Bright, cheery. taking words and me odies, 
The above Books are the Best of their Kind. 
For examination, one Saar 2-3 regular price. 
No FREE copies, Specimen pages F 
*“*The Gruff Judge,’’ new, easy and charming 
Cantata for Christmas. 30c,; one sample copy, 15c. 
& Co., Pub. State St.,Chicago. 


NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA CLAUS & GO. the" idea that 


By Clara Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothin 
And Geo. F, Root. without his partners, whic 
are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the | 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 


BETHLEHEM. for the Choir or Choral Society, | 


By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro.- 
duced, and is replete with goodeffects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
children. Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
of X-Mas Music sent on PCH CO. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


_ No other book h 
sight to all. The ** boo 


JUST READY: 


RECENT ECONOMIC 
CHANGES, 


And their Effect on the Production 
and Distribution of Wealth and 
the Well-being of Society. 


By DAVID A. WELLS, 
President American Social Science Association. 


12mo, 449-xii. pages. cloth, - Price, $2.00. 


The economic changes that have occurred during 
the last quarter of a century have unquestionably 
been more important and varied than during any 
former period of the world's history. The problems 
which our advancing civilization is forcing upon the 
attention of society are accordingly of the utmost 
urgency and importance. To trace out, and exhibit in 
something like regular order, the causes and extent 
of the industrial and social changes and accompany- 
ing disturbances which have especially characterized 
the last fifteen or twenty years, and to carefully bal- 
ance what seems to have been good and what seems 
to have been evil, have been the main purpose of the 
author. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


From the very <4 of its publication, it has bom #e de- 

cided aeons selling steadily from year to y 

pving ep nter no rest with its 
es to the present time aggregate nearly 


450,000 COPIES! 


oa eg and Study are in it admirably’combined. 
The book has been many times revised, » and is the 
most of | books. It has also had a 
ditions. Price, ——— can fingering, $3; with 


foreign fingering, $3 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


in Three » Parts, with American and foreign fingering, 
h $1.50; complete, $3. 

This fine book secured at once the powerful aid and 
approval of the professors and et of the great 
servatory for which it was compiled, and in which 
has always been used. Very widely Lows an 


The best Companion for an ioe potion Book is 
MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, con- 
taining every exercise needed for the full develop- 
ment of ability on the pianoforte. 
Sd Ky with explanations by W. 8. B. Matt ews. 

ice, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Reduced to 6Octs. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 


75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 
The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 
Harvest of Song. Case & McGranahan, 
The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 


|New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 


Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 
Prince of Song. Case & Williams, 
Realm of Song. G. F. Root. 
Song Herald. H.R. Palmer. 
Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 


Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 


any address, free of charge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH GO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


MY STORY OF THE W WAR 
Livermore 


By Mary of A FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 


ENCE As 3 NURSE” i in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
as drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 
Good, of matchless interest and nd profound pat 
booming " to make money 
an or e 1 C7 competition. 8, 
splendid Steel Plates, and old Battle-Flags in Fotnty 
colors. more Wanted— 
Men and Women. “Distance no hindrance, for we Pay 
Freights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, a 


RESENTED FREE to pew 
** Christian at Work,’’ $3.00—Twelve 
umes Works or two large ictures, The 
an 


lus ”’ Before 
Wanted. DUNCAN MACGREGOR, 109 East Ninth 
Bible House, New York. 


NOW READY. 


HeEImMBuRcC’s was 


Magdalen’s Fortunes, 
Lora, The Major’s Daughter, 
Two Daughters of One Race, 
Gertrude’s Marriage. 


4 vols., half boz, $5.00. Fancy 


WORTHINGTON (0., 747 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, New York. 
CHERMERHOERN’S 
CHERS’ AGENCY. 


TEA 
_ Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 2 
3 East N. Y. 


Connecticut, New London. 
ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, an experienced yan and 


By Mrs. E. PRENTISS 


New edition in paper, with 
eight illustrations. 


25 CENTS. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail on receipt of price 


Heavenward 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CoO., 
38 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


(size 22 x 28 inches) PHOTO- 
S of the magnificent painting, 


“ CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” 


and will close them out for 50 Cents Each ‘a 

the next 30days. These are finer than steel engravings, 

and one at least should be in every Christian ——, 
INDIANA SUPPLY HOUSE, Mishawaka, In 


We have a few 1 
GRAVUR 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 


QF PERMANENT VALUE. 


High-class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, costing from $5 | 
upward. Illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St. 
(Union Square ), New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off let 
January, l 1,388,238 01 


Total Marine $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January 
1888, to 3lat December, 1888.........+++0 ” $3,867,269 52 


a during th 
$1,998,897 36 


- - $687,287 98 


The has the Sam 
United ay ew 


Stock, City. other «++ $7,501,315 00 
8 — y Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469, 
te and Claims due the Company, 
asb 


r cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
— to the holders thereof or their 
es on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 


"The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
pe redeemed and paid to the or 
representatives, on an Tuesday, th 
rif of t February next, from date all 
cease. The certificates to be pro- 
a ‘at t the time of payment, and canceled. 


Six 


issued on ona ster Ta Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES G. DE FOREST 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
N. DENTON SMI 


J. D. JONES. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
7 A. RA 


U 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD rw W.H 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, I BELL, 
BERT B. MINTURN, AITLAND, 
EGR IRA BU RSLEY 


GEORGE BLISS, 

HAN GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
SOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 


HENRY E. HAY WLEY, ‘RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
H. MARSHALL. 


seen D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President.” 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.--Home and Col- 


lege Baa for Girls. Pinel 
Smiru, Princi 
Mrs. R. M. Ass’t Principal. 


Connecticut, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


MAssACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Iss ABBY H. Be OHNSON’S | 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
oF Zoung po 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
n October 2. Superior opprrtu- 
nities for the sunay ¢ of the ancient and modern lan- 
i history, and mental oral 


New York, Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTE. e for 1888-9 and pict- 
ure. Among is, 32 mil es from New York. - 


New Yorx, New York. 
GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
Delle logiate, 22 54th reopens 
n. 


tw 1 
wy 


New Newark. 
OLEMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 


More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
Scholarship, $50. 


Write for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres'’t. 


WasHineTon, D 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and Pe Fourteenth Street. 


INSTITUTE. 


gene Day School for Young Ladi 

Little urriculum complete. high’ 

Training and privileges of home. Adtrees principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wau. D. CABELL. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


oTENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


SCHOOL OPEN ALL SUMMER. 


Pupils qualified as expert. t typewriters in one 
month, or money refund movemen; 
taught. The extraordinary eliventegs offered of 

FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

punts instructed on more than one kind of 

Pn thout extra charge. Instruction in 

manifolding, addressing of envelopes, and all 

of | » commercial, architectural, theatrical, and 

miscellaneous typewriting wor orms of 

and social correspondence taught. Speed dictation 


given in typewriting. 

Lamb refers with pleasure to pup ils in her 
school who, without any of type- 
writ whatever, can now at the 
close of their second week of ele ro 60 to 
75 words per minute. Also stenography taught at re- 
duced rates. Pupils qualified for rapi menographic 

tation in from three to four mont ng ID ms 
struction half rates. The usual an Mig is offered 
of six to eight hours of stenographic instruction every 
week day and four hours every week day evening. 
DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY THE 
HOUR, WEEK, OR MONTH. 


Life scholarships. pupils recommended, and one 
assisted to positions as soon as qualified 
demand for the services of stenographers 
— 1 ter than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s school. 
pils 


mail. Twelve 
dents for dictation, one dollar. 

Stenography Can Be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. Separate Courses of Com- 
mercial Penmanship. A Good Business 
Hand Acquired in One Month. 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Foor, the Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway (Not the Gilsey House), 
Between 28th and 29th Sts., Next Door 
to Dockstader’s Theater. 


Those answering an Advertisement ‘ 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and Publisher by stating that 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


i? 
stamps. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Period.. 
miums and Ex- 
|_| 
of profit 
legal re 
85 | 
35 | 
pianssbouscoulbestia A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
x MAS M USIC.} — 
ah 
R, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE H. MACY ee 


Nov. 14, 1889. 
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© Poverty is no sin, but it is sometimes terribly inconvenient.” 


THE 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


Welcome to Our 
Coupon Friends! 


OME of you who read this item are 
no doubt our new “ Coupon Friends.” 
The Publisher is glad to know that you 
are present. Oureditors also take pleasure 
in welcoming you to their audience. We 
hope you will so enjoy our weekly talks 
together that we may count upon you as 
more than mere summer acquaintances— 
friends of a month, and then strangers 
ever afterward. We hope your faces will 
become familiar faces, in the same seats, 
week after week. We shall do our best 
to make the seats comfortable, the audi- 
ence chamber attractive, and the subject 
matter of conversation both instructive 
entertaining. 

If you are not yet prepared to take a 
season ticket, perhaps the special offer on 
page 623 would just suit you, and five 
months’ longer acquaintance might be the 
means of cementing a desirable friend- 
ship. If you don’t want the paper stopped 
after we have sent the four copies prom- 
ised, please notify us zow. 


50,000 WANTS. 


These figures are merely an estimate. 


Among all our subscribers there could 
doubtless be found twice that number. 
How many of these wants could we put 
in fifty words or less? Fifty words would 
cost fifty cents printed in the “ Want 
Column.” Somebody will read it, will 
write you, and you will get what you 
want. Try it. 


“THE CENTURY” AND THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION COMPARED. 


Bas you ever take the trouble to estimate the 
quantity of reading matter THe CurisTIAN 
_UNION gives to its subscribers as compared with 
that contained in one of the largest of the monthlies 
—for instance, “The Century ” ? 
We put this question in a purely conventional 
manner, not expecting any answer, but merely as 
an introduction to the following statement of fact. 
Before us lie “'The Century” for October and 
Tue Curist1an Unton for October 3—both repre- 
sentative issues. 


“The Century ” contains 158 pages of reading 
matter, and the C. U., 26. 
A page of solid reading matter in “ The Century ” 


averages about 900 words; in the C. U., about 
2,500. | 


to do the business. 


If “The Century ” were all solid reading matter 
it would consequently contain about 142,200 words. 
The C. U. is all solid reading matter, and therefore 
contains about 65,000. 

You will notice that this makes each issue of 
“ The Century ” equal to about two and a quarter 
issues of the C. U. But “ The Century,” at $4 a 
year, gives only twelve issues; while the C. U., 
at $3, gives fifty-two. 


Resutt: Taking the C. U.’s weekly issue as a_ 


unit of measure, it aggregates fifty-two such units 
annually ; while “ The Century ” aggregates thirty, 
or only a little more than half as much. 

Now, it is generally acknowledged that “ The 
Century ” gives more than generous return to its 
subscribers, and its illustrations no doubt fully 
equalize the difference in quantity above pointed out ; 
but, even then, aren’t we justified in claiming— 
as we do—that Tue CurisTIAN Union makes a 
highly creditable showing as to the returns it gives 
its subscribers, even when contrasted with one of 
the largest and most popular of the monthlies ? 

We think so. 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


REPORTED BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


Now, here’s a solid lump of store-news that’ll make 


the best kind of an advertising missile. Wrap it in 
pigskin and give it to ’em red-hot, clean from the bat ! 


* 


To stop now would mean dead failure, and I see suc- 
cess just ahead. To weaken after swimming across the 
Hudson all but a hundred yards is no better than to 
drink brine in mid-stream. We must kick out and 


dog-paddle ahead, somehow ! 


* * * 


I’ve heard you tell of your Danubetrip—how you often 
seemed locked in a whirlpool, with the course cut off 
both forward and astern. But the way opened up as 
you went along, didn’t it? Well, this Senube of ours 
will do the same, as long as we keep our steam up. 
Constant coaling and steering are all we need. 


* * 


I don’t take the stock some folks do in the maxim 
that “a penny saved is a penny earned.” That depends ! 
A penny saved from being wasted or worse, may be 
worth a dime earned. I would revise the maxim thus: 
A dime wisely spent is worth a dollar earned. The wise 
spending takes most talent. 


* * 


This is one of the cases where still-hunt is the way 
Let’s off with our red-coats, which 
would only challenge the enemy’s fire, and on with our 
butternuts ! 


* 


Having nothing to do, he has time to do nothing— 
and nothing else ! 


~ADON’T 


Don’t make your Checks or Money 

' Orders payable to Lyman Abbott, 
H.W. Mabie, or Lawson Valentine. 

Don’t send Cash or Postal Notes uz- 
less by registered letter. 

Don’t send Postage Stamps of a larg- 
er denomination than 2 cents. 

Don’t order your address changed 
without sending us your old address 
and giving us one week’s notice. 

Don’t address Business Communica~ 
tions to the Editors. 


Don’t expect a Receipt for your Sub- 
scription unless the request is ac- 
companied by stamp. The date 
on your label will tell the story the 
following week. 

Don’t send Manuscript without in- 
closing enough postage for its return 
should it not be available. 


! 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


a Publisher of The Christian Union proposes to offer to 
scribers, in this column, an opportunity to frankly voice 
their individual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 
short letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on 
special features or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or illustrations inent to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed.| 


UP TO THE NINES. 


When I was a child learning the multiplication 
table, I remember that when I had learned “ up to the 
nines,” I thought I had Jearned about all that was 
necessary in the line of mathematics. The hardest 
part of the said table was certainly over. A com- 

lacent satisfaction said, “ I’ve got ‘up to the nines.’” 

as not my experience a well-nigh universal one ? 

Did not the phrase “ up to the nines ” come in such a 
way to represent a thing complacently well done ? 

Will you kindly tell me wherein consists the beauty, 
convenience, sense, taste, reason, or economy of the 
present custom of writing letters first down the first 
page, then a jump over to the third page, then back to 
the second page, turning the paper astern and writing 
from top to bottom, then another leap to the fourth 
page, where the lines run again from top to bottom ; 
so that a modern letter, especially if it have several 
sheets, is equal to an Oriental puzzle or labyrinth. 

I’ve seen people exclaim and laugh at Oriental writ- 
ing which ran backwards. But I believe even a China- 
man would think he had “caught a Tartar” in an 
American girl’s letter. 

If the old way of “ plain sailing” from the top of 
the first page to the bottom of the fourth is in poor 
taste, or does not use up writing-paper fast enough, and 
the present way is the proper one, why are not our 
books printed in the same way, with a hop, skip, and 
a jump, a turn and a twist ? and then you have the 
sense. Yours, a bewildered 

OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 


MIRACLES OF TO-DAY. 


Thanks for your invitation to send a postal. I often 
want to do it. Last winter when you were talking 
about “ miracles,” I actually wrote a note, but had not 
courage to send it, to ask why we don’t put the ques- 
tions in the present time—not did miracles oceur, but 
domiracles occur? I know that they do, but are shoved 
over or kept in the background because “people would 
think, you know.” Do give us something about mira- 
cles in the nineteenth century. You will find plenty 
that are well attested if you hunt for them. 


C. F. C. 
1. THANK YOU. 2. NOT THE LEAST. 


I desire to thank you for so full an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the American Board, and to especially thank 
Dr. Abbott for his good words to the Board in the in- 
terest of a purer, deeper, and broader Christianity. 

And I will ask The Christian Union if it believes 
there is any inconsistency in an officer of a Presbyte- 
rian church getting members of the church and congre- 
gation to take The Christian Union. If you answer no, 
then you may send me more coupons. 

O. 


S. G. I. 


APPRECIATION. 


I want to thank you for “The All in All” in No. 12. 
It expresses what I have felt for some time, but could 
not put into words. I am a farmer, and converse with 
nature every day. My copy does me good every day 
in the week. The fences have begun to go in Santa 
Clara County, and the improvement is noticed by all 
visitors. I will see that my share of the “ cut-offs ” 
fall where they may do good. The articles on farming 
were excellent. ours, F. D. 

SANTIAGO, Cal. 


THOSE “ DRUMMERS” AGAIN. 


In answer to R. C. J.,in The Christian Union of 
October 31, “ A Pair of Drummers,” I have seen the 
woodpecker tap the maple in the spring. The sweet 
would run down the tree and attract the insects, and at 
regular intervals the woodpecker would go back to the 
tree and harvest the insects. In short, the woodpecker 
is a fisherman, with the sweet of the maple for bait, and 
possibly washes down his food with sap. 

CLAYVILLE. 


E. B. A. 


A SWEET OFFER. 


I shall be pleased to have your “ Spectator” eall on 
me next summer, and [ would try and entertain him 
among six hundred colonies of bees. With the assistance 
of one man I have secured twenty tons of honey this 
year. W.L.C. 

West Groton, N. Y. 


A RIDDLE. 


The riddle given in No. 18, October 31, is called 
“Hallam’s Great Riddle.” It was solved by a late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Some of the words are 
not identical with the original as I saw it nearly forty 
years ago. L.S.S 

Yes ; but what is the answer ? 


| 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market has eased very much 
from the previous week. The rate is 
maintained at six per cent. at the banks, 
but street rates have ranged slightly be- 
low this figure. The range has been from 
three to six per cent., with the prevailing 
rate five to five and a half per cent. It 
is evident that the exceptionally high rates 
.of the past month have had the effect to 
bring large volumes of funds to the New 
York market, and this drift has become 
so formidable that the money manipula- 
tors cannot readily handle the surplus. 
For a time they could call in loans from 
day to day and loan out again at above 
legal rates. Now they seem to realize 
that by doing this they have served to 
attract to this market such a flow of 
country money as to prevent their suc- 
cess in this sort of tactics. The tendency 
of South and West money is at last rather 
to than against us, so that there is no fur- 
ther apprehension. 

The Bank of England’s proportion of 
reserve to liabilities is now ranging about 
forty per cent. This week the decrease 
was less than one per cent., which is only 
a trifle. 

The decision of Judge Barrett on the 
conditions of the Sugar Trust Organiza- 
tion, at the General way this week, was 
adverse to the Trust Company. The 
decision, however, will be appealed to the 
Court of Appeals. In the meantime the 
Sugar Trust may adopt the course now 
being pursued by the Cotton Oil Trust, 
and become incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey. 1t would take away from 
the Sugar Trust much of the stigma now 
borne by trusts, a good deal of which is 
the result of ignorance, and some of which 
is justifiable. The Cotton Oil Trust has 
this week placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee the authority to draw upa plan for 
a reorganization for the purpose of incor- 
porating, and the plan has this week been 
made public. 

The success of the Atchison Company’s 
reorganization plan is now definitely 
settled, and the péw securities are in 
sharp request, not, only in the Boston 
market, but in the London Exchange as 
well. ‘The advance in the prices of the 
certificates issued to represent these new 
securities has gone far to secure the 
speedy acceptance of the scheme. The 
fixed vharges under this scheme will ag- 
gregate about $7,500,000 annually, in 
round numbers ; the net earnings this 
year will more than cover that sum, and 
this year may be regarded as an off year 
for earnings. 

We have a list of net earnings which 
we append—from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 30 of this year—showing increase and 
decrease in different roads. It will be 
noted that the principal roads exhibit in- 
creases—some of them very large, for 
instance the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. The Canadian Pacific, the St. 
Paul, and the Illinois Central companies 
make remarkable showings. These are 
sufficient to prove the substantial growth 
of business from a year ago, and the re- 
turn to paying rates in the Northwestern 
country : 


NET EARNINGS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 30. 


Bilt. & Poto........ $289,939 Dec. $92,348 
Can. Pacific........ 3,972,592 Ine. 1,679,716 
U., B., & Q.,proper. 7,017 1358 Inc. 3,700,283 
B. & (). system. 8, 634,! 521 Inc. 4,543,954 
1, 204, 146 Dee. 323,398 
Ches. & 1,024,619 Inc. 263,125 
Illinois Cen. . .. 3,820,275 Ine. 1,236,099 
Iowa Central. . 253,964 Ine. 159,902 
Jersey Central .. . 4,385,776 Ine 1.8.6 
Mexican Nat....... 461,469 Ine. 576,382 
Nor. & West....... 1,472,839 Ine 73,521 
Nor. Central. . . 1,448,493 Dee 37,az8 
Pennsylvania... 14,878,427 Ine. 482,391 
5, ‘662, ‘091 Ine. 1 ,613,489 
Union Pacitic.. . 9,064,508 Ine. 703.380 


Our exports at this port are again very 
lirge this week, aggregating about 
$7,300,000. The increase in our exports 
at this port, thus far, this year over last 
Is something | like $45,000,000, vindicating 
the increase in the movement of products, 
petroleum, corn, flour, and wheat, to the 
other side as compared with last year, 
which was a small year. The iron trade 
is still exceptionally active, and iron is 
advancing in price, while the demand is 
fully up to the capacity for supply at the 
foundries. Yet, with most trades pros- 
pering, there is an uncertain, lim a if. 
stock market, irregular, with a record for 
the week exhibiting more declines than 


advances. The drive has been made 


chiefly against the coal stocks—Reading, 
New Jersey Central, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and Delaware & Hud- 
son, all of which are down; Reading and 
New Jersey Central are especially weak. 
St. Paul is about the on .% one of the 
Northwest stocks that has “icclingll, and 
that not seriously. Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Missouri Pacific, Fort Worth & 
Denver Certificates, Richmond Terminal, 
Burlington & Quincy, and especially 
Atchison, are strong. Union Pacificseems 
about steady, but with no life. On the 
whole, the week has not been satisfactory 
in its illustration of any particular tend- 


ney. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.. . . $1,618,200 
Specie, increase. 
Legal tenders, decrease. . . 2,571,600 
Deposits, decrease ....... 72,700 
@, increase....... ... 1,881,325 


This leaves the bank reserve about 


$600,000 below legal requirements. 
WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 


ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


REPRESENTED BY 
ongress Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. Ba.Lpwin, 21 Spruce Street. New York. 


Established in London, 1873, 
REAL E. P. WRIGHT, 


LOANS. 


Special attention given to Invest- 
ments for Non-Residents. “Ys 
to — per cent. on good Real 
tate Securityin Denver. Formerly 
Cashier of State National Bank of 

BONDS nver. Refertoany of the Barks 

of Denver, or to E. K. Wright, 

STOCKS. 0 CK S = National Park Bank, New 

- | Room 26, Jacobson Build’g 

Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 

or First Mortgages. 

BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 

609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 

Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 

you wish to invest in speculative property that will 

afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 


you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
Kansas. 


largest bank in 


FINANCIAL. 


[MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Cl ents. 


BS500,000. 


Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to 


CLINTON AAR SELL. Presiden 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vi 


Incorporated and operating under tate authority and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
ransaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST. AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Sees. or Receiver. 


5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
e safe investments. We loan money for them on 


First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with ee weourity for prompt payment of seg and interest. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-Presiden 
JAMES BILLINGS, oie and Treasurer. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


¢« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
- | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidl 
growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7and 8 per ceut. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New Yo ek ex- ( 
change. long and successful experi- ‘ 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, r 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° r 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references { 
on application. Corresp ei 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, Q 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INSTALMENT 


36 Egaifable Building, Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not ys nformation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


USHN ELL 


USHNELL 
fPeal Estate and financial ffgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum ’ able semi- 
anuunlly. in New York or Boston. Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES.— First St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, s. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 


safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
z=. B. CHANDIER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Reference by permission to THE CHRISTIAN UNION or 


the Ne rk City, or Lockwood National 
Bent San Antonio, Texas. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


SAFES 
@ cent. Semi - Annual 
B. CLARK 


by W. 
NVEST 
OF 


Coupons MADE and 

ALL tae Congr 
INVESTMENTS 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


=NDER_ without 
E 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


d for 
med 
references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


P. C. Himesavuen, Pres’t. T. H. T R, Treas’r 
Mgr. G. HP. Paxen. Beo'y. 


W. H. Russet, V.-P. & 
Authorized Capital, - #%100.000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. | 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of — 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia. 


72 secumite. Bonos. 6/2, 


as to my method of doing business and the , 


LOCATION IN TH 
MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


N ate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm “eg Ci rty. Payment Guaran 
bee meng payable in New York Exc Liberal 
of interest and no expense to es holding 
our securities, ta made in Sioux Falls ci 
vestmen oux Fa re 
the 1 cit in the new State, 
ines Railway ; the Metropolis of new 


Send for circulars and references. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND OOMPASY. 


“12 


® 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. “Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 
Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. oe of 
ss Minn., insures Mortgagees ani 
Titles defends the in- 
sured = TITLE if assailed, at its 
own cost. 
ree the fee foreclow 
Policy insures his fee. Capital.§ 00,0 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
lender 6 to7%, with insured 
Address th eSec’y. Mention this Paper. 

Real Estate and Loans. 
We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of - ns and maps to locate them when 
lars for a who never saw the cit av 8 with 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ARGE 

mi-annual in- 
r 
reds who have dealt with us in other 
WM. C.SHERWOOD & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 

Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 
Denwer, Colorado. 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘ Facts 
About Denver,”” maps, and any other information 
Bo Net on improved i inside property from one 


Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
Ask for information of E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres. 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
or write direct to the Company. 
ners against loss from Defector wrend in Real 
Ifinsured Mortg fis 
ty of Stockholders, $1,000,000. yon 
ages for sale, netting 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
requ ve invested many ity, awa of dol- 
RO 
LOANS. —We can loan money for those not wish- 
se 
States. We solicit dence. 

Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
desired. 

to five years. and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


if 
| 
_ 
y 
a 
@ 
O YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 
ano 
do. 


Nov. 14, 1889. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Cc. W. DARLING. | E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


F A R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS Dakin. Pay 
DAKOTA. 


per cent., according 
a the laws of Dakota. 


Good as a Government 

Bond. Issued for supplies | sad 
Red River Valley Lands and work done for the 
for Sale. Count in- 


ty. A 
._! come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, se- 
cured by deposit of 1st mortgages with the 
Union Trust Company of New York. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Con- 
necticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
can invest in these ct 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Hstate + Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
landsin Dakota. Listso 
will be be sent free on applicati 
Correspondence solicited. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J J. O'CONNOR, Pres. | WM, O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres: 
G A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tue Forks Loan ano Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


Lo made on Farm and Cit 
e ans Bo a 


First Mo 
n 


Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold, 
Negotiated. Collections made. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
0 
8" lo 


10" o 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & (0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
co. 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--—REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 


For Health, Cheapness of Living, and Mort- 
gage Bonds that pay 12 per cent., address 


A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fla. 


BESTO R G. 0 W N, BANKER. 
6 PAPER 1% MORTGAGES 8 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLIOITED. 
Before Send for ee little book on 


Western as in- 
Investing vestments, a on 
application to The Mortg Investment 

mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


 _ Also, read carefully the article entitled ** Mon 
Matters in The Christian Union of March 14, page mor f 


ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Seattle. Wash 


It would be a great gain to 
the west if the east knew all 
there is to be known about 
lending money here. 

We send a carefully written 
pamphlet containing all we can 
think of that helps. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPany, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


RAYMOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
ork 

and March 6, 10, and 20, 1899. A and 50; Fe OF oe out- 
ward routes and four routes returniug, with 15 return- 
ing parties under special escort. Return tickets also 
o nificen 
tibuled Pull Iman Palace car ern Pu'lman 
Palace Dining 


. Every ticket entitles the 
holder to visit Los Angeles, The Raymond (East Pa- 
ena), Riverside, San Diego, Santa Monica, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, San José, Mount Hamilton, 
San Rafael, and other leading resorts. Inde ndent 
tickets covering every expense both ways “a ving 
entire freedom to the passenger while in California 
and in returning. 


MEAICO 


the same cities 


or 


pring Tours to Coloradoand California; 
to the Pacific Northwest, 
etc., Monday, April 28 
Send for descriptive circulars. designating whether 
California or Mexico tours are desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Wash'n St. (op. School St.) Boston, Mass., Chief office. 
257 Broadway (opp. City Hall Park), New York 
111 South Ninth St. (under Continental Hotel), Phila. , Pa. 


MONTANA, OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON 


YOU are going West, bear In mind the follo 
The Northern Pacific Railroad owns an 
joumian 987 miles, or 57 per cent. of the entire rot 
mileage of Montana; spans the Territo 

ts main line from east to west; is the ee les te to 
Helena; the only Pullm an and dining car line to 
Butte, and is the onl line. that reaches Miles Cit 
Billin ngs, zeman, Missoula, the Yellowstone No- 

tional Park, and, in fact, nine-tenths of the cities and 
points of interest in the Te rritory. 


ts m ee ding aang the Idaho line via Spo- 
through the center of the Terri to Tacoma an 


No other 


alls and all points west, "teu 
tickets an “excellent opportunity to see the 
entire Territory withou Borgo % the expense of 
paying local fares trom } point to 
The Northern Pacific is the shortest route from St 
Paul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 
and py 324 miles—time correspondingly 
sho 
ying, tro ene line from 8t. Paul or Minne- 


a od s through passenger cars of any kind into 
I regon, or Washington. 

In to bein rail line to Spokane 
Falls, Tacoma, an hy; Northern Pacific 
reaches s all the principal Poin i Northern Minnesota 
akota, Montan daho regon, and Washing- 


mind that th 


Bear Northern Pacific 
Shasta ins is the famous se ts in 
California. 


c route to all poin 


phlets, maps, and books 

vation in tr erence to the 

ersed b + gros at line from St. Paul, 

cag lis, Duluth” d land to Portland, Ore- 
Tacoma T 


p- 
shingten Territory, printed in 


Send for illustrated 
giving you 
country trav 


Address you  =arest ticket agent, or Cuas. 8. 
General Pass er and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


m one to two days, according to | 


Some women imagine that 
nothing will stand the pecu- 
liar breaking strain of their 
forms on corset “‘ bones.” 

They don’t know Kabo, | 
which neither breaks or 
kinks, 

If Kabo breaks or kinks in 
a year, go back to the store 
at which you bought your 
corset and get your money 
again, every cent of it. 

If the corset doesn’t suit 
you, after wearing a week or 
two or three, go back for 
your money. 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


CHICAGO CORSET Co., Chicago and New York. 


Pleasure and Proftt. 


A copy of AMATEUR 
** How to . OUTFITS 
make Photo- Supplied 
graphs,”’ from 00 
with deserip- with which 
tive catalogue PICTURES 
sent without of the highest 
charge to all excellence 
interested. can be made. 


THE ‘SCOVILL & “ADAMS CO. 
423 Broome Shs New York. 


Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce in a 

silk and good colors. Sent on on receipt of of 

ante; 100 crazy in eac Latest 
and best book 
beautiful 
shades in each for 50 cents. Send 

too THE BRA ate ARMSTRONG 

SPOOL SILK CO., New York, 
or 621 Market St., Philadelphia. 

or the names a nd auavennen ¢ sf 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS 


B. C. ‘WHITE OATS 


Colgate & Co’s 


Paris, 1889. 


THE BEST GRAINS~STEAM. COOKED—MOST 
AR 


EASILY DIGESTE 
A DELICIOUS B B 


White Rose. 


Seld by All Grocers.—Send for circulars, &c., to 
Mis. Co,, 83 Murrey St.. New York, 


as that of a blooming flower. 


Sachet Powders 


GOLD MEDAL 


If you cannot obtain our Powders 
send 25 cents in stamps to 55 John 
Street, New York, and we will mail you 
a bottle of one of the following odors, 
sufficient to perfume several holiday 
presents: Cashmere Bouquet, Helio- 
trope, Caprice, Jockey Club, Violet and 


Put up in tightly stoppered 1 oz. 
bottles, which keeps the perfume fresh 


a 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bact 


| = 
£23 
i 2 
Om ° 


Garment Drafting Machine. 


now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
iS TO MAKE THEM THE 


AIM 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


CONSTANT 


6 WEST l4TtH ST., NEW YORK. 


their machine is really *conderful inve..tio. 


F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


a 


( INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 
| 


KS 
“KNICKERBOCKER 


LY PORTRAIT GALLERY, . 


770 Broadway, cor. 9th St., New York. ’ 


= 


DUPLICATES, $3.00 PER DOz. ! 


>. 


IMPERIALS, $6.00 PER DOZ. 


> 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Can now Learn to Cut Dresse3. 


4004 0} 814} 


Easy to Rapld to Tae. Evcrv Fashion. 
All First-class Dressmakers are adopting thi. Wonderful 


ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 
You can testit at yourewn housefor 30 days Free. Write 


The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
We know the advertisers to be thoroughly wee ae that 
tv 


SL. 


<A 


BOVININE. 


CO N SUMPTION, ** It is by the aid of the digestive organs alone that Consumption can 


be cured. Leave the lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs 
of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,’’ which will receive BOVININE and return with interest in new 
blood and tissue the care bestowed uponthem. BOVININE is the vital principles of Beef concentrated, 
a highly condensed raw food, palatable to the most delicate taste, and is indispensable in CONSUMPTION, 
Pneumonia or Bronchitis, and all wasting diseases. Will sustain life for weeks by injection. Causes feeble 
infants and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. BOVININE is the only raw food that will not spoil, 
and is retained by the most irritable stomach; is daily saving life in cases of Phthisis, Typhoid Fever, 


Diphtheria, Bright’s Disease, &c. 


BOVININE is sold by All Druggists. 


> 


> 
| 
buled Pullman Palace cars with Dining- 
number of ae taken. The principal cities 
The Northern Pacific owns and operates 621 miles, or OL 
6 pe ant. of the railroad mileave of Washinector 
Seattle, and from Tacoma 
trans-continental through ra he reaches any por- 
tion of Washington Territory. Ten days’ stop-over 
| 
ounty Map 
| 
’ 
We 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—In Naples there exists a race of cats 
who live in the churches. They are kept 
and fed by the authorities on purpose to 
eat the mice which infest all old build- 
ings there. The animals may often be 
seen walking about among the congrega- 
tion, or sitting gravely before the altar 
during time of mass. 

—A lawsuit has just been ended be- 
tween the Sobieskis in Warsaw, Poland, 
which has been carried on for four centu- 
ries. In the year 1490, two years before 
Columbus discovered America, the Sobie- 
skis of Orlowo and the Sobieskis of Pod- 
lowo went to law over the ownership of 
a piece of land, about forty acres in ex- 
tent, which lay between their respective 
properties. This legal quarrel was only 
finally settled in August, 1889, when the 
land was divided between Radgost So- 
bieski and Jacob Sobieski. 

—Colonel Higginson tells this about 
an impressionist: “ Looking at some 
marine sketches by a teacher of a good 
deal of note the other day, I was led to 
point out the fact that she had given her 
schooner a jib, but she had attached it to 
no bowsprit, and had anchored a whole 
fleet of dories by the stern instead of the 
bow. When I called the artist’s atten- 
tion to these peculiarities, the simple 
answer was, ‘I know nothing whatever 
about boats. I painted only what I saw, 
or thought I saw.’ ” 

—A very remarkable account has been 
admitted into Les Mondes of a so-called 
snow-flower, said to have been discov- 
ered by Count Anthoskoff in the most 
northern portion of Siberia, where the 
ground is continually covered with frost. 
The wonderful object shoots forth from 
the frozen soil only on the first day of 
each succeeding year. It lives but for a 
single day, then resolves to its original 
elements. The leaves are three in num- 
ber, and each about three inches in diam- 
eter. They are developed only on that 
side toward the north, and each seems 
covered with microscopic crystals of 
snow. Here is something for the poets 
to sentimentalize about.—[ London Court 
Journal. 

—A subterranean river has just been 
discovered in the District of Miers, in 
the Department of Lot, France. Miers 
is in the heart of a wild, mountainous 
country, in the deepest recesses of which 
caves and grottoes are found. The other 
day two explorers—M. Martel and M. 
Gaupillat—discovered the river at the 
bottom of an abyss known as_ the 
Pit of Paderac. With a folding boat, 
made of sail-cloth, they \.orked their 
way down stream for a couple of miles 
through a succession of wonderful grot- 
toes sparkling with stalactites. 

—The Hartford “ Courant ” celebrated 
its one hundred and twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary last week by including in the cen- 
ters of its modern pages close copies of 
the four small pages of its first issue, 
“The Connecticut Courant, published by 
Thomas Green at the Heart and Crown, 
near the North meeting-house,” October 
25, 1764. It is an interesting first num- 
ber to read now, for in it vent is given to 
the stirrings of discontent with England 
in the colonies. The “Courant” rightly 
congratulates itself on its past, and is 
“ earnest and confident of its future.” 

—Probably the smallest republic in the 
world is the one which declared its inde- 
pendence on August 9 at Franceville, one 
of the islands of the New Hebrides, and 
elected M. Chevilliard its President. The 
inhabitants consist of forty Europeans 
(including a solitary Englishman, a mis- 
sioner), and 500 black workmen enployed 
by a French compauy. 

—Louis the Fourteenth of France had 
in court a nobleman known to be inordi- 
ately anxious for distinction. One day 
the king asked him if he understood the 
Spanish language. “No, sire,” was the 
answer. ‘ That is unfortunate,” said the 
king. ‘The nobleman at once conjectured 
that the king wished to make him em- 
bassador to Madrid, and, employing a 
teacher, he forthwith applied himself day 
and night to acquiring the language. At 
last, pale and exhausted, but with a satis- 
fied, expectant look upon his face, he came 
to the king with the announcement, “Sire, 
I ean now speak Spanish.” “Do you 
understand it well enough to converse 
intelligently with a Spaniard?” “ Yes, 
sire,” the man answered, his heart beat- 
ing high in anticipation, “I wish you 


Joys said the king: “now you can read 
‘Ton Quixote’ in the original.” 

—A storyis going the rounds of the 
ress to the effect that Dr. J. M. 
uckley, editor of “ The Christian Advo- 

cate,” was once called upon to conduct a 
funeral in a parlor. A book was handed 
to him from which to read the Scripture 
selections, but instead of being a Bible he 
found that it was a copy of “The Public 
Statutes.” Dr. Backlog was not at all 
disconcerted, but, opening the book. near 
the middle, repeated slowly the twelfth 
chapter of the Book of Ecclesiastes, and 
no one of his auditors knew that he was 
not reading. 

—Julian Hawthorne, in describing 
some unpublished MSS. of his father, 
Nathaniel, that he is at present editing, 
says : “ He wrote so small a hand that he 
would put 1,500 words upon a page of 
ordinary letter paper, and when he had 
written a word or a line that displeased 
him he rubbed it out with his finger and 
wrote over the inky space thus made. 
It is just possible that what he wrote in 
such cases he might have been able to de- 
cipher. For myself I can only make a 
guess.” 


THE FORTUNATE ARE THE 
ISOLATED. 


Few are Free 


ROM Scrofula, which, being heredi- 

tary, is the latent cause of Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Loss of Sight, Eruptions, 
and numerous other maladies. To ef- 
fect a cure, purify the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Begin early, and 
persist till every trace of the poison is 
eradicated. 

“I can heartily recommend Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for all those who are afilict- 
ed with scrofulous humors. I had 
suffered for years, and tried various 
remedies without effect. Finally, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla gave relief and put me in 
my present good healthy condition.’’— 
E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H. 

‘“‘“My daughter was greatly troubled 
with scrofula, and, at one time, it was 
feared she would lose her sight. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has completely restored 
her health, and her eyes are as well 
and strong as ever, with not a trace of 
scrofula in her system.””—Geo. King, 
Killingly, Conn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. uy. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


The conspicuous part of an exception lies in Ely’s Cream Balm 
THE 


the fact that it is an exception. 

Compound Oxygen is an exception—that is, 
it is exceptionally good. Is not this the infer- 
ence you get from the following ? 


EDGEFIELD, S. C., 
‘** I know of my own experience and in my 
own family of the virtues of Compound Oxy- 
en as manufactured by Drs. STARKEY & 
ALEN.”’ TuHos. J. ADAMs, 
Editor of Edgefield Advertiser.” 
BRooktyy, N. Y. 
‘“‘I shall be glad to have you use me as a 
reference at any time.”’ 
Gro. W. Barter, M.D. 
Bunker Ind., March 14, 1888. 
“*T feel that I cannot say too much in praise 
of the Compound en Treatment.”’ 
RS. FLORENCE Buve. 


COLD'NHEAD 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. 


MELROsE, Mass., Feb. 1. 1884. 

** My husband ordered a Home Treatment. 
Since then I have enjoyed almost uninter- 
rupted good health and almost youthful 
vigor.”’ Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE, 

(The Celebrated Lecturer.) 


HEADACHE 


CAN BE 


CURED 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- in 30 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache Pow- 


ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids | 4 


suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, yepepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of cha 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(The Great English Remedy.) 


Cure BILIOUS and 
Nervous ILLS. 


25 cts. a Box. 
OF ALI. DRUGGISTS. 


Wm. E Anderson, Bolivar. 
W. Va., writes: My little giri 
! with 
c was 
two 4 
" SHE COULD NOT LIVE. 

2 as advised by neighbors to 
I did so and it cured her. 25c., 

50c., and 81 per bottle. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


Woung Ladies are you troubled with dandruff anc 
your halt falling out! You ean stop both by using 
LL 8 It possesses the quality of d ng quickly, 
notcontain FOR 
AS pen to the trade 
Druggis 


ers. They are perfectly harmless, pleasant to take, 
and leave no bad after effects. Contain no Antipyrin, 
Antifibrin, Cocaine, nor any other poisonous drug. 


FREE 


e, to any one addressing | to any real sufferer who will write to us at once, we 
8 


will send free a sample packaze of the powders. 
is to convince you of their merits. Toousands of un- 
cited testimonials. Recommended by Philip 
Phillips. the ** aging Pilgrim,’’ Rev. Geo. F. Pente- 
cost, and hundreds of Physicians. 
ention this paper. 


Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Is absolutel re and 
ts soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, 
fand admirably adapted for invalids 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 
economic cookery- 
Use it for Soups. 
es (Game, _ Fish, 
ate.) Aspic or Meat 
elly. eeps per- 
fectly in all 
EF x TR AC 7 length of time, and 
is cheaper and of 

other stock, 
ean f of the 
value of about 
$7.50 


as well as for persons in health. 

; L] EBI t For improved and 
Sauces, Made Dish, 
mates for any 
finer flavor than 
we 

ne pound equal 
0 F M LAT to forty pounds of 
] bee 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown. 


Dry Goods by Mail. 


Prices Lowest. 
Styles Best. 
Samples & 


LE BOUTILLIER 


BROTHERS, 
Broadway & lM4thSt., N. Y. 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


its First Stages. 


Be sure you get the genuine. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit’ 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 


Chicagn, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


FALLS, MINNE 

EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE OITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL. BLUFFS and OMAH with 


ing Chair 

between CHICAGO and DENVER, C 
GS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 

ty and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 


Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
Cars (FREE) 


clining Chair to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 


Sleeper hetween Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls. Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, oraddress — 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIA 
Gen’l . Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO, 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the d , 
English- 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


The GREAT 


cuurcn LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most pewertel, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
ts,etc. New and 


Estabiished 135 (4. 


a I. P. FRINK, ssx earl St., N. ¥: 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
C HURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


) ( 
) 
) 
) 
4 
| 
) 
< 
Thuc Nap, © Ky 
| 
Fo River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
; ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
west of St. Joseph an as cursions 
) - daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
| ee CAS —_—_—_ Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
| The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
« « tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
| 
| 
| | 
| ] 
| 
Ne PREVENTS of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
AGEnTs ror— 
t designs, Send si room. 
Get estimate. A Liverai 
discount to churches and tbe 
pend youa 
bottle. Al 
~~ 
ne oD, Vix 
4 


Now, 1889. 


CHANGE OF SCHEDULE ON PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


A change of schedule will go into effect on | 


the Pennsylvania Railroad on November 10. 
The es are as follows: 

The Washington Day Express, leaving New 
York at 8:30 a.m. on week-days, will run on 
Sunday also. e New York and Chicago 

ited Express, at leaving at 9 A.M., will 
leave at 10 A.M., and run through on a quick- 
ened schedule, . arriving in Chicago at 9:45 
A.M. next morning, and Cincinnati at 7:10 
A.M. The Washington Limited, now leaving 
at 10 a.m., will leave at 10:10 a.m. A new 
through express to St. Louis, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, will leave New York at 2 p.m. daily, and 
run through to Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chi- 
eago (via Pan Handle route) on very fast 
time. It will carry Pullman vestibule sleep- 
ing-cars from New York to St. Louis 
cago, and Cincinnati; a dining-car New York 
to Altoona, and Columbus to St. uis; and 
a passenger coach from New York to Colum- 
bus. The Washington Express, now leaving 
at 2 P.M., will leave at 2:10 p.m., and the Con- 

sional Limited for Baltimore and Wash- 
ington will leave at 3:20 P M. instead of 3:40 
as heretofore. | 

The train now joaving for _— on the New 


York & Long Branch Railroad at 3:30 a.m. 
will be withdrawn. 

Other changes in local trains will be found | 
by consulting time-tables. 


AN EXQUISITE ENGRAVING. 


GATEWAY TO THE GARDEN OF THE GODS, 
COLORADO, WITH VIEW OF PIKE’S | 
3 PEAK IN THE MIDDLE 

DISTANCE. 


A very costly and elegant steel-plate en- 
graving has just been executed in the highest 
style of the art, copies of which, from a lim- 
ited supply, are now ready for delivery, and 
will be sent to any part of the world on re- 
ceipt cents each, in stamps or 
coin. The noble grandeur of the ‘* Entrance”’ 
to the of the Gods’’ is the favorite 
theme of poet and painter... The outer para- 
pets are of pure white, while the interior col- 
umns spring bold] from the plain to a height 
of 350 feet—the whole suggesting the ruins of 
a vast temple. These towering walls form 
a majestic framework for the snow-capped 
summit of Pike’s Peak, which reveals itself 
among the clouds in the far distance. To 
secure an early copy of this admirable work of 
art, address JOHN SEBASTIAN, General Ticket 
and Passenger Agent, CHICcAGo, Rock 
& Paciric RArLway, inclosing the price, 

cents. | 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The Union Pacific Railway, ‘* The Overland Route,”’ 
has equipped its trains with dining-cars of the latest 
ern, and on and after August 18 the patrons of its 
t trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and 
between Counci s and Portland, Ore., will 
provided with delicious meals, the best the market 
affords, Palace ar rfectly served, at 75centseach. Pullman's 
r Co. vill have charge of the service on 


We ask attention to the ‘* Investment Out- 
look,’’ copy of which will be sent to appli- 
cants by James F’, Merriam, of 45 Wall Street, 
New York. It is a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole subject, the result of five years’ special 
study, and contains various explicit warnings 
and ns that ought to be of decided 
use to the eats 2 public. Mr. Merriam’s per- 
sonal references include names of Presidents 
Porter and Dwight, of Yale University, G. and 


erriam Co., Publishers of ebster’ 8 
Unabridged . The business references include 
ozen of the best national banks of 


Western Massachusetts, and the 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 


Pure! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 
GUARANTEED Pure Boe? in concen- 
trated form. Solid . jars, liquid in bottles. 
Housekee nd it invaluable for 


Armour’ Beef Extract 


Or send &@e, for sample kage and 
descriptive t0 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago 


Chi- |. 


Simple homes made bright with Sapolio 


are better than tawdry palaces. SAROLIO 
isa solid cake of scouing soap. Try it: = 


Do you live in grease? 
should naturalize yourself by using the best 
the day for removing such a charge. 


As a true patriot and citizen you 


inventions of 


To live in grease is 


utterly unnecessary when SAPOLIO is sold by all Grocers and 
abolishes grease and _ dirt. 


LONDON BOX OVERCOATS 


Opposition is useless to a popular new style. for 
everybody desires to change the old for the new. 
Singularity is more noticeable than extreme fashion 

Or men’s wear the tendency is towards | anol 
fitting ments, etpecially in Overcoats. 
our London ready-made Single and Double soctenel 
Pall Mall Box Overcoats are fashionable and popular. 
They are made from super English Devon Kersey, 
strapped seams, elegant trim and workmanship 
in y the same as special ord 
eo Prices from $25 to $35 (worth to order $50 

$70). piven hing of ev ower whether to order 
or ready made, is highlv indorsed for superior quality, 
correct style, and popular prices. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR AND CLOTHIER, 
245 BRoADWAY (Near the Post Office), New York. 


Oriental 
Carpets & Rugs 


Turkish, Persian, and India, in all A 
superb colorings, and latest 
artistic patterns, selected by our own = ‘ 


sizes, 


buyer in the Orient. 


Joseph Wild & Co., 


82 and 84 WORTH ST., 


Near Broadway. 


= Anelegant 
exquisitely perfumed, 
removes all impuri- 

ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


All Druggists. | 
New York. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO., - - 
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